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Foreword 


if is indeed with considerable hesitation that I venture to 
commend the present study to the readers through a Foreword— 
ihe hesitation being principally due to the reasons that T have had 
practically no dent in the area of ancient Indian history; uud 
secondly* I have had no direct entry to ihe scriptures and varied 
original sources so profusely quoted in the study. However,, 
the study, as it relates to economic organisations df Indian History 
(200 bc to 200 Ai>) has been of particular interest to me and 
to frankly admit, it has been my gain to associate myself with the 
author on his research for the degree of Ph. D. in the Vikram 
University. 

The study encompasses an era which was marked by immigra¬ 
tion of multiple races in the country and when the political map 
was dotted with tribal units after the fall of Maury an Empire. It 
was thus a turning point in the socio-economic life of the country. 
To investigate into the working of economic organisations of this 
transitional period, besides being an academic pursuit, presents an 
interesting account. 

Almost all aspects of economic life have been covered in the 
study and the analysis brings into focus Tacts which can serve as 
useful guide-lines to economic planners and administrators in 
modem India, and which politicians of loday may emulate for the 
benefit of the country. The concept or Welfare State so fondly 
enshrined in oar Constitution makes a hallmark of (be study 
which readers would find to be of interest and bencht. 

1 am pleased to commend the work to the readers with the hope 
that this will motivate researchers on the subject to pick up the 
thread for further study and research. 1 congratulate the author 
for his perseverance to complete the work and present it to the 
hands of the readers. Any research, in my opinion, serves its pur¬ 
pose well when it is put in published form for the use and com¬ 
ments of readers. By this test, the study serves its purpose well, 

G. F, Gufta 

November 3, 1974 
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Preface 


While a lot of research of much academic value has been done on 
problems pertaining to Western economic thoughts and develop¬ 
ment, virtually very little attention has been paid to the assessment of 
economic thinking and techniques that were developed in Indio in 
good old days. In any country the economic policies and practices 
arc intimately interwoven with socio-cult lira! fabric in society. In 
India, this aspect is particularly significant because since ihe dawn 
of human civilization, socio-cultural traditions have moulded the 
economic and commercial life ol her people- Despite diversities of 
social factors vfz, vtjrqas. castes, creed* race, religion, outlook and 
language, the culture of this sub-continent has remained one cem- 
enting force to bring about unity of thought and action in the field 
of economic activities. Unlike other early nations, Indian culture 
has remained a living phenomenon throughout the pages of history 
and as such it still pervades the socio-economic currents in India, 
The preheat belief that the face of India can be changed merely 
by formulating Five-Year Plans, irrespective of &ocio-cnlinral value* 
of economic life, will be nothing more than building a structure with¬ 
out foundation, moulding a human body wiihout soul, because, as 
slated earlier, the Indian economic problems are so closely inter¬ 
related with socio-culm ra I conditions that in order to plan and for¬ 
mulate economic policies, adequate attention to these factors will 
have to be given otherwise any economic approach towards ihe 
reconstruction of this ancient Loud would be a mere myth. In the 
absence of such approach, an average Indian, today, feels diffident, 
even after being politically free for over two decades and economi¬ 
cally being in the midst of the Fourth Five-Year Flan. The principal 
reason behind this pessimism is discernible in The fact that the old 
philosophy of‘bliss in contentment/ 'plenty in material poverty/ 
'dignity of human labour/ self-discipline m one's profession and 
vocation and a feeling of sacrifice for family and neighbours have 
been shunned in our desperate effort* to imitate Western ideas and 
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modes of living. not germane in the soil of India, thereby resulting 
in a mass chaos in the form of social indiscipline, economic disinte¬ 
gration and a resultant disruption in the living patterns of the 
new generations. In fact, the ideas of our ancient thinkers and law¬ 
givers have only remained on the pages of our sacred scriptures, 
impelled by such considerations, the present study of economic 
conditions of people living in ancient India was proposed just to 
open a window on our hoary past for the guidance of hopeful future. 
The study pertains to the period ranging from 200 oc to 200 ad 
W hile useful studies on the economic conditions and organisalions 
upto the Mauryan period and also during the Gupta period are 
available, there is very scanty literature available on the economic 
conditions obtaining during the period of our study—no compre¬ 
hensive investigation on the economic set-up has come to light, 
aEthangh some stray researches on one aspect or tile other of eco¬ 
nomic life and coqdilions pertaining to the period arc available. 
The present study aims at bringing [ageliter in a chronological order 
the growth and develop merit of economic thoughts and actions 
during the period of our study. The present study thus seeks to fill 
in the gap of a thrunuiogmaJ order between the Mauryan and 
Gupta periods, besides serving as an improvement over earlier 
studies in more than one ways: 

Firstly, it provides in a compact manner the chronological study 
of various aspects of economic thought and life based on numis¬ 
matic, epigraphic and archaeological sources, 

Secondly, it presents a synthesis of old and new contours of 
economic problems like land-ownership and management, agro¬ 
industrial relationship, price, profit and fiscal policies, trade and 
tariff regulations, monetary and credit institutions and state control 
and regulation— the problems which have been engaging the 
attention of economic administrators of our period. 

The study also brings out the role ol ancient state and its consti¬ 
tuents in the economic field and establishes the concepts of'Welfare 
State' and 'Mixed Economy —the two fundamentals of modern 
Socialist Pattern of Society being now strived at by economic 
planners Of today ^ 

As stated earlier, the study marks an economic survey of post- 
M&uryan period with a view to forging a link between the economic 
life of the Mauryan period on the one hand and the golden Gupta 
period on the other for achieving a high degree of coherence in 
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socio-political and politico-economic factors of historical import¬ 
ance To authenticate our observations occuring in the Study> mate* 
rial supplied by Greek historian* like Pliny. Strabo, Neambus, 
ArkEobuius, Ooeslcritus, Megasihcncsc p Nicolaus Damascenus and 
Polybius and literary works of poets like Horace, Virgil and Pro-* 
pertius, which throw ample light on the living conditions of the 
people and trade and commerce of India during 4th century bc io 
1st century sc h have been freely utilised. This aspect of Ihe Study 
brings to light (he impact at foreign influence on I he economic 
condition* of ancient India. Similarly, references from Dharmasurrtis 
and the great Epic Mafi&frhilratu have been collected for appropriate 
use in the Study. Kouf ilya's ArrhaiJssrv form<. the basic part of our 
study. Although the exact date of Arthaiisfra is still u matter of 
controversy, it is an accepted fact in some knowledgeable quarters 
that the Anhai&rira was done during the reign of Chandragupta 
Maurya. As such* the injunction* laid down by Kau^ilya form an 
important source of our study. Also* the Edicts of Emperor Asofca 
have been made use of for our purpose. It is now generally agreed 
that the Manu-Smfti was done sometime between 200 BC to 200 
exactly the period chosen for our study* although scholars 
have differed on the date* of other Smrtlt, For this reason, the 
Manu-Smrii has been quoted extensively during the course of study, 
although the injunct ions m other SmrJfr, particularly those named 
after Yajnavalkyu and Narad a, have not been lost sight of. 
Similarly, the references of the Mah&hh&stya of the great Suiigan 
grammarian Falanjali have been studied nl rdevent points. 

Cou temporary Buddhist and lain works like the MiMnda-Punka 
and the AchdrMgfrS&ru have also been consulted to verify the con¬ 
troversial issues appearing in the Hindu texts. Similarly. South 
Indian epic AfiSpaddikdram has been a valuable source of informa¬ 
tion to supply references regarding the economic conditions in South 
India. For accounts relating to trade and navigation in aocicnE 
India, The Pefiplui of the Erythraean Sea. the work of an anonymous 
Egyptian writer of Greek origin, and the The Geography of Ptolemy r 
being con temporary works h have been flfrely consulted and quoted. 
On economic and political developments during the period, numis¬ 
matic records connected with Maurya. Suriga-Kanva, Sfltav ihiiti , 

Saka-Pphalava, lCu$Spa and other rulers have been studied on an 

original basis. Lest but not the least, the contribution of archa¬ 
eological and epigraph ie evidences based on contemporary monu* 
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of Sanchl, Bharahuti Mathura, Bod ha-gay Siranfitly, 

Bhaju, Junnara, Kurle, Kanhcri and inscriptions of Udayagiri, 
NIsrk and JtiPUlgarsi have formed the subject-matter uf our it tidy, 
The researcher does noi ddm originality to the subject-matter* 
but so far as the multifarious sources from where the subject-matter 
has been collected, ihe interpretations to economic thoughts prevail- 
ing during the period, and the valuable lessons drawn from ancient 
economic administrators and Jaw-givers for the guidance of econo¬ 
mic planners in modern India are concerned* the Study claims an 
originality on the subject. A case for economic efforts based on 
'Social Values/ as practised in ancient India, may go a long way 
lo claim originality in favour of the present study* 

However, the study is not without its limitations vt.-(1) The 
chronology ol sources of iufnnuation is, as ever* a subject of discus¬ 
sion and controversy. The exact date of practically every scripture, 
referred to in the study, has been a subject of wide range of discus¬ 
sion among scholars. But this should not mar the quality of 
inferences arrived at in the study in view of the fact that the ancient 
Indian society and its socio-economic fabric during the period of 
our enquiry had been or u stable and regulated character without 
affecting the bulk of economic thought* to any marked degree. 
Obviously, ihc conclusions derived in the work do not take away 
the facts as they stood during the period. 

Q) Conflicting views contained in different indent texts pose a 
serious problem to reach some acceptable conclusions. While Indian 
sources define and classify various kinds of slaves and slavery, Greek 
records have denied the existence of slavery in India, To obviate 
such divergence of opinion, the study has been Inclined to strike a 
balance partly by placing reliance on Indian sources based on 
history and archaeology and partly by unfolding logical interpreta¬ 
tions to the texts of original nature. This also has lent some degree 
of originality to the study. 

(3) The paucity of adequate literature at one place and in a 
compact manner on all aspects of economic life during the period 
of study also posed a serious threat io the contents of the Study. To 
meet the challenge, multiple sources of Indian and Greek origin were 
consulted io lay our hands on the sizeable material enabling ui to 
draw logical conclusions. In doing so, the researcher had an obvious 
fid vantage of being a student of Sarhskrta and Indology when he was 
a student of History and Ancient Culture in Vikrain University. His 
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readings for his Master’s degree in History und also in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture during the yean 1962 to 1967 kept him 
in good stead to undertake the sludy of ancient economic fife and 
conditions. 

While offering the subject Tor study, the researcher was conscious 
oi hi* Ninit 1 lions but with the help of necessary literature in 
N iiiotiiil Library, Calcutta, Vikram University Library, the Sdntihia 
Oriental Research Institute, Ujjain, Central Library, Bhopal, and 
the Model School Library, Bhopaf, he could get out or woods he 
had ventured to get in. My thanks are due to them for giving 
me all available facilities. 

I will indeed fail m my duty if I do not express my deep sense of 
gratitude to scholars like the Late Dr, V S Agrawah, M M. Pandit 
Sripada Salavulekara, Vedu-Murti Raoachhosjalal Uddhava and 
Padttia Bhusitna Dr, SuryanSrayana Vyas, whose guidance and ins¬ 
piration encouraged me to undertake research on subject like Lhis. 

I ant profoundly thankful to the Faculty of Commerce. Vikram 
t 1 Diversity, Ujjain, of which f have had the honour to belong ever 
since I wasa student of M. Com, in the year 1960-61, for permitting 
me to prosecute research on a subject like this. To Mudhavo 
College, Ujjain, where I completed the Study and to Dr.G.P. Gupta, 
Professor of Commerce, who had been my most esteemed teacher 
supervising my Study in the best and affectionate spirit of a friend, 
philosopher and guide, I owe a lot. 
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Chapter I 


Background of the Study 


History being tub study of man's dealings with other mcn + 
and the adjustment of working re fa I ions between human groups, 
is related to the socio-political, cuftural and economic back¬ 
grounds and developnienl of human masses, Hence* in order to 
have a comprehensive approach to the life and living conditions 
of a people in a period, a study or their various aspects is, how¬ 
ever, necessary. The present work aims at making an analytical 
survey of the organisation and conditions of economic life of 
Indian people from 200 DC to 200 ai> in the light of the then 
obtaining socio-political conditions of the country. Beside*, ii 
also aims at making a critical survey of economic development of 
the dumb millions who have always expressed themselves only in 
their priceless labour through the pages of history. 1 

The study of the past, besides being academic, has a practical 
value of far-reaching significance. To quote an authority, the 
subject is chosen "not only to dispel the common misapprehension 
that economics is a modern science of comparatively recent growth 
and alien grafts; but also- to show how profound, how suggestive, 
how closely akin to modem ideas on the subject were the economic 
ideals and objectives of fndian savants of thousand of years ago - 
how appropriate and effective the solution they advised/ To add 
from the same authority, 4 how evolved and developed was our 
ancient political frame-work and social organisation; how varied 
the institutions we had devised; how complex she forces under 
which they were operated 1 . 3 fn our zeal for scientific and 
technological development of free India, we are so much engrossed 
in Western ideas and devices to solve our day-to-day socio-economic 
problems that we are tending to ignore our past heritage, of which 

1 Ectotamte Lift fit Northern JtaUc in Gupta Period, p. J, 

* Ancient Foimdmtm of Economics, p. I. 
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the Indian society can he proud of, and the solutions of our pro¬ 
blems which are germane in this soil due to their natural approa¬ 
ches and easy accesses. 

Since time immemorial. India has remained one cultural unit 
in spite of political* religious and geographical barriers. Through¬ 
out ancient period, cultural unity has dominated the scent. Much 
water has rolled since then and despite tlie political divisions of 
modem India into India and Pakistan, the two countries are termed 
as Indian sub-continent An effort has been made in the following 
pages to study the economic conditions of cultural India, as a 
whole, putting weight on the economic conditions of various 
political, social, geographical or religious blocks, without^ in any 
way, ignoring their impacts on economic organisations. 

The Period <2(ig I1C-2M AD) 

The period covered in the study is 200 bc to 200 ad which 
has special significance, fn more than one ways, it has been a 
period of economic and social transition. 

The mass migration of foreign tribes in India like Greeks, 
Sakas. Pahalavas, Kuslnas etc. followed by socio-coimmencial 
intercourse of India with Western world and the absorption of 
these tribes in Indian social organisation and cultural traditions 
resulted in a new framework of social set-up wUhcutloting old 
cultural values and patterns of economic development nn doubt 
with new dimensions as n result of culmination of peoples and 
countries. 

Further, with the fall of mighty Maury as. (he forces of dis¬ 
integration turned active resulting in the political disunity and 
divisions of the country. In the Centre f.e. in MBgadha+ the 
Buddhist pattern of living and administration was rapid tv replaced 
by the Brahmana cult under the able regime of the Sungas. In 
the North-West India, foreign tribes forcefully held their sway 
with the administrative systems of their own. Similar was the 
case with the Sdiavahanns of the South-West and king KMrvelt 
of Kaliftga* All these changes left their traces on the economic 
history of this country, a bLudy of which will be of great use to the 
students. 

On the basis of coins issued by the then rulers* both Indian and 
foreign, a study of the existing monetary 1 economy and economic 


Back Braun d of ihc Study 

development can be systematically made. Such study is of 
use ^ in later days when India, at the time of the gnat Guptu 
touched the peak of glory and grandeur, these systems ruf > u | nt 
and matured, completely Indianised and intermingled with every 
inch of tins soil, acted as a source of mspiratton and ideal 
generations to come. Still today, when we talk about the soetc,. 
economic glory of our nation, we keep thes* by-gone _ 

forefront. Modern India, a country m making, can learn much 
from such study as during the period of our study, we 
making and re making of Indian territories, every territory having 
the economic and commercial pattern oi its own. 

The economic and administrative injunctions of the great master 
Kautilya had also stood the test or time, although the Mauryas 
remained no more in power The descriptions of Greek writers 
Sniftis and also of epigraphic records tell us the potentialities of 
his laws and their practical utility. India, ever today, can learn 
much from these laws and ihe ways of their implementation, as we 
will see subsequently in the following pages. 

Lastly, the purpose of the study is to survey and analyse 
critically the works of modern scholars on this subject in the igt 
of fresh studies, and sources of the period coming into light duc 
to recent knowledge pined in lbs fizbh of orchaeatogy* ptuie. 
epigraphy and numismatics. Special significance of the study of 
this period is due to the fact that some of the scholars 1 have called 
a part of this period as ‘Dark Age’ in the history of ancient 
India, inviting scholars to throw more and more light on the 
history nnd conditions of the period. 


Political Background 1200 BC-JOfl AD) 

In order to conduct a comprehensive study of the socio-economic 
conditions and organisation of a country, the study about the 
political conditions of trie period is necessary as the political 
changes affect the whole of the administrative set-up of the state 
resulting in a change in the living conditions of the people both 
m sneiat and ccomnnic fields. 

During our period of study vast political changes look place 
which affected the political thoughts and institutions to o great 
cjiteot, And. the history of ancient Indian political thought is the 

Icf. Jtyetwil. K. F.. Axdhakiit Yufin Bhfrata (Hindi). 
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story of great mind* that evolved political institutions and guided 
Hindu society For nearly three millenniums. Unlike the political 
in^LzEutioits of ocher ancient countries like Babylonia and Egypt* 
vihicfi t to sonic extent in ihe earliest ages, were contemporaneous 
with those of this land, these latter survived the shocks of Time, 
and were handed almost intact rill our own days. 1 During the 
period of our study the whole framework of Indian political ins¬ 
titutions was undergoing the test of the time, In this ligh t the 
study til the political history of the period is necessary, 

A close study of the political history of the period is also 
necessary to understand Ihe literary, epigraphic and numismatic 
evidences of the period which have very close association with the 
socio-economic structure of ihc period. In the absence of the 
knowledge of the political history or the period, the study of 
social, cultural, economic and commercial conditions of the period 
will not be fruitful. 

Hence, in the following pages a study or the historical develop^ 
ment of the period is made just to enable m in Hinders Funding (lie 
political as well as socio-economic conditions of the period. 

The La ter Mauryas 

The death of Atoka, the brightest of the gems of Indian his¬ 
tory occurred in 236 uc« The post-Atokan age is a + Dark Age’ in 
the Indian history. The genealogical Hits, given in the Brahmana 
or the Duddhisc works, after him are hopelessly confused and dis¬ 
crepant. The PuraQas, however, in spite of the luxuriant growth 
of recessions: agree in one most important fact, namely, Che 
duration of Maury a rule for 137 years. Another important fact 
fn which they very nearly agree is the number of Maurya kings 
who ruled, this number being either nine or ten. 3 

100 bc witnessed Sali^uka on the Muuryan shrone, 3 U was the 
time when the Maury a empire was severely in the dutches of 
disintegration. One of Atoka’s sons Jffauka, the crusher of 
Mlechchha invadors, declared himself the ruler of Kashmir, con¬ 
quering the country upto Knnauj as R£jatarangf$t tells us. 
‘According to Tamnitiio (a Tibetan historian.!, another successor 

^SdclOTL', JI.A.p Ancient Indian Political Thoughts and fnsfltltH iJfflJ, p. 3. 

*A Ctirnpreheniive fiUtViy of India, II, n 43, 

ChftfnolagY r The Agt of Imperial Unity, p. 7Q|. 
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of Asoka. Vifscnii by name. set up at Gflndhira. Vidarbha also 
seems to have Lisscrfcd its indcpenderiefr according to the Afateri- 
kfignimftna of Kalidasa. 1 Elephant cave (HiithigumpJiaj inscription 
°f MahSrflja Khurvdn IcJls us that soon after the de.iih of Ak>ka H 
Kafihga also slipped from the Maurya sceptre Polybius stoics 
(hat Anliochus (he. Antioch us IIJ) H crosscd Caucasus and descen¬ 
ded into Indian renewed hk friendship with Sophagfiseaui, the 
king of Indians; received more elephants, until he had fifty alto¬ 
gether*.* In the south, Andhras were gathering power. Yavanas' 
invasions further deteriorated the condition. Under the pressure 
of such forces of disintegration Pii$yamitrn, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the last Mnuryan king Bfhadratha assassinated the hitler 
while he was reviewing a military parade. 

77ie Syngas 

The coup-detat led by Conimander-iii-Chicf Pu^yaniitra com- 
pJeleiy over-threw the weak Maury a suzerainty from the ihronc 
of Magadha empire, The new dynusty, known as the £ungn + kept 
their way over Magadha for J \2 years according to the Purdnas. 
But the regnal years of various Suhga kings total 120 as shown 
by Pargtter* 

The Siirigas ruled over Magadha from 184 eic to 11 sc. 1 The 
writers of The Age of Itriptiiol Unify assign the period from JS? 
ac to 75 bc. 

Important events of the Sunga monarch were the defeat of Yajna- 
sena,. the king of Yidarbha 1 by the army of Agnimitru* the viceroy 
of Vidiia, during the regime or Pti^amitra; the Greek invasion 
mentioned by grammarian PuUnjjlh Kulldiisa and the author of 
Gvrgi-Sumhiiii, the Horse-Sacrifice (nr two Hotw-Sacriboesj by 
Pujyamiira and the defeat of Yuvanas by Vusumitra! the grand¬ 
son of Pujyamilra on the banks of the Sindhu (cither the Indus 
or a small river of this name in Gwalior region of M*PJ 

The Kdtfwitftitu 

'I he murder of hist Sunga king Dcvabhtiiuj was committed by 
his LI nib man a minister* Vlstideva KStiva. 'Eventually the minis- 

Mf/. p.90. 

-PaJybius, Chsskat Account of India, p. 44^. 

*A Com j h wkt Mli vw History of India, II, cf Chaplcr IV. 

MU P p. 95. 
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icrial fatuity, known as Kanva, assumed (be purple under Vasu- 
deva. but permitted the faineant kings of the Sufiga dynasty to 

continue to rule in obscurity in a corner of their tormer domi¬ 
nions. In or about 40-JO nc both the Suhgas and Kanvas were 
swept away by a southern power. 1 namely Andhras or the 
Saiavihanas. 

The Andhra's occupation on Magadhft was oot a pcmioncii 
attribute Ii appears that they withdrew from Magadha soon after 
their conquest. Wo have a very little knowledge of Magadha 
rulers during the first three centuries of Christian era. 

The Yavamf- Indo-Grtek Rulers 
The ward Yavana was used m mediaeval Indian literal are as a 
synonym of mlediehha and indicated any foreigner. But as late 
us the early centuries of the Christian era it meant, to an Indian, 
the Greeks only. 5 Palanjali's MaJtfbhaiyo, Xtanii-Surfihlld, i "S a 
Pur ana of Giirgi Sarithitd, Kalidasa's drama MAiavikagnimiira, 
Hatblgumpha Inscription of king Kharavela erf Kalinga and series 
of mimismalieal evidences speok to us of activities and role of 
Yavanas in the sociopolitical frame-work of Northern India 
during the period of our study. 

The satraps of partliia and Bactria revolted against the Greek 
empire of Syria and asserted their independence. In the year 250 
ac, Diodot us scl up independent rule in Uactrin. The then empe j 
ror of Syria, Antioch us II Theos and bis successors Sdeucus 11 
and Seteucus 111 remained unsuccessful in re-occupying Bactria. 
On Bacirifin throne Diodotus 1 was succeeded by Diodotus II who 
was overthrown by Euthydemus. According to Polybius, Anliochus 
111 appeared in the east about 212 bc, He remained unsuccess¬ 
ful tn witnessing a victory over Bactria and ultimately promised 
to give Demetrius, the son of Entitydemus, one of his daughters 
and conceded royal title to his father, Then he crossed the Cau¬ 
casus and descended into India; renewed his friendship withSopha- 
gaseous, the king of India fi, r. the part of the country ruled by 
Subhdgasena) and returned back to Mesopotamia with a number 
of war elephants.’ 

lAiyansij A.S.i An Advanced History of India, I, p. ID. 

*AU, 101 . 

’Polybius, CAI, p. 449. 
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J n tlic year F90 nr Euffiydcmuj died and Dcmctriiis became 
She king nf Bactria, Demetrius associated by AppoZfodotus and 
Menander invaded India. The main spots or Yavana invasion 
were Sake t a, Mathura. Mtidhyamika and Kusumadhvaja orPuypa- 
pura (L e r Pfilahputra). Scholars differ on the issue whether (he 
later Maury a king Saliva or king Pufyiintlfra suffered she defeat 
as the hands of she Yav&naj* The relation between Demetruis, 
ApolJodotus and Menander is nos known. But it Is a fuel that the 
latter two were the Creak invaders on India giving assistance to 
the Former in his Indian expedition. It is expected that Menander 
advanced tomb-eastward acro&s Punjab up so Mugadha capital 
FafaJipLitra while Apalladotus moved south-ward (at first south - 
westward i down the Indus to its mouth and whatever itughE lie 
beyond, 1 Yavunas did not keep their sway over Pdtaliputra for 
lu'Ug H A cruel and dreadful war in iherr own kingdom amongst 
themselves 1 broke-ouE, Eucraildes, a leader of Greek origin orga¬ 
nised a rebel against Demetrius and the Zattcrs every effort to re¬ 
capture Bactrra was made futile by t!ie former Demetrius had to 
content on his Indian possessions. 

Meanwhile Eucratides also witnessed some success in India. 
"There is evidence to show that he had Eo fight hard with several 
princes of the Euthydcmian house who maintained their hold on 
parts of India and Afghanistan*^ 

Mermder or MiJinda a leading character in the Miimda-Pariho 
found a pfommenE place in Indian Buddhist tradition. After the 
death of Dr me I nils, this popular figure of Indian history esi a bli- 
shed his suzerainty over a large part of North-western India from 
his famous capila] of Sagala (Modern SfaJkoE), 

Due to the rise of a powerful monarch of PusyamrEra Suiiga in 
Magadha, all Yavana attempt* to command over Madhya-de£n 
were foiled, Indo-Greck rulers had to limit their activities In cen¬ 
tral part of Afghanistan, North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab* 
Sind, Rajput art a* and probably also a small part of Western LF.F, 
Numismatic evidences speak to us of several Jndc- Greek princes 
of the two houses oFEnthydcmU’i and Eucratldcs. Thus we have the 
names of Agathodeio, Agaifrodr^AmynEas, AnriaJctdas flndo-Grerk 
king of famous eplgmphic record regarding the erection of a gtiru- 

l Ctt* U. p. 134. 

MCI, p 109, 
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rfc j-dhvaja at Besnagar), Antimachui, Appollodofus, Apoilophancg, 
Arc foe hi us, Artemi do rus, Demetrius, Diodotus, Diomedes, Diony¬ 
sius, Epander* Eucratidcs, Euthyademin. He] i odes. Nermacus, 
Hippostratus, Lysias. Menander, Nicias. Puntaleon, Peucoiaus, 
Phi to xenus* PJato T Poiyrcnus, Sfrato, Tclephus, Thcophilus and 
ZoifusV The establishment of Scytfoo-Partlihut and the K una 
suzerainty swept away Indo-Greek power from Indian soil. 

The Sakits and ihe Pahalavai 

Ju aJ[ ages the name "Scythian* has been applied generally to 
the nomads inhabiting the northern regions of Europe and Asia/ 8 
Jn the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius it denotes no less than 
three different and widely separated settlements of Sythians. 3 The 
Daleys (Scythians) and ihc Pahafavas, (PartKiavas. ParthiansJ were 
allied tribes, whom Darius had brought under his sway. One 
branch of this famiJy had settled itself in SaknstluTnu (Seistan) 
in the valley of the Hi Emend, which formed the Western boundary 
of ancient India. Darius called them Buka Haumavarku. 4 In the 
second century bc, S&kat, displaced by the Vueb-Chi from their 
home beyond the Syr Darya, moved eastward resulting in a long 
struggle between them and the Parthian kings. Ultimately, Sakas, 
who now were the admijiture of Scythian, Parthian and Iranian 
bloods were subdued by ihe Parthian king Mithrudates JI and the 
Jsakas were forced to m igrate south. Gradually, they drifted to India 
through Arauhoiifl, Gedrosia, Kip in and adjoining territories 
as internal weakness of Bactrian Greeks due to thdr chronic 
internecine strife paved their path. Later on Suka-Parthian kings 
extended their sway over Western India. Mathura, Ujjain and 
Sauraffra. 

During the last quarter of the first century EC arid during the 
first century ad the history of India is closely connected with 
two Saka-Parf Ilian families, as the numismatic evidences and Taxila 
inscription of the year 7B of the Seytho-Parthian era tells us. 

Let us start with the family of Vcuiones, who may have origina¬ 
lly been the Parthian viceroy of Drangiana feast Iran), but later 

mu. p m 

-77jf Cambrfrfgt Hiltary of India y T. p. 509. 

'ibid. 

^Advanced History of fndia^ Hindu period, p. J9L r 
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on enjoyed on independent suzerainty over southern Afghanistan 
and the adjoining territories with t he hdp of his viceroys, Vono- 
nes seems to be a Parthian name hut his brothers Spalahora an d 
Spalirises and nephew Spain gad am a who ruled conjointly with 
Vononcs. Uhc King of the Kings' bear the names of Scythian Fea¬ 
tures, Von ones was succeeded by hEs brotFser Spallrises who 
restruck the coins of Vo nones, Spalyris and Spalngadama besides 
trucking Fiis independent coins as the 'king of the kings' Associated 
by a junior rider aimed Aya (Azes) as mentioned in the KFiarogthi 
legend on the reverse of his coins. 

The other is the Suka family of Manes (Moa or Moga) who 'ex¬ 
tended his suzerainty over large parts of north-western India and 
himself assumed the dignified title of 'great king of kings/ 1 Maucs 
kept his sway over Gandhara r Mathura and adjoining territories. 
The successors of Manes were responsible for the extirpation of the 
Ind li-G reek kingdoms both of Eucratidian house ruling in upper 
Kabul Valley and Euihydemian house ruling in eastern Punjab. 

Again, the numismatic evidences tell us that Maues was succeed-* 
cd by Azes. Whether this Azes is the junior ruler ruled conjoin¬ 
tly whh Spa I irises or some other ruler is a problem on Which 
scholars differ. Azes in his turn as a senior ruler issued coins 
jointly with another king named Azihses, Bur on the other hand, 
we come across coins with Azi lists as a senior and Azes as the 
junior ruling conjointly. There arc some scholars who are of 
the opinion that Azes and Azdises nre the two forms of the same 
name. Still, a group of scholars suggest that Azes as a senior ruler 
remained no more powerful and had to content him self as a junior 
ruler of bis successor Azi lists, Most scholars now believe that Azes I 
was succeeded by Azilises and Azes EJ was a second ruler of that 
name who was probably the ion and successor or Azilbcs and ruled 
for some time conjointly with his predecessor.- 
Numismatic evidence and Takhat-i-bahi inscription in the Yusuf- 
zai territory in the Peshawar districl throw light on another 
Parthian king named Gondophnrrtes (Winner of Glory). Azes II 
was succeeded by Gojidophartics whose name indicates that he was 
Parthian by race. Numismatic evidence further shows that Gondo- 


J AU , p, m . 
■HW fc p. J17 + 
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phames with one Guda or Gudan fhrs brother?) was ruling, proba¬ 
bly somewhere in Arachosja, as the viceregal associate of Orfhag- 
nes, before he became the great king, 1 Gondophurocs remained 
a dominating figure in the politics of North Western India during 
the first-half of the first century ad, By 79 ad, the Ku sstaas 
must have become absolute masters of large parts or Northern 
tad in not only at the expense of Patore^ the successor of Gondo- 
ph.irne& p but also nr a number of independent or semi-independent 
Scythian and Indian princes/ Some other Parthian ml era known 
from their coins arc Bagapharna, At ham a, Miaus or Hern us, 
Arsam Theos. Arsaces Dicains p Hyrcodes, [spata rises and Plisri- 
gacharis. 3 Severe strife broke out among Parthian princes as the 
writer of Per [plus tfJIs us, ‘"Before this town (Barbarieuml ties a 
small islet, and behind it in the interior is Minnagsr, the mclroprh 
lis of Scythia, which is governed, however, by Parthian princes, 
who are perpetually at strife among themselves, expelling each 
other/' 4 This strife paved an easy way for the advent of 
Kudinas in Indian territories. 

The Kit?arias 

The Ku^anas were a branch of the Yue chi who in the early part 
of the Second century pc were Jiving in Kan-Su and Ninghsia, west 
of the Huang-ho river p between Tun Huang and KMan. The 
gleanings of these fads are gathered from Chinese sources/ Dri¬ 
ven from their home by Hiung-nu t Yue-chl, the larger group mov¬ 
ed west-ward and ousted many §aka tribes. But still defeated by 
Wu-s li n t it was forced to move ro the further West. In due course 
of time, they dominated the territory north of the Oxus with thdr 
capital at Kinmshe. Further, they established their rule over Tahm 
(Bactria) with Lan-shi as their capital The little Yue-cha moved 
towards the eastern AJtyntagh and the Riuhtofen mounaajns. 

I he Greater Yuc-oh L in due course of time, became the military 
associates of Saka-Parthian kings and even of tado-Greek kings 

HT/A II p. 210. 

m. 

■16 td w p, 132. 

^Feriplus* CAl t p. 300 , 

*Cfl*lI.p. 223 , 
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like Hermacus. Uliimmdy, they act down near Tahra during the 
earEy decades of First century AD, They had their five principali¬ 
ties or hi-hous : The later chiefs of king of Ku^Ana dynasty con¬ 
quered Tien-CIni (India)* Thus the Ku$atiat emerged aw a powerful 
tribe in North-Western India. The Kudina kings KhVfiiu-ICicj 
and his sod Yen-Kao-Chen are identified with KajuJa Kadphises 
and Wima Kadphijes of the coins. The period and tenure of reign 
of the Ku^apa kings are (he matter of ample controversy hut we 
cun safely assign the reign of the two Kadphiscs during the First 
century ap. 

Kanaka, the greatest of the Kupfuia rulers in India, succeeded 
Wima Kadphisesn He kept his sway over a large part of North 
India and Central Asia, Several theories are put forth by various 
scholars about the chronology' of Kanaka which extends from First 
Century ap. to Third Century a». But most of the scholars are of 
the opinion that Kaniska ruled from ad 78 to ad 101 or 102. 
The Suka era of ad 78 is supposed to be started by Kanaka, 

Among later Kugara kings the names of Va.^ka, Nuvrska. Kan¬ 
aka II and Vfisudeva are worth-noting. We find traces of Ku^a«ia 
reign over Punjab, N+WJ.P. and Afghanistan upto The middle of 
Third Century ad but the Saka-Satraps of Central and Western 
India and the rise of Naga power in Upper India mainly uprooted 
the Kufuna control from Indian soil. 

The Satrapal Families 

The Achaememd conquerors of Northern and North-Western 
India were the first to introduce into the country the satrapai 
system of government* The satraps were a kind of subordinate 
rulers with a varying degree of political importance. The term 
*Satrapa P i$ hellcnised form of the old Persian Kfatra-pavatt 
(meaning ‘protector of the realm*) Indianised into Kgatnipa.* 
During the period of our study, we come across several Mahakja- 
trap* and K$atrapa groups under the regimes of In do-Greek. 
Saka-Parthian and the Ku*ana rutort and ultimately wc come across 
Sat ra pi I families having complete independent suzerainty. 


iCN, Ik p. 226 
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From sources chiefly numismatic, we find references of Kyatrapas 
Viyakamilra, jtravarmana (possibly Indravarman), Aspavamian, 
Strategos, §apedana H Satavaslra, Li oka Kusulaka, Patifca. RajfflVaJa* 
Sondiisa^ Mnnigula, Jihunia and some olher ruling in North India 
at capital places including Taxill, Chirksfi and Mathura under the 
regimes of Saka-pahalava and Kusanas. 

Thf KstUrnpas p f Western imiia 

Certain regions of Western and Central India Jong remained 
under the sway of the Ksatrapus and the Mahak^aEmpm; in Ehe 
early centuries of the Christian era. The satrapal rule seems to 
have been introduced in these parts during the Saka-Palialava 
suzerainty* though no names of individual sacra pa of the period 
are preserved to us r It was* however, not until Che Rufina over- 
lordship that this system of government was well-established here. 1 

The Kf&trapai of Western India are connected with two lines. 
viz. the K$ahiirat«i dynasty and Ehe Knrdamaka dynasty. Scholars 
have opined that the family of the K^ahuratus was of Parthian 
origin while that of the other was the Scythian one,* 

K^aharata Rhunmka is possibly the first known K^atrapu res¬ 
ponsible for the sou Eh-western counter-part of the Kusana empire . 
of the Kanaka's house. Nothing definite can be said about the 
rule and I he chronology of Bhumaka. His coins have been found 
in Malwa, Coastal regions of Gujarat and Kathiawar and the terri¬ 
tory adjoining to Ajmer, 

Nabopana, (he successor of Bhumaka is not only known from 
his coins but also from a number of inscriptions found at Junnir, 
Nasik* Kflrie and other places. Scholars are of the view that the 
Ring Mamba rus re Ter red to by Ehe anonymous writer of The 
Peripius of the Erythraean Sea, is a clear reference of King 
Nahapiina.^ Nahapana very probably flourished about the period 
ad 119-23. His dominions actually comprised the wide area from 
Ajmer to northern Marathn country.* A series of inscriptions 
speak to us of U^avadata (Rsabha-datta) who was the son-in-law 
of Nahapana as well as the viceroy of the southern provinces of 

i fold, p, 263. 
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his dominions. Accord rng to Niisik cave inscriptions, R^ibhudatta 
defeated Nklfayas (MaJavjss) of Rujputana and vished several holy 
places. It was GautamTpGfrn SatakamT. who completely uprooted 
the K&aharttEa dynasty from power. 

The Scythian family of the Kurdumakiis succeeded the Ksahar- 
atas in the South-Western satrapy of the Kusuna empire. Kujan 
Chastana. the son of YaSomatika (or Ghsarmitika) of Kiirdamaka 
family on the earlier coins Is called a Kgafrapa but later on 
emerged as a Mahaksatmpa. The main task before him was to 
recover the terrilories of the Ksahaditas from the SatavaJifiiHis. 
His KsuErnpa successor Jayadamnna met an early death succeeded 
by his son Rudradiimana 1- The Junagarh inscription of Rudra* 
damunn gives a vivid picture of Ids success. He is represented as 
the lord of a vast territory including Akani. Ayaott, AnOpa, 
Aparanm, Sura^ra and Anarta. Defeating SaiakarnT. the lord of 
Daks inn path a twice, he brought the Northern districts of the 
S&tavahana regime under his sway. The famous dam of Sudarsana 
lake near Girnara hills w r as reconstructed by him and the great 
reservoir* which was broken by a terrific flood, was again brought 
into being. He also defeated the republican tribe of the Ynudheyas. 

Rudradamana promised a welfare state to his subjects, lie was 
not only a great conqueror and administrator but a iso a learned 
scholar having knowledge of a number of sciences including 
grammar polity, music, verse and logic. He was a patron of several 
learned scholars. 

RII dtn damn mi died in AH 150* Several rulers succeeded him 
one by one including some famous ones like Rudrasirhha, Jiva- 
d&niana, Rudroscna, But the continuous strife among the royal 
princes, rise of powerful kingdom of Abhlras tn the south, conflicts 
with the aggressive Nfiga neighbours of Vidisu and PadmnvaH and 
rivalry with the Sat availanas led tn the es I if pa I ion of this Satrapy. 
However,, it continued upto ad 304. 

71k* Safav&hanos 

in the First century pc t two southern powers became predomi¬ 
nant in trans-Vindhyaii tndia. These were the Satavahanas of the 
upper Deccan and the Chedts of Kalihga. 1 
According to Pumnas, after the Aurigabhptya Kuqvayana, the 
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earth was to pass to the Andhras. The Andhra Simufcha with his 
fellow tribesmen, the servants of Susarmana, will assail the 
Kanvayina and destroy the remains of the Suhga’s power, and wilJ 
obtain this earth. 1 There is a lot of controversy as regards the 
origin and the chronology pf Ehc Sat&vohann Kings. There is also 
a difference of opinion among the scholars on the reference of 
Furnas calling SJtavnhana family as the Andhfas or the Andhra- 
bh^tyas. Still we gather much about the Sat avail anas from 
Purlna§ t Jala k a stories, Aitareya Bmhmana, the accounts of classic 
cal writers, coins and a number of cpigraphic evidences. 

Simukha (^fiiLikjp £ipraka or Smdhfikat ousted the last Kupva 
King Susarmana from the Magadba throne. He is supposed to have 
ruled for twenty-three years during the third quarter of the First 
Century nc. In Nilnfigbat inscription he is called Raja Simukha- 
Saiavahana. Kfsnu (or Kanha), the brother of Simmkhn ruled as a 
successor of Simukha, &&takar@f I p the successor of Kf$ni was the 
son for brother 7) of Kp?na. He is supposed to exercise sway over 
a wide region of upper Deccan. Some territories of Central and 
Western India were also under his control. According to HathT- 
gumphn inscription of Maharaja Khfirnvela of Killings J,, the 
Western boundaries of Kalihga h s kingdom touched the eastern 
frontier of £dtakarnr& dominions. 

Nothing authentic can be said about the correct chronology, 
identifiertion, number and the regnal years of the Satavlhana 
kings. A Puranic list containing 32 of Andhra kings modified in 
the light of inscriptions and coins have been given by the writers 
of A Comprehensive History of India assuming the regnal years 
of Satavahanu reign as 460 years commencing from 215 bcJ* 
it has been suggested that some of these kings may have belonged 
to collateral lines and ruled at the same time in different parts of 
the Deccan. 3 The peri od of about a century that seems to have 
intervened between the reign of Safakarni I (beginning of the 
Second Century ao) witnessed the temporary eclipse of the 
Satavahana power, owing to the encroachment of the who 

came from east Iran and settled in the lower Sindhu Valley before 

J P^rfitrr + Dynastkl pf Adi/ p 5JT. 

m m pp 32A-27. r Although in the present work ihe regnal years are alio 
assumed cu be 300 years stoning from 75 BC) 
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tbc end or the First century ac. 1 It was GuutamTpuTra who is said 
to have revived the power ot Satuvaha nas destroying the 
Scythians. IjuJchG reeks and Parthian*. The extirpation of the 
Kgaluratu dynasty is dented to his efforts. According to Naslk 
inscription, Aparilnta* Anapa, $urfi£fm t Kukiira. Akara and AvanfT 
were under his control. Therefore* the country extending from the 
Krsnj to Millwa and From Vidarbha to Konkan was under his 
direct sway. He has been also described as the 'Lord of (he 
Vindhya' and £he 'Drun ker of the water of the Three Sea.* 1 in the 
East, West and South. It is a matter of controversy whether 
GaotamTputra or hit son Vpsisthipulra PulumilyT (Pulumilvl) lost 
Ehe Northern region of the kingdom to the KJrdamafcas. Junagarh 
inscription of R Lid radatri an a (An [50) shows the fiaka ruler de¬ 
feated SiltakarriL the lord of Di\ksinapathu. nnd conquered M.llwil. 
Kathiawar, Gujrat, Ihe northern Konkan and the Milhi$matl, It 
seems that Rndradilmana kept under his sway Ihe whole of the Ksa* 
hnrata country except the territories of Nasik and Poona. Despite 
his victory over SaiovJihann King, Rudrad.lmana did not crush the 
former, as he had given the hand of a Saka princess to a ^ntakarn! 
prince, 

PulumfivT, the successor of GautamTputra, extended Sutuvslbana 
empire in some parts of the South, Among the successors of 
Pul Lima vT P Yajnarf ^ItakarnT was most successful who ousted ^akas 
Trom Aparanra and also from some parts of Western India, A 
series of inscriptions including those of Nasik. Kun fieri and 
Chinnn-Ganjam and coins found fn Ch.-mdu, Benir. Konkan, 
Bamda, Kathiawar and territory between the Kjsn.1 and the 
Godavari speak of his greatness. 

The main line of the Sataviflianai saw a downfall in the early 
years of (he Third Century ad, hut the branches of the SfitavBhana 
dynasty and the Viceregal families kept their hold in many parts 
of the Southern and Central India upto the Fourth Century ad, 

Afahn - Meg ho fohatta of Kalifiga 

Although there is obscurity in the history of Kalrrign after 
Asofcn’s conquest, the inscription found in the MathTgtirhphji cave 
in the Eidayagiri hill near Bhuvancshww evjdenlly shows that 
soon after AsokaA death Knfihga slipped away from the Magadha 
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empire into I he hands of Kings of Chedi dynasty among whom 
Maha Weghavahan Maharaja Kharvela is most remarkable. 

It is now admitted on all hands that the K.Ithlgumpha Ins* 
cripiiod docs not bear any date, although sharp controversy 
regarding the date of Khar vela still continues which ranges from 
200 bc to First century ad . 

Kharvela emerged as ihe Kaf frigid hipaii or KLiIrrign-rhakra- 
vartin at the age of twenty-four. He w as a Jam devout. 

KharnveJa’s career appears to have been meteoric. His achieve¬ 
ments dazzle us like a flash of lightning, which soon disappears. 1 
The history of Kalinga after his denlh is obscure, But it is no 
doubt that he had promised a state of pride and immense welfare 
to his subjects. 

Vikramdditytt of Uj jay ini 

Perhaps one of the most debatable problems of Indian history 
is the exlslence of famous king Vikramuditya, the hero of the 
hearts of Indian masses in the First century DC in Ujjayini. 
Legends found in Vemia Ptiflchavimiafl, Dviit^iiifiafci Puttalikd* 
Bfhatkalhd Thermal i and Kiilakiicharya's narrative all speak the 
valour and popularity of King Vikramiiditya. According to Jain 
narratives, he was of GardahhilFa dynasty. He expelled Sakns 
from Ujjayini and commenced the famous Vjkranxa era in ihe 
year 58 bc + According to Kdhkdchdrya Kathdnka J + Ujjayini was 
ruled over by Gardabhilla for 13 years. Vikrarnadltya, his son 
ruled over Ujjayini for 60 years. Hrs four successors ruled res¬ 
pectively for 40, l| p M and 10 years. It has been suggested by 
some scholars that Gautamtputra £atakami of PratUthana was 
King Vihramaditya bul in the absence of any concrete proof the 
suggestion did not appeal the scholars. Further t in Ihe absence 
of definite evidence for the existence of Vikramaditya in 58 bc, 
scholars have yet to decide the place of Vilramuditya in the 
history of India during first century nr. 

Local Dynasties and Tribes 

The Yavana invasion and the disruption of the Suriga empire 
encouraged the provincial governors of Suriga empire to secede 
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from their centra! authority. Ayodhyfl. KausEfrhhTp Maihiirfl and 
Ahichhatra emerged ns independent principals lies. As the numfo- 
nutie evidence tell* ns. Some republic suites like the Arjuniiyarias p 
[he Sibis, the Apstyas, the Trigartas and the powerful Yaudheyns 
came into power. The Audumburas and the Kupindas also 
declared their independence. Moat of these tribes lost their in¬ 
dependence due to the Saka-Purthian and the Kusiina invasions. 
After tli t downfall of the Kusapas, same nf these tribes again 
attained their independence. 

It will not, however, be out of place to mention here the role 
of the Abhlras. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar suggested that Kardamaka 
Rudrasilftha was degraded in ad 183-91 due to (he rise of 
Abhlrn Mahttfl&tWpa Isvaradalta, Rapson placed Ilvaradattu 
between a p 15fS and ad 161. Most of the scholars follow the 
approach of Df- Bhandarkar. 

During the period of our review the South India witnessed 
three states viz. the Choja, the Cbera and the P^n^ya. The Chain 
kept its sway over the territory adjoining to the delta of (he 
Kflvert The Choi as ruled from First century fle to first century 
ah. Afterwards the Otera and the dynasties extended 

their control over the territories ruled by I he Choi a. The most 
distinguished Chola ruler wm Karikila who is supposed to 
invade Ceyfon Tamil literature is full of the glory of this great 
King 

We also find the trace of another ruler at Kanchs named Top- 
daiman Jjnndiraiyan, Some scholars maintain that from Him the 
Pallava niters of Toudaimandalam owe llieir succession all ho ugh 
the relation between the Tonjaiyar Kings and the later Pa I lavas 
is uncertain. 

The Chern Kings ruled over the territory from the West Const 
to the Koftkan in the Norlh. Among the Chera Kings only 
Imaiyavarumhan Nftjtmjcraf is wortlwnemioning who h supposed 
to defeat Yavanas, These Yav&nas might have been Greeks or 
Arab merchants who might have migrated To that country hy 
sen-route. The Cher a Kings joined hands with the Chola against 
She Piindyns while they fought as ally of the Pandya against the 
Cholo, til us maintaining a political balance. 

The Pnnrfyo kingdom was to the South of the Chola. Mudu- 
kudumi Peru vjJ uds and N e d unje[iyun are the kings whom the 
pjindya people bowed as symbols of valour and victory. 
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fn Ceylon, the kings of Vijnyu dynasty continued to rule upto 
ao I20 h Thereafter tlie Lambakanna dynasty kept their control 
over Ceylon for some centuries. 

Economic Philosophy In Ancient India 

To understand the economic conditions in ancient India, Two 
concepts viz. Arttiasftsfra and the V&rta hold out prominent, h 
was the master-mind of KmitiJya who first systematically classified 
the Vidyag into four divisions vlz., Anvikfikl, the triple Vedas 
i frayi). Vdrid and Dandonhi 1 KaUfilya further csplains that the 
school of Mann classifies sciences into three: TrayJ t Viirtd and 
DattfanUL School of Brhaspati only believes in Vdrtd and Banifd- 
nIti while that of Usanns only in Da^a-nJtL 1 The view of Kautrlya 
was followed by all the succeeding writers* Mann* recommends, 
‘From those versed in the three Vedas let him (the Ring) learn the 
three-fold (sacred science /. e. Trqyf), the primeval science of 
government (Ben&wTfi}, the science of dialectics {L e, Anvikffkt 
including sciences like the Nydya, Samkkyo and so forth), and the 
knowfedge of the (supreme] Souk from the people (the theory of) 
the (various) trade and professions (i. c, the Vanity, Yajrbivafkya 1 
also maintains that the study of these sciences are Che necessary 
qualities of □ good king. 

The concept Vdrtd Is mentioned in Rdntdyana, \1ahuhhftrata and 
a number of par Unas including Vijrtu, dgni, Bhdgavafa, J dyu, 
Brahma, Matsya and Brahmdrda Pnrtmai^ According to Kautilya^ 
Vdrul includes agriculture* eatik-breeding and trade, lartfi Is men¬ 
tioned as a useful science as it brings in grains* cattle* goid, forest - 
produce fkupyaj, and free labour (Pitfib A king, having a fair 
knowledge of Farm can have an effective hold over ihc treasury 
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and the army. According to Vuyit Parma} it is the science which 
deals with the occupational set-up. As water rolled on + money- 
lending {Kuslda) was also included tinder the science of Vtlrfd, 
&ukra s includes agriculture, commerce, cattle-breeding and money- 
lending under V&rid* A similar view is represented by BftWgQ i-tira 
Purihia* Drii-FurftriQ* also includes K'amt&mtaka (artisan ship) 
tinder Vbrtd. K. V, Rangaswaiui Aiyangar has rightly remarked- 

TrumldUiil into modem terms ibis, would mean that * -Jrid woi a branch of 
Jcnowleduc dealing with ttk© economics of agriculture* Erode, indusiry and 
banking. 1 e is practically eo-eatemive with modem EcdnatnliS wJlh Ihe omia- 
sion pf Cansumpiiun and Public Finance-* 

FdrM has been regarded a? the life-blood of the whole occupa¬ 
tional structure of the sociely. Without il, the world is regarded 
as breatheless.* According to Malmt/iaratu* the very tool of the 
world (loka) is VdrU i. It wms a mu^t -study subject for every king* 
Thus, tve see that as compared to the economics jn the modem 
sense, l and had a narrower scope. The other concept ArlhitMsira 
seems to have a wider scope. We sec the name of the work of 
master-mind Kaufilyu as Arthainstw. Yajn i vulkya* and N.1md„i 3li 
hold that whenever there is conflict between Arthaisstra and 
Dhanmisfunti* the laws of the tatter should be preferred, Katifilym*s 
Arthasastra is the combination of Vdrtti, Btwdanlri and jurispru¬ 
dence. Thus, its scope is wider than the economics in the modem 
sense. According to iukra~fiiflsura, u it deals with the actions and 
adniinistraiion of kings in accordance w ith the i Sfuiis and the 
Smyth and also with the means of proper earnings in irrfoa.fasfra. 

fn this way, it is evident that the studies as regards the science 
of economics was not unknown in ancient tfldla, although there 
was no Indian equivalent of modern economics. 


Scope iif Study 


Tlie subject-mat ter of our study is divided into eleven Chapters. 
The present Chapter deals with the importance of study, political 
background and the scope of economic philosophy of ancient 
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India. How the physical environments affected the then economic 
set-up is the scope of Chapter II Chapter IN discusser in detail, 
various social itnd national factors affecting tlie economic organi¬ 
sation' In Chapter IV are den ft the role of agriculture in She 
occupational structure, conditions of Forest! ind gardens, types, 
management and ownership of land, means and techniques of 
cultivation* stale in relation to agriculture and forestry, and the 
problems of rent and kind-revenue. Then there is a Chapter on 
'Animal Life and Fisheries. 1 Chapter on 'Industries, Handicrafts 
and Mining 1 is devoted to the position and general conditions of 
craftsmen and the importance of mines and minerals; while Chap¬ 
ters VJf and VJII throw light on the nature and principles of trade 
and commerce, means of transport and communication and the 
problem of profits. Chapter IX includes the study of labour 
conditions and social securiiy as obtaining rrt ancient India. Under 
the Chapter fc CapiiaI T Currency and Credit*, the various aspects of 
weallh, currency, credit, deposits and interest are dealt wiih r The 
last Chapter viz State and Economy* is devoted lo the study of 
the state and its constituents, sources of income and expenditure 
and stale lit relationship with planning and administration. 

To sum up. the scope of ihe study is to analyse the economic 
conditions nf the people, living in India during 2fM) ur fo 2*M) 
ad, in collaboration with social* physical and political factors of 
the period- 


Chapter If 


Physical Environments Affecting 
Economic Set-up 

Mas is i he product of The environments he live** in* Fhs daily 
3ife t living conditions and habits an; determined largely by geogra¬ 
phical factors. Physical environments of a country not only 
provide a basis for The development of a nation's economic, legal, 
political and ecclesiastical institutions, hue they nJso determine the 
ideals nf people and mould the entire philosophical and psycholo¬ 
gical texture of man. 1 In the following pages our cfforis are to 
discuss the factors constituting physical structure of India, as 
depicted in the ancient sources during the period of our study. 

According to Herodotus* the father of history, India was the 
most farther part of the inhabited world towards the rising sun. 1 
Eratosthenes and other wrjters have described India as a rhomboid, 
nr unequal quadrilateral, in shape, with the Indus on Ihc west, (he 
mountains on the north, and the sen on the east and south.* In 
the geography of Ptolemy, the true shape or India is completely 
distorted, and its most striking feature, the acute angle formed by 
the meeting of the two coasts of the Peninsula as Cape Comorin i s 
changed to a single const-line, running almost straight from the 
mouth of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. 4 After a survey 
of the dimensions of India given by the classical writers Cunnin¬ 
gham concludes: Indians, even at that early date in their history, 
had a very accurate knowledge of the form and extent of their 
native land.* 

River Indus was regarded as the western boundary of India, 4 
but many writers do not give the Indus as the western boundary 

v M u LifsLil. Faittiftil Emmmy in Amrirm India* p. I. 
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of India, but include with iE four satrapies, the Gedrosu Arachotae. 
Arii and Faro pant tsadac, making ihc river Coptics its furthest limit. 
In the west, south and the cast India is surrounded by ocean The 
Indian ocean including the Red Sea and She Persian Gulf was 
called Erythraean Sea Pkdemy extends the western boundary of 
India to Hindukush and includes modem Afghanistan, Baluchistan 
and Kandahar within India 1 

Dttisloftf in India 

Astronomers like Parashara and Varahmihira and Psmitsas inclu¬ 
ding BrakmStrfa, MBrkatfty*, fvm. Vdyu, and Afatrya, Malta- 
hharaiu as well, have stated the names of nine divisions (i, e. 
Na*a-khan,!a) of India. The companions of Alexander also 
mention nine nations in India.* 

According to Manu/ the land created by gods, which lies between 
the two divine rivers Sarusvpli and Dreadvatf, is called Brailma- 
varta, the customs of which is adopted by virtuous men. Then 
there is the country of Brah marries, next to Bra Inna vartu. including 
the Kurus, Matsyas, Panel talas and Surasenakas, This country is 
regarded as the most pious one. Ail men on earth are suggested 
to learn ethical code from the Brahman as of this country. Manu 
adds that Madbyadeia lies between the Himnvat and the Vindhya 
to the east of Prayaga and to the west of Vinasana white Aryavarta 
is the land extending from eastern ocean to tire western one between 
the two mountains mentioned above, ft is further added that 
land where the black antelope naturally roams, is a place fit for 
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the perform a nee of sacrifices. The country different from these 
belongs to tiic Mlechchhas, 

P:bir. iij-3 J j. no doubt, refers to I he Udichya and Prachya divisions 
of the country with a number of janapadas associated with ihose 
parts, but he is more particular about Aryavarfa, (he land of the 
£4;a&J A lot of controversy exists among the scholars for the 
exact location and boundaries of these divisions. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era India was divided 
into five divisions, 

India was first known to the Chinese in the time of the Emperor 
Wuli, of the later Han dynasty, in the Second Century before Christ. 
It was then called Yuan-lu or Yln-tu, (hat is Hindu and Shintu, or 
Sindhu. At a later date it was named Thinn-tu. In the official 
records of the Thang dynasty, India is described as consEiLuting of 
"Five Divisions”, called the East, West, North. South and Central, 
which ate usually styled the "Five Indies. 

According to modern writers* Indio has been divided into four 
natural divisions viz. The Himalayas, the Indo-GangetEc plains, 
the Southern Plateau and the Coast-lines, 

THE HIM ALA YAS 

From [lines immemorial, the Himalayas have been the proud 
sentinel of India and Indian people. There arc many references in 
the Makabkafhya to Himavant Parvata, hut one also finds a com¬ 
ment on the glacier Himaiil, and the melting of snow fhimasratha) 
referred to earlier by Pinini* Besides these,great mountains have 
been described by Marui and other law givers. 

The Himalayas protect India from the cold winds of the north 
on the one hand, and cause rainfall by providing a lijnderance to 
tiie monsoon currents of the south on the other, Besides, it feeds 
the great rivers of India including the Indus, the Ganges and most 
of their tributaries with snowy water. Thus, it is obvious that the 
Himalayas are to be credited as the basis of the whole social, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural backgrounds and development of India, 
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THE INDQ-GANGETIC PLAINS 

The great plains ranging from the Himalayas in the north to the 
Vindhyaa in the south and watered hy the Indus, the Ganges and 
their tributaries are called the Indo-G angelic plains which have 
beer one oTthe most fertile areas of the world and which have 
been a source of perpetual lure for ibe barbarious hoards of the 
north since ihti dawn of human contacts. The men of ihe enrih 
were recommended to [earn their several usages from Elio in habit¬ 
ants of these plains , 1 * 

The classical writers have described, in detail, the role of vari¬ 
ous rivers m the economy of the Indian nation. 

The whoJe of India is watered by rivers, some of which unite 
with the two greatest. the Indus and the Ganges, while others 
enter the sea through mouths of iheir own. They all have their 
sources in I he Caucasus , 3 * * * The Ganges flows down from the mono- 
tainous country, and when it readies [hr plains bend Inwards Ihe 
sea in ihaE region, il empties by a single outlet , 3 ft was supposed 
to have nineteen tributaries, some of Iheni being navigable 1 

The Indus, called by ihc inhabitant? Sindtid. rising on that spur 
of Mount Caucasus wfcfch is called Parapunmus, front sources 
fronting the sunrise, receives also itself nineteen riven, of which 
tbc most famous, arc the Hydaapes, which have four tributaries; 
the Cantabra, which has ihree; the Acesincs and the Hypnsis, 
whrdi are both navigable.* The Indus empties by two mouths into 
the southern .sea, encompassing the country culled Pa la lent. which 
is similar to the Delta of Egypt , 11 The writer of Periplus mentions 
the Sifithtis (tndus) as the largest of all rivers which fall into 
the Erythraean Sca f and which, indeed, pours, into such a 
vast body of water that while you are yet far off from Ehe land 
aL its mouth you find the sea turned of a while colour by its 
waters/ 
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The vast size of the Indian rivcft filFcd the mrnds of Greek 
writers wilh wonder. It was recorded lhat Alexander on no day 
sailed on the Indus less than 600 stadia, and was unable id reach 
its mouth in Jess than live months and a few days, and yet it mpp- 
ears that it is smaller than the Ganges. 1, 

The InJn-GanueiLc plains due to earthquakes, and the porous¬ 
ness of the soil due to humidity, often wi tilth sed the change in the 
beds of t he rivers. Aristohulus, sou on certain mission to India, 
saw a country of more than ct thousand cities* together with villa- 
get, that had abandoned its proper bed, and had turned aside 
into the other bed on the left that was much deeper* and flowed 
with precipitous descent like a cataract, so that ihc Indus no lon¬ 
ger watered, by it overflows, and abandoned country on the 
right. 1 

No doubt the rivers, from times immemorial, has watered the 
northern plains of India also providing a rich sdt to the soil Ncar- 
chus mentions that the alluvia deposited by the rivers increase and. 
create the plains (possibly deltas) by silt that is fertile and soft. 1 

In this way die ft vers nut only made the plains fertile by addrng 
silt to them, but also by providing water for field* and animals. 
We find traces tlim they provided the facilities of navigation and 
fisheries, 

THE SOUTHER# PLATEAU 

While the plains of northern India provided fhe ground for 
agricultural potentially, south India remained busy in it? indus¬ 
trial development. The paucity of rainfall* the black cotton sod, 
non-amble belts of rivers including the Narmada, the K;sn3, the 
Godavari, the Vagai etc, made it a compulsion fur Southern India 
to develop industrially with un effective contact and commercial 
intercourse with the western countries as is obvious from Ptrfpius 
of Erythraean Sea and other sources. Btii despite the differ cnees 
in the economic set-up of North and South India, a cultural har¬ 
mony existed between ihe two, as an authority puts it. 

From the earliest dawn of recqrded history, however, this pre¬ 
historic and fundamental difference between the Aryan and agri¬ 
cultural North, *itid the industrial and commercial Dravid South, 
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items to have vanished. But its Croces remained in the ideology 
developed io these two parts of ihe country. 1 

THE COAST-USES 

The ancient writers had a fair knowledge of (he Indian coast' 
lifie^ Indian traditions preserve several references of seas and ^ea- 
voyages, Practically, uFtnosl, by all ihe writers* ocean was regarded 
as ihe eastern, western and southern boundary of India. 

Some writers have tried to measure rhe coast-lines of India,* 
Ptolemy refers to Gulf of Kanfhi iCutchl Prof. R L C. Mnjumdar 
identifying the places mentioned by the anonymous writer of the 
Ftriplus identifies The Gulf of Eirinon with the Runn of Cutch and 
the gulf of Baracb with I Jullc of Catch, and Co mar i with Cape Cu- 
mufjfh Mentioning the sea bclwctn India and Ceylon, Slrabo says 
that the sea is full of shallows not more than sis paces in depth, 
but in some channels so deep that no anchors can find the bottom.® 
Periphu i seems to survey the Indiancoasr right from Barbaricum, at 
the month of the Indus, to The mouth of the Gauges, and more-over 
to Chryse {i.e. Malay Peninsula), mentioning sea-ports like Bary- 
ga?a f Bhrgufcacfictiha i. c. modern Broach situated in the gulf of 
Baryguza), Suppara, Mtiziris* Ncleynda* Podncn etc. 

Periplui t further mentions that in foreign sailors, the floating of 
black serpents of eft ira-ordlnary silt on water was a sign of (heir 
nearness to the Indian land. 4 According to the writer of Periplus t 
in the gulf of Raraca, there existed seven islands and the sea r toss¬ 
ing in violent commotion, forms eddies and impetuous whirlpools 
in every direction,® 

In the absence of broken coast-lines, ports and harbours of effi¬ 
cient nature have been a problem for India since a lung. Hence ihe 
ships in ancient times had to face the violent seas even at the most 
famous sea-port of Barygaza. Further the depth of the sea was 
also a questionable affair, This irregularity is mentioned by Pe/rip* 
ius. About Barygaza they i sea-waves) arc more violent than else- 
where; so that all of a sudden you see the depths laid hare, and 
portions of land turned into sea, and the aea T where ships were 
sailing but just before, turned without warning into dry land.* 
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Climate, RaittfaU and Temperature 

The dimate determines the growth of vegetation and the living 
pattern ofliiimnn and animal life. Being in the neighbourhood of 
equator. India has remained a warm country, no doubt with some 
cool in the northern areas. The high Himalayas are covered with 
snow, as its very name Hjmavnnt suggests. The sea^cuasts have 
witnessed a luxuriant climate wrth the admixture of humidity. 

I ndia being most refreshed by the blowing of the west wind, and 
have in consequence a salubrious climated The ancient sailors 
talked about the ‘Hjppajus Wind h , named after the pilot Hippn- 
fus who first discovered it It. being a periodical wind, blows in 
Indian sea From the south-west," 

Indian mon.soon prevails about the month of July or EpiphL 3 
Eratosthenes says that India is watered by summer rains when the 
plain becomes marshy^ At other instance, he says that India has 
two rains and two crops, both never Tailing.* 

Indian climate is of hybrid character. A wide diversity tio in 
Indian climate resulting in the areas of torrential rain-fall in Assam 
on the one hand and dry area of Thar on the other Thus when 
AristobuJus talks that in India the air is humid and proportionately 
more nourishing and more productive 11 —he is correct: and when 
Qnesicmus complains lhat the sun hi India is scorching causing a 
great deficiency of moisture on the surface of skin 1 —he is also 
correct. 

Indian monsoon is the gamble in rain. Although the classical 
accounts declare Indian climate as never-faihng yet wc get ample 
proofs from Iain Canons of a famine during the later years of 
Chandra Gupia Maury a. 

Ftoru and Fauna 

Unlike PaEiini. Palnnjali has not mentioned many forests, tn fact 
there arc references only to KM an Java and Bn i Ivan a which are 
unnoticed by Pan mi. The former, according lo the Mdhnbhiirata 
was situated on a river called Asvaratha. while in the Padma 
Purarm it is described as lying near the banks of the Yamuna, 

*P!kvy, CAh P- m. 

^hcriplu^ CAh p. 306. 
ytid p p. m 
^iriihg, CAh P Uh 
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and Inriraprastbfl was pari of it, The identification of die tatter is 
uncertain. The KJgikjndh&guhi is ajso referred 10 in ihe Muta}- 
Mi fhyaJ 

If so appears that the abundance of flora and fauna was a pmb- 
[cm- Therefore, Manu might have suggested that the Geld belonged 
to him who first removed the weed, and the deer to him who 
first wounded it. 1 Indian forcsls had a place in Homan poem 
when Virgil tells/ 1 ,., ihe forests which India bears by the ocean— 
the utmost corner of the world forest, no shot of arrow can reach 
i he sky that fops the trees'* The density of Indian forests, alleged 
lo be superfluous by Strabo t is described by Onesicritus who says 
that in South India there are some great trees whose branches have 
first grow n to the height of twelve cubits, and then, after such gro¬ 
wth, have grown downwards* as though, bent down, till they have 
lunched the earth, and then* thus di&tribufed, have taken rools 
under-ground like Invent and (hen another, and so on successively 
so that from only one tree there is formed a vast sun-shade r like n 
tent with many supporting columns*, {a banyan free according lo 
R,C, Mujumdari Greek writers also mention trees of enormous 
siic in the shadows of which even four hundred horsemen can pass 
ihe noon under one [rce,* But accounts appear to be more than 
superfluous where certain Greek writers mention trees which, at 
noon, cast shadows equal to five stadia, 1 
Animal life during the period under-review must have played a 
significant role as due to abundance of forests or the wild, there 
was an ample provision for wild life and cattle-breeding. The ani¬ 
mal life and fisheries would be dealt with ai appropriate places in 
subsequent pages. We find the mention of animals like elephants, 
Irons* horses, cows, etc, at several places in the sources of our 
study* The same animals ere to hr found in India as in Acthopia 
and Egypt! and the Indian rivers arc said to possess all the river 
animals except ihe hippopotamus/ Special kinds of am s having 
wing* were suited to mining purposes." According to Aristo hulas, 
both land and water animals urc found in India larger than [hose 
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in other countries bui m (he country adjorriing to I fie Nile. 1 

Such wus the physical structure of Ancient India which Find its 
own influence on the sorfo-economfc conditions then prevailing in 
ihe country . 


*CAl t p, as4. 
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Social Set-up and Organisation 


In OftQBk to study the economic conditions of n country or of □ 
people, the study of the social set-up and the organisational struc¬ 
ture of the society is necessary, as the socio-political backgrounds 
affect the economic structure of a country Eo a greal extent, The 
ancient Hindus did not only speculate over the abstract mctu physi¬ 
cal problems but they also gave serious at tent ion to the problems 
of socio-economic organisation. They had a fundamental view 
before them that the basts of every social organisation is the human 
needs and humun outlook. The pFanning of their social organi¬ 
sation was bused on the adjustment of human behaviour, and cul¬ 
tural and religions undemanding. There was a social regulation 
in undent Indian life well-diverted towards the four purs u sari has 
vj> rt Dharma. Arihu. Kama and Mofcsa, 

The systematic plan as regards vanjas, Mramas, family structure, 
aims in life* marriage and other suniskaras was so intellectually 
chalked nut, that even after the march of centuries after 
centuries and even after the admixture of many cultural and socio¬ 
political ups and downs, it could not be wiped out from the soils 
of this sub-continent, although nearly all the oilier social organi¬ 
sations of the ancient people of the other countries have remorned 
a subject of by-gone days whose glory had left a Ffttle dust. Hence* 
a systematic study of the social set-up and organisation of the 
period w ill not be out of place to study the economic organisation 
which is nothing but a compact product of geographical environ¬ 
ments and social conditions. 

As stated above, the old pattern of ancient Indian organisation 
still moic or less dominates the scene, its study is not primarily 
with a view to vindicating the Hindu thinkers' capacities and 
achievements in this direction, but in order to discover the roots 
of the Hindus 1 social institutions and organisation* without the 
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knowledge of which no social reform arid reconstruction is really 
possible, and also in order Eu sec If there are any fruitful sugges¬ 
tions discoverable for such reform and reran struction. 1 

India's Cultural Heritage: Unity Among Diversiries 

Through-out ancient period* India lias remained one cultural 
unit despite political and geographical diversifies. Religions, castes 
and languages did not come in ihe way of its cultural unity. Even 
today, inspilc of the political partition of Indio, no-body believe* 
in the theory of twonations. Emotional integration dominated 
the scene through out the pages of history, the credit goes to our 
rich cultural heritage. 

Culture, as the term is used here, is conceptual frame-work des¬ 
igned to convey an admittedly simplified picture of the basic rules 
and patterns of human behaviour. As such, it has reference to the 
patterns of [bought, emotions, values, ideas and categories often 
expressed in symbols which shape human awareness and human 
experience. These patterns influence the way in which man looks 
upon himself and his role in the uni versa. Thus, culture, in this 
sense, not only filters human experience but organises behaviour. 3 

Despile the onslaught of time, culturally united India has with¬ 
stood like a ruck in the bellowing sea. No doubt a vast change has 
cropped in I he etilture and civilisation due to foreign influences 
from time to lime, but the fundamental ideals in some other garbs 
ore already there. With the coming of foreigners in the counEry. 
wiIh the establishing of alien rule and advent of another culture, 
she old terms and idea? began to be clothed in a new garb. They 
went on insensibly changing their substance fill it was hardly 
recognisable^ Still the power to digest various alien cultures 
and civilisations remained with Indian culture for along time. 
The Greeks, the Sukas. the Part hi a ns, the Kusfmus. the Hfinasand 
many other tribes entered India and permanently absorbed them- 
selves in the Indian society as the sons and daughters of India, In 
the words of Late Shri L Nehru, “we have to be proud of India not 
because of her ancient magnifieient heritage but also because of 
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her remarkable capacity to add la it by keeping Che doors and 
windows of her mind and spirit open to fresh and invigorating 
winds from distant lands. India's strength has been two-fold; her 
own innate culture which flowered through the ages and her rapa¬ 
city to draw from ocher sources and Chose ndd to her own/ 

Thus when we talk of ancncni India, both in this work or other¬ 
wise, it is the cultural India* away from it* political, social or 
religious barriers. Unity remained a constant phenomenon both 
in the peaceful shadows of spiritualism and religious awakening* 
and also under the clouds of wars resulting in the thunders of 
blood-sheds and violence. 

The Varnas 

The soda! regulation of Vnrnasrama-dharma was so compact 
that the origin of varnas was dedicated to the divine origin. In 
Pnrusa SHkfti of Rgveda, Brahman as arc represented the mouth of 
the Purtifa, the Rjjanyas [i.e. Ksairiyaj his arms, the Vaisya his 
thighs and the SOdra his feet/ Mann, also holds that the four 
Varnas proceeded from the limbs of The Creator. 2 According to 
Manu-SmffU the four Varnas are Brithfftana* Ksatriya, Vaisyaand 
Sftdra. There is no fifth vama.* Similar are the views of Vajna- 
valkya alio.* 

According to Kaulijya/ 5, the duty of the Brahmaip is study* 
teaching, performance of sacnlice, officiating in others 1 sacrificial 
performance arid the giving and the receiving of gifts. 

That of a Kgatriya it study, performance of sacrifice, giving gifts, 
military occupation, and protection of life. 

That of a Vaiiya is study, performance of sacrifice* giving gifts, 
agriculture, catric-breeding. and trade, 

Thai of a Sddra is the serving of the twice-born (dvijatl). agri¬ 
culture, cailJe-brtediflg + and trade, the profession of artisans and 
court-bards. 
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According to Mami\ He assigned to Brahma n*x teaching and 
studying (the Veda)* sacrificing for their own benefit and for others, 
giving and accepting (of alms); 

To Ksatriya r He commanded to protect the people, to bestow 
gifts* to offer sacrifice?* to study (the Veda), and to abstain from 
attaching it mist IF to sensual pleasures, 

To Vaisya T to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, offer sacrifices, to 
study (the Veda), to trade, to lend money, and lo cultivate land, 

One occupation only the Lord prescribed to the SQdr.i, to serve 
meekly even these (other) three castes. 

Mann lays down some common dhumus to all four Yarnas 
including absentemion from injuring veracity, abstention from un¬ 
lawfully appropriating (the goods of others), purity, the erintrol of 
the organs. Yjjfiavalkya 3 adds self-restraint* forgiveness, upright- 
oess and generosity. 

Among the several occupations, the most commendable are 
teaching the Veda for a Brahmanti, protecting the people for a 
Ksairiya, and trade for a Vaiiya T 3 Smfii favoured BrfihmaTsas to 
the highest extent As the BrUhmairm sprangfrom (Brahmans) 
mouth, as he was the first-born* arid as he possesses the Veda, he 
is by right the lord of this w hole creation, 4 Again, the Smnis regard 
him as the highest on earth, eating his own food, wearing his own 
apparel* bestowing hk own in alms* Everything existing in the 
world was regarded as his property. 1 He was recommended to be 
free from taxes. 1 He filled the highest offices of state and society 
by his character—those of teacher* priest, judge, prime-minister, 
assessor and member of the Dharma Parisad. the standing legal 
commission in the administration. He was punishable in law* but 
not by capital punishment/ 

JF a Brahmans violated certain restrictions us regards food, gifts, 
occupations or professions* he was supposed to Jose his status. - 
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BuE at the time nf Adversity and distress, lie was a flowed lo ft ilfow 
She occupations of the lower Vartias, no doubt with certain restric- 
[ions. Mann and \ ajfiavaJkyu Jay down ten sources of livelihood 
open to all in adversity or distress viz, p learning* mechanical arts* 
work for wages, service, rearing cattle, trade, agriculture, content¬ 
ment, begging and receiving interest. 3 

The worst tvas the position qf Sodras as appears from the 
Smflis* He was compelled to serve the dvijlfis, He was expected 
to possess no property because his master or the Brahmans was 
supposed to be the real possessor of his property. 3 He was subject 
Eo heavy and brutal punishments, both corporal and economic, 
for the guilts committed by him.* Rut the punishments for such 
guifts given to people of other Vanias were comparatively milder; 
needless to say, comparatively negligible in case of the Urahmann. 

Certain, although ti mired* social, religious and political privileges 
were promised to the ^udrns. It is supposed that he was indepen¬ 
dent to follow some vocations 1 He was permitted to perform the 

_ ddha K ^ ie vows thz five daily sacrifices with repitition of 
Namah only, ft 


From The above description* we may safely conclude that the 
Varnas were designed to stabilise soda I organisation and social 

equilibrium and solidarity through o presupposed and well de- 

huod occupational sirueturc and economic nrganisaiEOE], Thus* [he 
Varpa-dharma denies the accumulation of wealth to the Brjhmaiia; 
° JS mam dluirma hes in spiritual and Intellectual quests. The 
Ksatriya mn y accumulate wealth so much as is necessary for the 
upkeep and protection of the people dependent upon him and has 
Ed use ft for the some purpose: his principal dharma lies in direct- 
ing his energies towards expression of valour* bravery and even 
might, hut with a view io giving protection to the week. The 
Vuisya is allowed to accumulate wealth, but with a view to 
strengthening mainly the economic resources of the society uf 
which he Is n member and not for the purpose of hoarding merely 
for personal uxe. The Sudra class is designed to assist others by 
doing actual constructive work, and aliio by directing their energies 
towards the service of the varnas. On the whole, therefore* the 
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varna theory was devised with ii view to engaging the di Re rent 
types of buman energies in different s-JianneIs suitable to each of 
ihcm t and all cowards Che one end of social organisation, social 
lability and social progress. 1 

The Caste System 

The Varna theory travelled well throughout the long period; but 
with the passage of time certain other phenomena cropped in* 
resulting in the birth of various castes in Indian society still preva¬ 
lent with Tult force throughout the country. 

During early Vecfic period the occupational structure did not 
provide any barrier for the social status of a person. Everybody 
enjoyed Che same social status. But the stationers of the society 
and the rigidly followed varpa theory paved path for the caste 
system. We find the traces rfj^ti (Caste) in &r&hma$a literature 
the Cifhya.sfiims and in SmftisJ 

Palanjali had differentiated caste and varna + According to him 
the caste is attained by birth only but on the other hand the varna 
is related to birth and the occupational qualities. 3 

The psychology of occupational brotherhood among the members 
of the same varna led to more and more close ties between the 
members of art occupation. Their day-to-day needs, behaviour 
and the lining patterns had fo 11 tide rgn in similar circumstances, 
naturally affecting the family and economic standards. The system 
of guilds, in this way came into vogue and possibly resulted in the 
social groups which wens called or castes during the liter 

period. 

Despite economic, geographical barriers also affected the centra¬ 
lisation of the vama theory to a great extent. The castes like 
Magddlia, Amba*tha and Vidcha are the sheer products of the 
[armorial divisions. A trice of this territorial rigidity may be seen 
in Mitnv-Smrtl* which divides the country into Brahmavarfa, 
Brahmuj^i. Madhyade£a and Aryfivailo. 

The above rigidity was also due to certain amount of social 
superiority among the people of those territories, as Mams says. 
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From o Brahmana, born in that country* leI a 1] men on earth 
[earn their several Usages** As is said earlier, the period imder- 
rtv]tw was marked with a significant influx of Yavanu. iSaka, 
PahaJavM, Kuxttna and ocher foreign population in India, So far 
as these tribes remained in power, they were regarded as K^atnya 
but Inter on they were regarded as the people of Sndra castes. 
"But in consequence of the omission of the sacred rites, and of 
tFieir not consulting Brahm.inas, the following tribes of K^atriyas 
have gradually sunk in this world to the condition of Sudras: the 
Punjrafeas, ihe Chodas, the Cravens, the Rlthbojas, the Yuvanas, 
the ^ukas> the Paradas, the Pahnlavas, the C hinas, the Kiratos, 
and the Daradas. k>i On the contrary Milmda-Panha describes 
King Milinda of Ksatriya lineage. 1 Patanjali commenting on 
f F&pitii IL 4J0) maintains that S^ikas and Yavanas living outside 
Aryuvartn are the Siidras of higher order. 

But perhaps the most important cause which led the origin of 
castes and sub-castes is the system of Anufoma and Pratiloma 
marriages. Smftls have referred intermarriages between male* or 
higher find females of lower castes (i. e. Anuloma), and vice-versa 
(Pratilomn). Sanction was not given to the latter one. 1 

Due to such marriages a large number of mixed castes came 
into existence. These castes were regarded as Varna-Snrftkams* 
According to Wnhu^kdrata* 132 such castes and a number of sub- 
castes existed due to such marriages,* Mann refer*, to castes like 
Ambnyfha, Ni^ida K Llgru, Sijta. Vajtfehnka p Chanda la, Mtfgadha* 
Ksatiru and Ayngava/ 

Castes also existed even after the marriages in the males a tad 
females of equal vama According to Manu, ihrse (sons) w hom 
rhe twice-born begets on w r ivcs of cqtial castes, hul who* not 
fulfilling rheir sacred duties, are excluded from the Savirrr, one 
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must designate by the appellation VrtlyasJ 

Some fight upon the caste system lias also been thrown by 
contemporary classical writers. Miignsthenese mentions seven 
castes in India viz. philosophers, farmers, shepherds and hunters, 
artisans aod the day-labourers, inspectors and spies, warriors and 
advisers and councillors.* 

Nearclius speaks of sophists: That the Brahmancs (i,r. 
Brakmaitas) engage in affairs of sEalc and attend ihe kings as , 
councillors . 3 

We shall deal in detail, the various vocations and professions 
adopted by Use various castes, at some other place in this work. 

THE DRAMAS 

A amnia was regarded as a stage of life in which the individual 
has Id irain himself fur a certain period, and exert himself within 
the circuit nf the same in order Eu qualify himself for (he next.* 
The four airs mas are: the brahmacharya p the grhastha, [he viina- 
prasiha and unyfsa. Scholars arc of the opinion that originally 
[here existed three asm mas, Sanyasairama whs added later on, 
Mann also refers to three iisrumas;* but at the other place, he 
dearly mentions the four asramus when he says : The student, the 
householder, the hermit, and the ascetic, these (constitute) four 
separate orders, which all spring from (the order nfj householder *- 1 
An individual after passing from order to order, after offering 
sacrifices and subduing his senses becomes, fired with (giving) alms 
and offerings or Food, an ascetic, gains bliss after death. Mann 
further adds tlial when he has paid the three debt (i. e. flit debt to 
the pqs, the debt to the ancestors, and the debt to the gods), he 
should apply his mind to final liberation . 7 

After Upanaynna sacrament, a young boy is culled a dvrja s thus 
formally entering mto Hrabrnacharyasrama. Ther^ are differences 
of opinion regarding the age of the pupil at which he is to 
commence his studies. According to Manu, in ihe eighth year 
after conception* one should perform the initiation (U parlay ana) 
of a Hrahmapa, in the eleventh after conception (that) of a 
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K$afriya, but in the twelfth that of a VaiSya, Mann further states 
that the initiation of a Brahmapa who desires proficiency in sacred 
learning should take place in the fifth year (after concept ion), 
(that) of a Ksafriyn who wishes to become powerful in the sixth, 
(and lhalj of a Vaiiya who longs for (success in his) business in the 
eighth, 1 The laws of YajnavaJkya are more flexible. Accordingly, 
L 1 pa nay an a may be carried ant at any convenient time giving due 
credit lo family traditions,* A BrahmaehitT was supposed to study 
the three Vedas under a teacher for 36, IS, 9 years or until he has 
prefectly Jeamt them. 5 After his studies and having haihed. with 
ihe permission of his teacher, and performed according to the rule, 
the Samdvartana T he was entitled to enter the gyhasthlsrama. 5 

GrbastMsranui i? regarded as the asnuvtn of the highest honour, 
as all other orders receive support from the house-holder (gphaslhal 
The dehbt> irfi-rna. pitf-fm and deva-fm) are paid by the house¬ 
holder. He is supposed to be responsible for the performance of 
five Yajnas viz, the Brahma, Pitr p Deva h Bhuta and the Nf. s 

From the point of view of a particular aspect, viz, the aspect of 
social valuation the gfhastha is exalted, on the grounds of its fend¬ 
ing support to the other three isramas, the scope it affords for the 
practice and cultivation of all the three puru^rrthag* viz., dharma. B 
arfha and Kama, as well as of its direct contact with rise society 
and the consequent direct contributions made by it to the society, 11 
The as ram a next to grhasthasrama is vanaprasthasTama, In this 
stage of life, the .individual leaves his family and takes shelter in 
the forest to bring hrs senses of enjoyment under control : In this 
stage of life an individual is expected to devote his time in ihe 
study of the Upanisads and the Srutis and also in practising 
penances for purging of his body for ihe spiritual development to 
the fullest extent.* 

The last as ram a being sanydsa in which an individual enters 
eilher after gfhastMsrama or after vinapr^thasrama. 1 By ihe 
restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love and hatred] and 
by the abstention from injuring ihe creatures, an ascetic becomes fit 
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The study of the as mm us will remain incomplete unless we add 
something as regards sacraments I. sains Liras) which according to 
Gautama 1 urt 40 in number. From birth to death. ihese sariiskaras 
were tnirly distributed :\t scheduled periods of life-time or life- 
events. I he physical* ethical, psychicmotional and cultural out¬ 
looks in iitc were NifgeJy moulded and shaped by these sacraments 
which include SEtrii.skaras f i Ice garbliidhiina p ptiEtisavurj, 
slm a n ton nay ana, ja i □ k anna, na maka rana, arm aprnsana, cho la. 
upariaynnn, samavartara and marriage. 

The economic sfgrijFrcancc of the asramav and sajttskunu are of 
no Jess importance as they affect the whole oar-look of an individual 
as regards food, drinks, clothing, sheifer, mode of Jiving and (he 
income, expenditure nod the investment pattern of individual and 
social V\fc T Tfaese days when our younger generations are mad 
after ta_s.li ion and other evils. as a result of causes like international 
contact, a patient thinking on social code as regards some funda¬ 
mental sacraments may produce fruitful results affecting the 
individual and national economy to a great cxteiiL 

Organisation of Families 

Family is a group of persons united by tics or marriage, blood 
or adoption; constituting a single house-hold: interacting and 
communicating with each other in respective social roles of 
husband arid wife, mother and father, son and daughter, brother 
and sister; and creating and maintaining a common culture] 1 Of 
alJ the organisations Jarge or small, w hich the society unfolds, none 
transcends the family in the intensity of its sociological signifi¬ 
cance.* The family must have had its origin in the biological 
phenomenon of reproduction, but it gradually developed into a 
socio-psychological phenomenon of the highesi significance* In 
some civilised societies, and predominantly among the Hindus, the 
original biological functions and the satisfaction of the sex were 
positively made subservient to the higher valves of life, to moral 
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and spiritual life and to fife after death. 1 

fn ancient fndia, the family (kuhi) formed the smaller unit and 
its members looked after the collective interest rather ihan the 
individual one for mutual welfare. The family group included 
brother and his son, and a number of oiher relations but the circle 
wai; not confined to marital relations only. The gfhapati with 
his bhuryfi or patnT looked after the domestic interest The son 
was supposed to be the remover of sorrow, and his birth in the 
family was hailed wiih joy. Tlie daughter's son and grandson, 
were Fairly Important persons rn a family. The relations on the 
m-|aw T s side included the parents-in-law. The maternal and 
pate rn Li I aunl$, the maternal uncle and aunt. The grand-parents on 
the father's and the mother^ side were other Yaumt relations. 3 

Thus we see that Che Hindu family circle has a joint nature, all 
the members living together in rhe same abode. 

The family responsibilities art burdened by an individual as he 
enter* the gfhasthasrama. Thenceforth, the five great sacrifices 
vk + the Brahma-yajna, the Pitf-yajua. the Deva-yajna t the B hilt a- 
yajna and the Manusya-yajna have to be performed by him 
regularly, in order to gain permanent happiness/ 

A gfhastha {Ku(umbiti) r thus, engages himself in worshipping 
the sages by the private recitation of the Veda, the gods by burnt 
oblations, the nunes by funeral offerings men by food, and the 
Bhfitas by the Bafi offering. 1 

The family besides providing a code of human, social and 
cultural behaviour also paved path for vocational and professional 
training and opportunities for its members, ft sought socio¬ 
economic solutions of the problems faced by its members for an 
effective adjustment in the social life, providing a sort oT social 
security. 

Systems of Marriage 

The kinds of marriage ultimately evolved were eight, though 
unanimity about the admissibility of most of them was far from 
being attained even by the time of the present Sariihila of Manu- 
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The eight forms of marriage as piven by -.Yflir/fr 1 are: 

I- The Brahma form, constituting of the gift of a duughier hy 
rhe father, after decking her with ornaments, to a man T 
learned in the Vedas, and or a good character whom the 
bride's fa [her himself invites. 

£ The Daiva form, is the gift of a daughter who has been 
decked with orna merits, to a priest who duly officiates at a 
sacrifice, during the course of its performance, 

3* The Ar$a form, wherein the faEher gives his daughter in 
marriage to the bridegroom, after receiving a cow and a bull, 
*or two pain of these from the bridegroom p in accordance 
with requirements of sacred law and not in any sense with 
(he intention of selling the child. 

4, The Prujapatya form, in which the faihcr makes a gift of a 
daughter, by addressing the couple with I he test, “may both 
of yon perform \ogeEher your dh arena", and has dune due 
honour to the bridegroom. 

5, The Aaura form, in which the bridegroom receives a maiden, 
after having given as much wealth as he can afford, to the 
kinsmen and Eo rhe bride hersefft according to his own 
Will 

6, The Gandhurva form, wherein the mutual love and consent 
of (he brrdc and bridegroom is the only condition required 
to bring about the union. Such voluntary union springs 
from desire and has sexual intercourse for its purpose, 

7, The Raki&asa form, is the forcible abduction of a maiden 
from her home, while she cries and weeps, after [her 
kinsman) have been slain or wounded and (their houses) 
broken open, 

8, The Paisacha form of marriage is the one when a mao by 
stealth seduces a girl who is sleeping, intoxicated, or disor¬ 
dered in mEellecL 

The first six are regarded lawful for a Brahmana. (he last four for 
a Ksatriya. and the same four, excepting the Rak^asa rite, for a 
V aisya and a Sfldra. First four forms of marriage are approved 
in the case of a Brahniana, (he Rak^asa in the case of Ksatriya, 
and Asura in the case of Yaisya and that nf a Sudr.i The 
Paisacha and !he Asura forms should never be used as they are the 
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most unlawful. ’ 

Radiant, teamed, handsome, righteous, blameless and wealthy 
sons destined to live a life of a hundred year* are sprung from the 
couples married through first Four Atmu of marriage. The 
remaining marriages produce the contrary results. 

We may find examples of every kind of marriage in every country 
and more or less is every people. Hence, a tic rent India dtd not 
remain an exception to every foim of marriage. 

From ihc foregoing information, we can easily gather that the 
brrdc-price or dowry is bitterly condemned and is thought against 
sacred law and morals. 

Ncarrhus refers that among some tribes the virgin! are set before 
all as a prize for the man who wins the factory in a first prize, so 
that they may marry the victor without dowry 1 . Such practice of 
marriage was known In Indian traditions us Swayunnara, 

Aristobulus mentions that at Taxila poor father unable to marry 
Iheir daughters, lead them forth to the market-place in the flower 
of their age to the sound of both trumpets and drums, thus 
assembling a crowd, and to any man who comes forward they 
first expose her rear parts upto the shoulders and then her front 
parts, and if she pleases him* and the same time allow* herself 
to he persuaded* on approved terms, he marries her 1 However, 
such practices arc not cor ro bora led from Indian sources. 

Exogamy 

Ary a marriage seems to adhere lo exogamy strictly. Snvrlis 
maintain that Saprndas, Sagotrqs and Samaara^as are excluded 
from muEUiil marriage. 1 Post-pubcrtal period was regarded as the 
ideal age for the marriage of girls.* 

Dissolution of \ far ring? 

According to Kauptya, a bride can be rejected after the 
marriage if It is detected the* she had been unchaste. Similarly* 
a woman can abandon a husband who is of bad character, who 
hm gone abroad since a long, who ls a traitor to the slate, who 
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has lose potentiality, who is caste-degraded or who is supposed to 
be dangerous for the life of hts wife 1 Knuplya also gives coral* 
deration lo Mnksa U.M. divorce)- Yiijfiavalkya and Many 
advocaie the abandonment of a damsel by her husband ii >hc is 
blemished, diseased of deflowered but with declaration to that 
effect.- 1 ft is recommended that in case the husband is impotent, 
missing, dead or ascetic, the wife may seek another husband,* 
Manu states that if the husband went abroad Tor some sacred 
duty for acquiring [earning or fame, or for pleasure, the wife must 
wait for him Tor eight, six and three years respective!). 1 

/ Re*Marriage 

Kauirlva lays tfoisn rules for re-marriage of males. Accordingly, 
if a woman either brings forth no live-children, or has no male 
issue, or is barren, her husband can marry another respectively 
after eight, ten and twelve years." Besides ihesc, Maim adds I hat 
a qurrelsome wife may be superseded without delay. 

During early Vedie limes, the re-marriage of □ widow was 
not looked upon wit): cold eyes. But in Snuff i,*, the re-marriage 
of widow was generally nut favoured, For a virtuous woman a 
second husband was not anywhere prescribed.” A widow was 
thought to upkeep the memory of her (dead) husband." But again 
in Smrtis, we come across the following text: 1 ' 1 

If a woman abandoned by her husband, or a widow, of her 
own accord contracts a second marriage and bears (a son), he 
is called the son of a paunarbhava (i.e. a rt-married woman). 

If she be (still) a virgin, or one who returned ■ lo her first 
husband) after leaving him, she is worthy to again perform with 
her second (or find deserted) husband the (nuptial) ceremony. 

Social and naturalTy the economic status of such paunarbhava 
as well as her offsprings might have been a questionable affair. 


Polygyny 


As seen above, the law givers permilled a man lo marry another 
woman in caw his first wife is cither barren Df brings forth dead 
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children nr only female issues. Law-givers on the whole do not 
appear to favour polygyny, 1 Neve rlfie I ess „ iTs and buts Are men¬ 
tioned by them. 

K a ill Ely n states that having given the necessary a mount of 
Sulk a and property even in those women who have not received 
such things on the occasion of their marriage with him, and also 
having given his wives the proportionate compensation and an 
adequaie subsistence, he may marry any number of women: for 
women art created for the sake of sons.- Greek writers mainiain 
that the custom or having ssveruE wives was common in Indian 

/ Niyoga 

As the law-givers have opined that the bride is given to the 
family and not to the groom only, a child-less widow is allowed 
to bear only a son to the younger brother of her husband, or any 
SGpimfa or sagotra of the husband. 1 This custom h know n as 
Niyogu 11 evirate). Mann lays down that there should be no 
carnal desire in the male and female thus appointed. The child 
thus born was regarded as she Kfefruju son of the deceased hus¬ 
band, ihe Kfftra {lg. the field) being the wife/ 

Further* Mann has clearly condemned the custom by saying 
it beastly and against the sacred Jaws/ 

The Custom of 5arf 

We find instances of sati customs in epics. But law givers have 
maintained silence over the matter. The classical writers say lhat 
among certain tribes rn Indio wives in order to avoid a life of dis¬ 
grace gladly burned themselves up along with their deceased hus¬ 
bands. 1 

Position of Women a ml Children in Society 

We have so far seen the marital position of a man and a woman. 
Here, we shall deal with the socio-economic status of a woman and 
her sons* 

The ami-feminist doctrines of ihe older law prevailed during the 
period of Smfffj also. Manu recommends the perpetual dependen- 
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ctr of a woman, her father protecting in the childhood, husband in 
the youth and son in the old aat 1 Education is Jfcely departed to 
a Brahma char! after Upaiuyami sacrament, but tor a woman, niH- 
rioge h equivalent eo the upanayana. Serving the husband is regar¬ 
ded as equivalent to the residence in the house of the teacher, and 
the household duties as ihe daily worship of sacred fire. 2 Thus, ihc 
society did not expect esteemed, educated and teamed women of 
the old like Mnitrayi. Giirgl. Lopumudra, Gho?ii T Visvaviifi and 
and ApsiJa- Stitt Mak&bMsya refers so Ltpadhyayi, Uyadhyayl and 
Uyudhynyunt. The last word is translated by Momer Williams as 
The wife of n teacher' while the former two T probably* denoted a 
female teacher. PotLinjali also refers to a young girl of ihe AUf»* 
gav] school and a Brahmani studying Kasnkrisni doctrines^ But, 
from I he rnformatron we receive from the references, rt is clear that 
ihe female education was very insignificant. 

The wise were suggested to he away from the company of (he 
woman, she educes men by nature. She is regarded to lead even 
learned men astray making them staves of desire and anger. 1 4 Acc¬ 
ording to \mnda-PQtrhQ f the woman is regarded as instable by 
nature, leading any man astray - 

A woman was liable to capital puni&hment for a series of serious 
crimes, 

But there is the other side oT the picture also. A irue househol¬ 
der is expected to treat his daughters with tenderness and affection 7 
to respect elder sister and father's or mother’s sister Irke his 
mother- 7 A leather is ten-tiroes venerable ihan an llpadhyfiyn, 
father a hundred limes more than a teacher, w hile a mother a Ehoti- 
sand times more than a father.* The family’s duty is to guard the 
woman properly * According lo M.rnu, women must be honoured 
and adorned by their fathers, brothers, husbands, and hmihcrs-in* 
law who desire their own welfare. He ntlds where women are 
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honoured. there the gods arc pleased; but where they are not hono¬ 
ured no sacred rate yields reward, 1 

In Afanu-Smrti, wc find that a wife, a son, and a slave are not 
supposed to have any property The Wealth which they cam is for 
him to whom they belong. 1 loddenily, it is worthy of note that while 
most Smrti'-tEXfe give the w ife n right to a share of her husband's 
property upon partition by sons, such property has not found place 
in any of the enumerations. Nor, of course have other properties 
acquired by women by purchases or otherwise been mentioned. But 
if we take the enumerations against the background of the obvio* 
usly earlier text that woman could ho]d no property, ft means that 
these properties were gradually introduced as exceptions to the 
genera] incapacity of a woman for ownership. Viewed jn this light 
they indicate, growing concessions of property rights to women in 
the same manner as Roman low conceded to women rights to 
Peculmirt 3 

Monu states six kinds ofStrTdhana viz. + what was given before 
nuptial fire (Adhyagni), what was given on I he bridal procession 
(AdhyavOhanika), what was given in token of love (Prifidatta), 
gifts by brothers, gifts by mother and gifts by father. 7 Such pro¬ 
perty added by her husband goes to her offsprings in case she dies 
during the life-time of her husband.* Narnia also mentions six 
kinds of St rid liana. Yfijnavalkya enumerates a number of kinds of 
StrTtfhana including gifts by father, mother, brother and husband, 
gifts given before the nuptial fire; gift at the Lrme of the husband 
raking another wife* gifts given by other kinship etc, 4 

Knuiilya refers to StrTdliana including means of subsistence 
(vfiti) and jewellery. In his opinion, a wife can make use of her 
properly in maintaining her son. her daughter-in-law, or herself 
if her absent husband has not made any provision for her mainte¬ 
nance, However, in calamities, disease and famine* in warding off 
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dangers and in charitable acts, the husband may make u« of this 
property . 1 

On the death of the husband if a woman is desirous to lead a 
pious life, she is entitled to receive her endowment, jewelJeiy and 
Use balance of 'Ulka due to her, otherwise she shuIl be caused to 
pay them back (ogeiher with inlcresf 

A barren w idow leading a pious life enjoys the properly of her 
husband tiEJ she dies , 3 

Stiff ship 

Manu dedares that sis out of the twelve sons are true kinsmen 
and heirs, the nesi being kinsmen only. The Icghnmite son o\ a 
body, ihe son begotten on a wife, the son adopted, the son made, 
the son snoredly horn, and the son east off, are the si* heirs and 
kinsmen: while the son of an unmarried damsel, the son received 
with the wife, the son bought, the son begotten on a remarried 
woman, the son self-given, and the son of a Sudra ft:male, are the 
sin kinsmen, hut not heirs . 1 

The eldest son is authorised to offer to pmd Q 21 SfUddha cere¬ 
mony. Immediately on the birth of his first horn son a man is 
called fiilher and is freed, from the debt to the manes, Therefore* 
the son is worthy to of the whole estate . 6 He was worthy ol father- 
like reverence and honour from his younger brothers . 1 ’ 1 In case the 
brothers desire separation, he is entitled in the best portion of 
ancestral properly ; But in case of his un worthiness he was subject 
I" lose his special rights 7 


Position of Biiuvhtt'r.K 

A son-less f.uticr is allowed to appoint his daughter as puErika 
so that her son may perform his funeral rites and Sraddhtu The 
daughter's s^on inherits the estate of his sonlcss maienal grand* 
father.* The unmarried daughter has a share in She separate pro¬ 
perty of his mother. ' Further, an unmarried daughter is to receive 
from her every brother one-fourth of his share, after ihe de ;lli of 
the father. 1,B 
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Law of Inheritance 

Maim* Vajnavalkya, Narada and of hers indicate that ihe father 
enjoys his property during the lifetime and sons only divide bet¬ 
ween them after his death- 1 According to YSjnava Ikya, the father 
divides the property between his sons either as per his wishes, nr by 
giving a superior share to the eldest or by dividing the property 
equally. 1 Mnnu lays down that the additional share deducted for 
the eldest shall be one-twentieth of the estate and the best of all 
chattels, for the middlemost half of that, bat for the youngest one 
fourth.* 

So fair as the inheritance to a son-Jess man is concerned. Yah 
navlkya states the following order; 

I. the wife. 2. daughters, 3, parents. 4. brothers, 5. brother's 
son. 6, Gutrajas, 7, Bandhus, E, Disciples, 9. fellow pupils of 
the same teacher, 1 

Kaut ilyn maintains that sons whose faEhcr.i and mothers or an¬ 
cestors are alive cannot be independent. After their time, division 
of ancestors property among descendents from the same ancestor 
shall take place, calculati ng per sterpes (according to fathers), * He 
adds that self-acquired property or any of the sons, with the excep¬ 
tion of that kind of properly which \t earned by means of pzirenial 
property, is not divisible. 1 

Kautilya further states that division of inheritance shall be 
made when all the inheritors have attained their majority. If It 
is made before, the minors shall have the Er shares* free of all debts. 
These shares of the minors shall be placed in the safe custody of 
the relatives of their mothers, or of aged gentlemen of the village, 
till they altaEn their majority, The same rule shall apply rn case 
of those who have gone abroad.* 

Thus, we can conclude that the law of inheritance has been a 
pan of sacred law in ancient India, which has widely and intensi¬ 
vely been studied in order to smeothen the administrative work to 
avoid the social conflict* which may have naturally arisen demund- 
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ing a practical, social, legal and psycho!r>greal solid ion. 

Aims in Lift 

Tire four put ufarthtis viz dharmn. art ha, kflma and mok^a are 
rhe psycho^uoral bases of the theory of four .Tsnunas, The four 
terms possess a deeper meaning than the English synonyms 
morality* wealth, desires and salvation. 

The whole sum io life h dominated by [wo aspects; the pravffti 
aspect and the nhrtti aspect, Artha and kama are concerned with 
ihe former one, while dharmt and mok^a with ihe latter one. The 
artha and k&ma purusiinhas based on economic and instinctive 
ouMooks promise a success in this world while mak$a paves 
path for the welfare of the divine w r orld. Dhurrna is the greatest 
correlating facior. 1 hus p we see that the four piinisarthns which 
determine the moral, economic, instinctive and spiritual aspects 
nre in rerdependent * This interdependence is a synthesis of the 
four usrama* els well us the two aspects of pravftii and nty/UL 
Now a note on each : 

Dhtirma 

The word dharnui is derived from dir* i.e. to preserve or to hold 
together- Dharma is regarded as human justice. 'Justice", says 
Mann, being violated, destroys, being preserved preserves, + Dharma, 
as a sacred law includes contentment, forgiveness, self-control, 
abstention from unrighteously appropriating any thing, purifica¬ 
tion, coercion of the organs, wisdom, knowledge, truthfulness, and 
abstention from anger. Thus, dharma is regarded as the preserver 
of the universe. 

Arfha 

Artha is expected to include all the means necessary for acquir¬ 
ing worldly prosperity, Artha, on the one hand refer* to the aims 
i n life, and on the other to one or The four puniprihas, viz* that 
which satisfies human desire. In this sense, ihe term Artha ts 
equivalent to Dr. Marshall’s ‘goods’ being, 'my material object 
capable of satisfying a human desire'- 1 
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Kftma 

ft refers to aJJ the desire in mao for enjoyment and satisfaction 
of the life of the senses, including the sea drive to which the word 
kaom more prominency refers.® Kama covers the instinctive aspect 
o' a human urge. Without kama T there are no offsprings and 
without offsprings, the debt of the manes does always iwina on the 
head of the householder—is the Hindu view of life. 

MokiQ 

This ptiru^rtha paves path for the spiritual outlook and pro¬ 
gress of the souh It leads to an appropriate place in the realm 
of the divine power. Indians believe in the theory of transmigra¬ 
tion. K arm as arc responsible Tor purwrjanma. Almost ail the 
religions (except Qrviiira) of ancient India showed the ways and 
means to avoid the next birth. In order to be free from the cycle 
of birth and death and to attain the moks.a (he. the salvation). 

Ric economic significance of these purusiirtlijs are of no less 
importance, As stated earlier, they provided a synthesis between 
the various stages of life gramas) and also between the pravftti 
and nivprti aspects of life. These correlative phenomena provided 
an equilibrium between tte material and spiritual phases of life. 
Despite the Jow economic status and property Indian masse- knew 
to live with contentment and satisfaction, as they were leas donti- 
tiaicd by material and scxuaF aspects and more by religious and 
spiritual aspects which were based on Joclo-cultural traditions of 
sacrifice, co-operation* mutual understanding and standard patterns 
of social behaviour and economic living. Ancient Indian society 
did not dream of a reckless material progress, but it tried to keep 
h 'Self bound under the progressive staEicness of the society with 
pne-determined living standards. 

And, here we find a clue for our modern economic problems too, 
Dcspiie a considerable increase of national and per capita Income 
due to the implementation of Five-Ye a r-F fans in free India, the 
teeming millions of India are growing more and more dissatisfied 
in the field of their material welfare. The causes are two-fold: 
firstly, we have remained unsuccessful in maintaining the old 
synthesis; and secondly, the expectations of our economic standards 


L Prabhti F op. ctf, p. ah 
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have been too high. 

Thug, the old values may prove fruitful in solving our modern 
economic problems. 


The Holt* of Religion 


The old concept of dhamra iLe, the preservation of human 
law and justice) could no lunger remain in force, Dhanrtu, as time 
rolled on, emerged in the form of various religious tulE*. Indian 
society was moulded by the ways and failhs shown by various 
religious calls. Naturally* the socio-economic view of Indian 
masses was determined by the religion, VV.A, Lewis, citing an 
example on Hinduism, says that "'more fundamentally we can not 
accept the conclusion that it is always economic change which 
causes religious change* and never religious change ihas causes 
economic and social change, ft is no! true Eilat if economic and 
religious doctrines conflict, the economic intcrest will always win. 
Thu Hindu cow has remained sacred for centuries* although this is 
plainly contrary to economic interests/ 11 

During the period of our study, we hud that the Indian religious 
cults spread its sway over the adjoining countries including Tibet, 
China, SuvarnadvTpo, Ceylon and other countries through monks 
and missionaries resulting m the cultural expansion or Indian 
so do-religious spirits, fhc cultural expansion paved path for 
economic contacts and commercial intercourse. 

As a whole, we may conclude that Hinduism (including other 
religious cults of ancient India I influences economic growth if) m 
ils attitudinaJ aspect, mainly through the interrelated beliefs in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the law of Karma and the objective of 
release from re-birth- the siress on the other worldiness and usce- 
licism, and certain religious prejudices such is the attitude towards 
the cow and inhibitions regarding certain items of diet: and rir) rn 
its institutional aspect, mainly through caste system, the joint 
family, the practice of non-marriage of widows, and the Hindu law 
of inheritance and success inn. 


r Corporate Life anJ Institutions 

J '/ /like every civilised country' group organisations were witnessed 


hj . 


3 7S* Thtary of Economic Growth t p, 106, 

"MUNia Vibi, Hinduism and Economic Growth, p, 2fiJ. 
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in India also. These guilds were not only social and economic, but 
a]so religious and military. The more specifically economic institu¬ 
tions, which Formed a sort of cross-dr vision over vnri^a-asrama- 
dharma, into guilds, associations T trade unions, joint stock com¬ 
panies took a more active, u more day-to-day pan in regulating 
the life of the individual and at the same time attending to the 
needs of the community. 1 The motive behind the guild organisa¬ 
tion Was to face common dangers and promote Hie common interest 
in a better manner. The protection of The common i mere at pri¬ 
marily against rival and competitive bodies was the main aim. The 
insecurity and danger at the hands of anti-social elements and the 
rxpollution by the state formed another factor in favour of cor¬ 
porate organisations, 3 According to an authdHlv. 'one way of 
protecting society against disruption whs to emphasise the utility 
of class divisions and corporate organisations within society* and 
to enfbl the support of public opinion and governments, in enforc¬ 
ing the rules of such grouping. 4 

Moreover, one of the causes for such organisations may be trac¬ 
ed in psychological back-ground, The fellow feelings of individu¬ 
als nod families of equal economic and social standards paved 
path for such corporate bodies. 

References of various kinds of guilds arc found in she Vedas, 
Upaniiadhs. Buddhist literature. Jam scriptures, Kau|ilya p s Artha- 
sasrra. Pacini's grammar, G|-hy as Litres, Dharma^astras. and a series 
of other works. On the basis of various cpigmphic sources and 
Jltukas cic. T a comprehensive list, of 24 occupations in which guild 
organisation existed, has been given. 4 

FvauEilya referring to guild lays down that 'Those who can be 
expected to relieve misery* who can give instructions to artisans* 
who can be trusted with deposits, who can plan artistic work after 
their own design (or capital), and who can be relied upon by guilds 
of artisans, may receive the deposits of the guild. The guilds 
(£regTj shall receive their deposits back in the time of distress/ 1 

‘Shah. K T t AFE. p 57. 

*GpJMJ. Latlfinji. It ft* XLlt H Pt. Ill, P H9t>, Majvmdi i m k Corparwe Ufr 
in Ancient India, p 47. 

3 Aiyangdr, R., ALT, pp. 52-5J. 

^Mujumrtar. R.C., CL, pp. Ifl-H. 
s ArtA, tV. I. 
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Manu states ; if a m;in belonging to 3 corporation inhabiting a 
village or a di.strict, after swearing to an agree merit, break* it thro- 
ugh avarice, the king shall banish him from his realm. J Manu 
also refers to p guild (gapa) of heretics, 1 

Yajnuvalkya Jays down that the change in the constitution of 
sreoi, nargam* pijiunji and other guilds, h only possible by the 
state recognition, 1 Kftylyna refers to guilds. viz. ga^a. pagoda, 
puga, vrata, sreiji and other collective organisations. He also refer.* 
to the right of guilds to punish its hcad/ NArada also mentions 
guilds like £rcpT. miigftma,puga. YF&to, and gapa, Epigraphlc 
records from Jun rifir and Nasik also speak to us of guilds func¬ 
tioning as banks. 3 

From the above information, wc come actress several terms 
representing corporate bodies of various kinds. We may discuss 
some of them: 

Srepi 

Medhaiithi, the comments tor of Munusmrti. defines sre^T as 
‘guilds of merchants* artisan*, bankers, or Brahmins learned in the 
four Vedas; while Fapini as "an assembly of persons follow ing a 
common craft or trade and a common duty/* 1 Commenting on 
NArada, Govindarija defines it as a guiEd of merchants and husba¬ 
ndmen." It appeared to LalJanjj Gopal that it had been more often 
used in its restricted scope to mean an economic corporation/ 
His view is not away from truth as VijnAnc&vani commenting on 
YAjnavalkya (It, 192J. describes it as a corporation, whose memb¬ 
ers came from the one and the same craft. 

Kula 

Tile Kula was regarded as a group in which a tic of kinship 
existed. 

W( 1 * VIII, 219, 

^ ip ?rzi trt^t t 

=f <rrtrf«T Tp*rnpT5% niHqw s $ u tv T 6i 
< i wa * Nwn i frfa: i 

ITT T ? TrTT^T II YA}. n. 1 91 

* fiiaii?- Ftitndk jhj, pp. fi7S-82 Tommcnt on A^o^r, ((, 7} 

a Msto* a tm w tUT, 1162, H65. *JW, XL1T. ITT. p. 

*Aiyanpr T op. eft* P- 58 a t a 7* 
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<ja{ia 

Although Gaga ih interpreted rn a number of ways, still mosl of 
the scholars regard it either as a religious corporation or an assem¬ 
blage of famines or a fraternity p developed as a political corpora- 
tion t c 

trail i 

Mah;Ib;ia$ya refers VTata as a corn post Lion of various castes and 
vocation?. Katyayuna exp Fa Jits V rata, as a group t>3'armed per¬ 
sonnel. 1 According to Jayuwa 1, it is a combination of un ski I Fed 
artisans . 4 

It appears that Vratais someEhing to do with individuals belong¬ 
ing to the Vratyas, mentioned as degradud K&alnyus in the dhar- 
musaslras. Any group of Vnityiis T constituted for a common pur¬ 
poses was called VraU. a 

Fuga and Sumgha 

According to Rajigaswumi Aiyangar, 'PQga' h an assembly of a 
village or township, comprising more than one iragi; and ■Saihgha' 
is simply an association lor the realisation of common ends. 
According lo Katyaynna* Puga is the group of merchants, - 
On the basis of the study of relevent references, jt may be argued 
Lhat puga js the orgauisaton of various guilds. U is a sort of hori¬ 
zontal combination under which various corporate bodies assembl¬ 
ed to achieve certain common aims. 

Pdfanfb 

McdMiithi (on Manu t JV, VijuUaesvam (on Ydj\ IJ* 192J 
and RuJIuka (on Ma/nv, IV, 30) define the Pnvatidas as those who 
reject the authority cf the Veda t and as illustrations name the Bud¬ 
dhists and Jams- 7 

Seifhis 

There were also merchant-guilds under their chiefs called sefLhis, 
One such was AmUbapindaka, who was the MaMseUlu* the pre- 

ldET t p T 58- /-ft II. 230. *AET. pp M-59. 

ajW* (On Pafibii, V h 2 - 21 }. HW. pin 

artf, p P 67S-&2 f A£t r p, 185, 

‘//jflJu FotUf* Op p. T7* 
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sident of a commercial fcdcnitjom with numerous Anuchin under 
him. 1 

N&igama 

The word oaigama is used in q wider sense. Katyayana sells us 
that the word as supposed So consist of members drawn from a 
single city, 1 According to Dr. Bloch and Prof. Moofcerji the 
term, more or less, can be interpreted as a corporation or guild. 3 

Prof. D h R. Uhomcfurkar suggests that [here is no authority for 
Bloch's meaning. He holds that the word naigama should be taken 
in its ordinary sense, vit township". 1 

Thus, it fs evident that guilds played a gfgtiificanl role in the 
socio-economic structure of India during ancient period. The group 
organisation had a wide area of operation including agriculturists 
and herdsmen, merchants and bankers* labourers and artisans* sai¬ 
lors und soldiers and even deceits and prostitutes. 

QRGANISATJONS OF GUILDS 

Guilds operated on a democratic basis, their heads; if defaulters, 
were punishable.^ They were the connecting links between the 
state and the public. These autonomous bodies had their own rules 
and regulations, formally recognised by the state * The profit-dis¬ 
tribution among the various share-holders of such combinations 
was governed by dehnite rules. Jn Manu SmptF t wc come across 
the following text: 

The four chief priests amnng all the sixteen (performing a sacri¬ 
fice in common), who are entitled to one half* shall receive a uioie- 
ly of the fee, the next four one half of that, the sce entitled to a 
third share, one third, and those emitted to a fourth a quarter. 

By the application of these principles the allotment of shares 

f AU, pp muL 

= -ii^i'tV^*5 #*nr: sf^Ftirr: I Aim. tf. CL, pp. 143-ft. 

MSJtAJt), 19U3-4, p. 104. Ideal Gavf, in Andtmt India, p. 

■On this basis Dr. Bloch lays down. It looks ji if during those days some 
Ehin$ like i mc^ern chamber of commerce existed in upper India at some big 
Lradtpg Centro perhaps at FmLalipULra. 

^tLcunomic li/s of y&rthcrtt India in the Gupta period. p*|J7 T 
tt&yaym, VR, pp 67ft-£2, 
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mim be mafic among those men who perform their work jointly. 
According to Kautilyn, ''Guilds of workmen as well as Ehosc 
who carry on any co-operative work shall divide their earnings ei¬ 
ther equally, or as agreed upon among themselves, 1 ' 3 
Thus, we see t hat in the absence of a deed, the profit was shared 
equally. Kautdya again lays down in dclail various other rules and 
regulations which govern the guild organisalions/" - 

The state was supposed lo support guild organisations, Manu 
states that a man violating the agreement with the corporation is 
btinishable from the realm*. It was held thal the property of any 
person, who embezzled She belongings of a guild, was to be ctmiT 
seated and that person turned out of the country; sim ilarly; a pcrMm 
who deliberately contravened the rules, arid did not perform the 
duties, to which he had previously s weared an a! leg fa nee* could be 
punished with the first amercement.* 

The State also guaranteed a safeguard against ihe gurtd exploi¬ 
tation, Merchants found guilty of conspiring against the general 
j nferesi of people were heavily fined & so that their evil business 
practices might effectively be checked. 


M<*nrV si as . ill* 14* 

'ibtf' 

*\fw, IX, 219 

*>W, XV. Saran, K.M, L*bvur m Awhni p. 92. 
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Agriculture and Land-Ownership 

Tut awi *nt SVNOMym for agricullure is the Samsicr * 11 term XfA 
derived fmm the root word K yy. meaning “to plough'- PaEunjali 
thought the term in some broader sense. in hrs opinion. Kf-jP 
includes not only ploughing but nlso the feeding of ploughmen, 
managing the seeds and buFlocks and also doing subsidiary agri¬ 
cultural activities 1 (like digging of land, sowing and reaping of 
crops, winnowing etc*)* 

Roie of Agriculture in she Occupational Structure 

Agriculture has been mentioned as the first constituent of the 
science of Vartfi 1 . lx appears that agriculture was the main occu¬ 
pation of India during the period of our study, as it is today. This 
is natural in a state where rural economy dominates the scene* 
Agriculture, as an occupation was prescribed for Vaisyas by law¬ 
givers but it was also* at times, permit ted to the people of other 
vamas. A large part of the Slidra.s served as landless labourers. 
Thus, wo see that almost the people of all the varuas. rn some way 
or the other, were engaged in agriculture. Speaking about culti¬ 
vator-class* Magasthencsc maintains that the second caste consists 
of the tillers of the soil, who form the most numerous class of the 
population . 5 Modern scholars also maintain that the economy of 
ancient India was agriculture-centred- We can easily understand 
the pre-eminence given to rural “economics in India, ancient and 
modem, since in both ages agriculture has been the major popula¬ 
tion,* According to the writers of The Age of imperial Unity + i*ri* 


V-tf, III, f ,*fi 

^ rprf I dS r l, 4 

Arrian. Fra#, XI I. 

'Aiyangor, AET t p. 7?. 
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culture was the mainstay of a large section of people. Rural 
economy had its centre in the or village, n collection of 

If has (houses) ami Xu fan (families) numbering from 30 to J.QOEL 1 
Prof. K-T. Shah, however, makes a difference between the econo¬ 
mies of North and Souih India.- From the accounts nf the 
anonymous writer of the Tenpins 1 and other Greek writers, it is 
evident that South India remained potential both industrially and 
commercially but it does not prove that the economy of that part 
of India was industry-centered. Prof Shah has not given sources 
to prove his predictions Secondly, we find references in Buddhist, 
Jain and Brahman tea I literature that North India was equally 
industrialised and supplied finished goods to foreign countries by 
land as well as by sea routes, Thus t when we come arcoss the 
references of exports from the ports of South India, such exports 
constituted not only the manufactured goods of the South but of 
the North us weEL To this day, we have no dclinrti: source to say 
whether North was agricmlturally developed and South industrially. 
On the other hand* we find the kings of both the parts drawing 
most of their revenues from agricultural sources, as we shalJ dis¬ 
cuss at other places in this Work. 

Economic uses of Agricultural Products 

Paianjali refers ro two crops viz p K^sLipachyn and Akrslupachyfi, 
the former ripened in arable land while the latter the product of 
free growth from non-arable find.* Among the crops of the former 
typc T he includes barley, rice, pulses, and sesamum. While pro¬ 
ducts like nivara [u kind of wild rice) in the latter. Paianjah also 
refers to crops like sugarcane jiktfuj \ V p 2 # 29), cotton (Kfrptaa), 
lV, 1,21. flax and hemp (V,4-*29). At several places, Pulanjali refers 
to five dhanyas Including vrlhi rice, barky* ma$a t mud era and 
sesaTnum, The nee named sfifl also figures at several place?: in 
Xfah&bhafya. Pa ran.jail also refers to vegetables like mfllnka 

P. 595, 

MFH, p, I J. He says, "From the earliest daws of recorded hassory, 
however* ihJs prehistoric and fundameniat difference bet wku ihe Aryan and 
agricultural North, and the industrialJ mU and commercial South, items io 
have vmiM#d. But its traces remained m the ideoEug)' developed in these 
two parti of the country." 
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{IVJ,4S>p alabu (VU,G1) kusTUmbutu (¥1,1,143), hlridtl (Y,2J02) 

Eind gajani flV3,l66j. 

Sfiiffis tents also mein inn a number of such crops. In Mann- 
SmriL we find references of crops like barley (Jll. 267) sesamum 
(IV* 2J3)* vrlhi and sOJf rice* mEidga, ma$a, sugarcane (IX, 39). 
cotton (fV, 44), yellow mustard [V, 190), black and white mustard 
(VltI T 133}, hemp and flax (11.41). fcSIfisilka (111. 272), garlic, 
fecks, onions and mushrooms fV, 5j and gourd (VI* 54). 

References of crops like barley. rice, cotton, linen, sugarcane 
etc. are found in the Pali text M Hindu FankaJ 

It Is rather surprising that the wheat fgodhQma) has not re¬ 
ceived a popular mention In the texis of the period* although its 
existence in the old cities of Indus Valley h proved by archaeology 
ca] evidences. Vcdic texis also mcnlion this important crop. 

Ancient Greek writers have also thrown soma light on the agry 
culture produces of India. According to Artstobu I us. rice stands 
in water enclosures and is sown in heds. 1 OncsEcritus describes a 
grain smaller than wheat named bosmoriun (possibly barley) which 
was masted when it was threshed out, 3 Emstoslhenes speaks of 
a sweet reed- which was possibly sugarcane. Trees bearing the 
wool {lx* cotton plants) are also referred to by Aristobultis 4 Like 
Patiinjaii, Aristobulus also mentions a self-grown grain, similar to 
wheat and of a vine in the country of Muaicums from which wine 
is produced. 4 

To fium up, rt may be concluded Shat we come across food crops 
like wheat, bar fey. rice, kodrava {millets} and pulses like masura . 

tirriv, gran’s etc., and cash crops trkc cotton, flax. hemp- 
oil-seeds including mustard of various kind*, linseed and seiamuta* 
sugarcane, pepper and saffron; spices and vegetables like markka* 
mustards, leeks, onions* garlic, pumpkins, gourd. h&ridr&t mulakd, 
Mania, kulafha and rindberis. Oil was extracted from cnNeedi. 
Co [ton produced popular fabrics. Flux and hemp provided a liveli¬ 
hood to artisans working on the small scale. Sugarcane was 
crushed m order to produce sugar and giifa, From mfdyika 
(grapes) was prepared wine. 


■r/. BE, XXXV. pp r 5L 154. 159. 2J5. 
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Conditions of forests and Garden? 

Much have been 5 aid about forests in Chapter IL Puianjali 
refers to forests like Khlp^ava and Baifvnvunjf Sin ft is refer to 
foresrs at several places, Virgil, tin: great Raman poet talks of 
dense Indian forests bard by the oceans.’ Onesicritns, in fiis super¬ 
fluous details, describes trees of vast shapes and sizes in Koulh 
India. Similar are the accounts of Arislobulus too 8 . 

Gardens were the essential pari of public life. Kmrilya refers 
to Pufpa-vafa i.c, horticultural gardens Phsda-vuia Le. gardens of 
fruits 1 , and i.e. upavanas in rural areas. In urban areas, 

groves lay at the outskirts of ihc towns. Tike the Vefuvana at 
Rajdgrha, the Anjanavana at Sdkcta, or the JeEavana at Erfivjislt* 
Manu lays down that the unlawful use of the private gardens of 
others is a sinful act, 1 He again refers to natural and artificial 
gardens 9 . In MUlnda Pan/ut^ we + in i he description of ihc great 
city S&gnia T find that it was situated m a delightful country well- 
watered nnd hilly* abounding in parks and gardens and groves and 
lakes and tank*, a paradise of rivers and mountains, and woods*. 
Again, in ihc same volume! we come across the Asuku park near 
the outskirts of the great city qT FUfettputraf* 

Thus, garden*, public and private, natural and artificial, rural 
and urban, were wiinched by the people of ancient India. 

Economic uses of Products 

In Mahobhn^yo, we find thu meat inn of several fun^t products. 11 
Nyagrodha i.e + Fkiu mdica (t* 1,56). Kliadira i.e. Acacia 
Calcehu (11, I Jh Piifuia i.e Butea frondosa (IV, 3J55), Barbura 
(1, J ,46> p &unl i\e. Prosopious Spicigeru Momosu Snrna fV, 3 t £S), 

'Pat, Vin, 1.4* lit, l.L 
*Gnr Wt u, 127-24. 

*CAt m p. 25h 
US, U k 6. 

Urtk m IT, 35. 

^Mtmkerji* R.K., Cbmhfgtipta Mauryn mtf his Times, p, Jpg 
Wan. IV, 202. 

MM/, 1X t 265. 

+SBE, XXXV p p, 2, 

W p. 28. 
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Vamflii Le. Bamboo [I, 1.13). lirik i.c, Attack Sirissa (I'll, L7), 
Sik it?, Valica Robust* (I, !.].-, 5ec£ama j.e. Dclbcrgiu Siicoo 
(V* 1,2), Pedtl i.e. Cercya Arbmea (VII S 1-74) Saphipiirp Le. 
AfsimcmL* Sdiolaris (Vlfl, LI). Karaskara (Vf. 1.357), Devadflrti 
i.c. Pin iie Dev.idru (VIII, 4.6) Vfbhltaka (V, 1,2), Chandunu i.e* 
Sandal-wood (II, 2.h% ^ahha f!, 4.80) Amra i T r Mango-tree 
fi, 2.45) KadaJi i.c* Musa Sapicnttim, BadarT (II, 2.5). Bilva (Vt + 
4,153) T Kapiltha (IV. 5.155) Hantaki (I f 2.52), Arnakka i.c, 
Embbin MyrnbaNin (I, 1J8J-*lariibu (IV, J.319}. Pippali i.e, Pcp«r 
l angum (L 2.44} Udumhara i ll I* 1.87)* Sr^vcra i.e. Ztnxiberis 
(V, 3.72}, Kosiilakl (IV, 1,71k GugguJn ilV # 3.71), MadbQko (IV, 
1.42), Kovidam (V, 3.106), Til la i.e. Palm (I, |J k Panasa i.c. 
Kaiahak (V, L2), Karkundhu (VI, 3.31}, Diiksa fV p 3*67) s Bimba 
(VI, L94) are some of the famous Purest vegetation besides the 
grasses of several types including Puiika (J, l.56) T [SJadvaML 59), 
Fsifca (I* f.7,2) Munjc$ika (I, 72), VnJvaja (I. 2.45), V f rana (L 4.87}* 
Watergrass (I, 2,75] t Du/vfl {HJ, 2 126) etc, mentioned by Patanjaii* 
Again, according td Patanjaii* there prevailed Bower-trees of 
different kinds including SuvarchaFn fill, 3 J) t Otpalu a kind of 
lotus (I* IJ2) t MaJIikl (II. tJ)* Champaka (II, M). Karavira (IV t 
3.166) etc, 

tra Mauu Smfti, we find the references of vegetation like Munja, 
Kuia, Ashmaniaka* Bulbajn fII* 42-43), Bilva, Paiaia, vaja 
(banyan), Kliqdin. PHO, Udumbara ill. 45 K Variisha i.e. bamboo 
(IV, 36), Nyagrodha, ASvattha, ^iiitsuka, ShalmnIT, Silk. Tala 
(VIII, 246), bamboos of dtfferent kinds, Sunni. Kubjaka and reeds 
of several kinds (VI II* 247). 

Besides vegetation* fores!5 provided a ground for wild life. 
References of -such wild animals will be made in next chiipier 
dealing with the animal life* Forest* also acted as a pasture land 
for domestic animals. Various bye-products of the forest 1 , remained 
the sources of livelihood for section of papulation. 

The forest vegetation provided fuel and timber to Ihc society. 
Pevadaru, Silk, SinSapu (Secsatusi), pine, bamboo elc. are stall 
famous for ideal timber. Eratosthenes states that the branches of 
tr ee s from which the wheels of carriages arc made arc flexible-' 
Again wc learn from ihc Greek wtiIcts, of the forest near Ehe 


L £uuho, CA V, p. 233. 
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EmoJi mountains, from which Alexander cur. nnd brought down 
on the Hydaspes, a large quantity of fir, pine, cedar, and other Jogs 
of a[J kinds fit For ship-budding, from which he built a fleet on the 
ffydaspes. 1 Very safe to conclude that this timber might have 
proved useful in house-building and in making furniture and agri¬ 
cultural implements. We learn from the accounts of Mcgasthenesc 
that the grand palace of Chandragupla Maurya was made or 
wood. The people also availed of cheap fuel and the wood for 
fencing from the forests. Grass of various kinds grown in forests 
feeded ihc domestic animals on the one hand, and was utilised in 
roof-making, mat-making, rope-making and other uses like the use 
in performing sacrificial rites Girdless of Munja, Kusa, Ashman- 
taka and Baiba ja J and staff or FSrlva, Palusa, vata. Khadira* PllQ p 
IMumbara* and bamboo are referred to in Smrtis. Bye-products 
like red exudations w r erc also extracted from forests. i We also find 
the references of bamboo and cane vessels. 1 

Forests also provided fruits to the society. Eratosthenes stales 
that Indian [rccs produced fruits in abundance. 1 Mangoes, Da^im, 
Jambu, Udumbara. Kadall, Vilva, KarkanSbti, KumUftlc. re¬ 
mained some of the popular fruits. Medicinal plants and herbs 
like Karitaki, Arnafaka. Guggnlu, Pippali and thousands others 
furnished cheap and easily n cress ible materials to pharmacies. 
Flower r of various kinds also remained a source or livelihood to a 
number of families. Trees like Sandalwood gave a livelihood to 
those who were engaged in perfumery. 

Forests being a hunting place, besides amusement, provided 
food io the non-vegetarians. Trie skins of animals tike antelope, 
spotted deer and he-goat were used as garments 7 by ascetics and 
Brah mac barfs. Ivory, an animal product of high economic va|ue T 
was used in preparing com modities of high artistic standards. In 
this way the forest yielded various animal products of economic 
value, such as hides, skins, sinews* bones* teeth, horns, hoofs* and 
tails of creatures like leopard, tiger, lion, elephant* buffalo, yak, 
crocodile, tortoise, snake and birds," Manu refers to fruits, roots, 
medical herbs, poison, meal, soma* articles of perfumery, honey, 


'Ibid, p. 258. 

*Af4M, II. 42-4 L 
*tbti r tl, 4$, IV, 36, 
Wo* V. 119. 
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*CAt ¥ p. 252, 
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was. kufti grass, animals with fangs and tasks, birds, indigo, iuc 
and all one-hoofed blasts as forest -products-* 

DEPENDENCE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 

Farmers ; The term K^ivala h used For the farmer. 1 Tie culti¬ 
vates land with the help of his bullocks and servants, thus deriving 
his livelihood from the produce of his land after paying due share 
to the state. Hie pedpFe of Vaiaya var^fl were dedicated wjth the 
duty of agriculture but In abnormal circumstances even Brahmupas 
and Kplriyav were allowed to adopt ihe mode of life of Vaisyas p 
employing themselves in agriculture and rearing cattle. 1 

Land-Itss Labourers : Such persons, moat of them being Sfldras, 
assisted their mailers in cultivation or in other fields. We shaJJ 
study abotii this labour class in the concerned chapter in detail, 
LivL'lihiHni Through Sifa ami U&chha Practices : A noble 
Brahmanu was expected to subsist by Rta (Truth), and Am ft a 
(ambrosia). 4 A Brahman a who is unable to maintain himself 
should raiher glean cars or grains from the field of any man; glean¬ 
ing ears k better than accepting gifts, picking up single grain is 
declared to be slHI more laudable. 5 

Caste Occupations: Certain iow castes were engaged in menial 
works concerning agriculture and forestry. Manti maintains that 
Nipdas were engaged in killing fish, Ayoguva in carpentry; and 
Me^as. And liras Church us (Clutch u according to MedbutiNu) and 
Madgus In killing wild animals. Similarly* Kfilras. Ugra? and 
Pukkasas were engaged in catching and killing animals living in 
holes, Dhigvanj> in working in leather and skins, and Wnas in 
playing drums. 1 Manu again refers to VySdha (hunters). Sakuna 
(Fowlers)* Gopa (herdsmen), Kevnrta (fishermen), root-diggers* 
snake-catchers, gleaners and others as the inhabitants of the 
forest. 7 

TYPES OF LAND 

Different types of land bare* directly or indirectly, been referred 

■Mm, X, rHW. 

*P4th V. 2. 112. 

*Mm, X, $ 1 * 84 . 
l Atiiif t |Y. 4. 
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lo by various writers. Giving a realistic view of villages, Kautdyu 
divide rhe village land into : 

(ij Kf^la (cultivated), (i!) Atpfta lun cultivated). (iii) SthaJn 
(plains), fiv) Kcdara fwet lands or field sown with crops), Arama 
(grove). (vi) ^aflda (vegetable gardens), (vii) Muln-vapa (fields Tot: 
growing roots), (viii) Vatu (sugarcane plantation) 1 * (is) Vnna 
(forests), (jr) Vrvila grazing (grounds), and {: xi) Pal hi (area covered 
by roads). 4 Kauplya divides the land nnder human settlement 
into following types 1 

(r) Vastu (area covered by houses), (ii) Chaitya (sacred trees), 
(in) Dmugrha (temples). (iO Setubandha (cmbantmcn(fi). (v) 
Smasana (cremation grounds), (vi) Sntirj (alm^hmjse), (vii) PrupA 
(storage of drin king water), m) PuriyasthaTiQ {sacred spots), (ix) 
Preksa [places of public amusements). and (x) PravAhiicia ( places 
for public dinners). 1 

Patanjali has mentioned following types of land : — 

(() Kedara (ML IJ?); (it) Gocharn ie. Pasture-hind (HI, 3,119), 
ffFa) Hafyl orSityn i.e. the area brought under cultivation (IV, 4, 
91. 97) and Civ) Ahpjyfi or Osara land i.e. barren land (V, 1107). 

Mann has referred lo Le. barren land (lll r 142), pasture land 
(Vjri, 237), K$crra (tX. 33- 40). Kedftra \IX , 337} p Krta and AfcH* 
Ksetras i.e. tilled and uniiiled lands (X, H4), Jiingala i.e. land 
having open and a dry climate with little water but having abun¬ 
dance of grain (V|[. 69; Also Ytij, I, .320 j and Dhanva i.e. desert 
(VII, 70) r 

Thus, we see that the ancient writers have divided land on the basis 
of vegetal ion like $u pda. MflJa-vapa Vala and Vana of Kau(jEva- 
or of dimale like Anapa (the country with abundance of rainfall) 
Jartgula and dhanva, or of human utilisation like Chaitya, Deva- 
gpha. Praps etc.; or of cultivation like Halyl. Kjta or Akrta; or of 
fertility like Urvara or Osara (and, 

OWNE&SmP OF land 

When we talk of ownership of [and in ancient India, w* jump 
into a realm of discussion, in the presence of references to prove 

J Fences according lo Shamashaslry. 

*AS. II, 35. 

mid, AV t p r 596. 
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private and slate ownership. Here we examine texts con¬ 

nected with our period. 

A CASE FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 

Reference of Original Texts 

Kautilya lays down that the purchase and sale of land was 
popular in ancient India. ‘Kinship, neighbours, rich parsons (or 
creditors) shall go for the purchase of land and other holdings 
Neighbours of good family, forty in number and different from the 
purchasers above mentioned* shall congregate in front of the build¬ 
ing for safe and announce it as such 11 The Mauryan master deals 
in detail the mode of auctioning the land and other holdings. Ai 
an other place tn ArthaiasEra, we find houses, fields, gardens, 
bti i Id ingi of various kinds (Sctubandhal>). lakes and tanks, as the 
subjects of disputes among the people-. Again, wc come across 
the other reference in which it j* laid down that taxpayer* shall 
sell or mortgage their fields to tax-payers alone; B nthm a fl fli shall 
sell or mortgage their Brahmadeya or gifted lands only to those 
who ore endowed with such lands; otherwise they shall be 
punished with the first amercement. 1 

Manu suggests that the field belong to him who cleared the 
wood, and the deer to him who first wounded it.* 

Sraftis lay down the rules under which » possessor of wealth can 
become an owner (SvlrmjL According to Munii, seven lawful 
mode 1 ; of acquiring wealth arc inhc rite nee, finding (friendly dona¬ 
tion)* purchase, conquest, tending at interest, performance of work 
and acceptance of gift from the virtue ns. 1 According to YftjnA* 


*AS, Iff* 9, 

M -tbid m i D, a. 

ms, m. ia. 

'gwqtm jN#r m*rf ftf i 

irerwg: mmwi m W#w* IX* 44. 

(Commcrtiing nn this rcfercntd* U N Ghcutail mentions that such 
maxims which go buck ic a great mtlqaity imply, it is lrue, nau permanent 
right of ownership, but mere pmcsitan- lint their great imporumce lies in Lhe 
fad ihaE ihes disdncdy recoinbe the right of first clearing “ anftiuttiivg the 
Oripnat tide of land ( 4fr^iam Symm cf irwirrtt India, p. SJ) 

X, 111 
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valkya, ll possession is valid only if it is supported by a dear title . 1 
According to Narada, the wealth is acquired by in he rite nee* gLft. 
purchase, the reward of valour + dowry and from issue-less Kinship. 
Thus, we see that even a possessor of a land can emerge as its 
owner (Svftml). 

Smptis also refer that if n beneficial pledge, of land, cattle* 
slaves etc, is given, the lender shat! receive no interest on loan , 1 
They afso mention the theft of [and as a sinful act and a penal 
offence .' 1 

Referring to donations, Mann states that the acceptance of an 
untitled field is less blamablc than that of a idled one . 1 

Nasik Cave inscription relating to the period of the Satjvahanss 
tells ns that Oharm.inandm, the son of Upisaka donated a field 
for the livelihood of ascetics. Similarly. Usbavudfita, the son-in- 
Mw of Nnhapfina is mentioned to have purchased a field from a 
Brahma pa for three thousand KlMpag&s/ 

Such sets of references proving the purchase, sale, transfer, do¬ 
nation (heft and mortgage of land give an impression of the 
private ownership of land- But there is the other side of ihe 
picture also in prove otherwise. 

PLEA FOR ROYAL OWNERSHIP 

Dealing with the formation of villages, Kaufilya* lays down she 
following rulei as regards grants and confiscation of land : 

Those who perform sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests and those 
learned in Ehe Vedas shall be granted Bfabimideyn lands yielding 
sufficient produce and exempted from taxes and fines . 1 

Superintendents accountants, gopns h sthunikas. veterinary sur¬ 
geons, physicians. hor&e*lrainers + and messengers shall also end¬ 
owed with lands, which they shall have no right to alienate by sale 
or mortgage. 

l rd/ K n, 29. 

WflLFf, VJll. 141 . Atfr, I, m 

1 Man, X, ISS. Yfo IT. 155, 

l Mmt* X. 134 

s E/> VIII. S-9. 

MS* II. L 

■We hmeuxn earlier US, III, 10) ilvt shall *ell w mcfi*iiEc 

their BrBhm*uk>a or sifted kndi only Ifi those who are endowed wilh *U*± 
lands, thus restricting sbr possession of land in a particular clius only. 


A p-LcuI cure and Lind'Otfnership 

Lands prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax-payers 
(Karadu) only for Jife. Unprepared lands shall not be taken away 
from those who are preparing them for cultivation. 

Lands may be confiscated from those who do not cultivate them, 
and given toothers; or they may be cultivated by village labourers 
and traders, lest those owners who do not properly cultivate them 
might pay less to the government. If cultivators pay their taxes 
easily, they may be favourably supplied with grains, cattle and 
money (which they should return at their convenience). 

The king shall bestow on cultivators only such favour and remis¬ 
sion as will tend to swell the treasury, and shall avoid such as 

deplete it.’ . 

Smrtl* too, are not silent over this phenomenon, Sages who know 
the past call this earth (Pfthivi) even the wife or Pflftu.- Again the 
king is said to possess half of ancient hoards for protection ns 
because he is the Lord of the soil (or earth ) It Is mentioned (hut 
the king has a right to fine an amount ten times as much as king s 
share if the caitle destoiy the crops by the husbandman's own 

fault, 4 . * * 

Megasrhenese narrates that the whole oflndia is of royal owner¬ 
ship; and the farmers cultivate it for a rental in addiiion to paying 
a fourth pan of the produce. 4 

iSummidB up the Kins** specific righi over land, UN Ghoshd (Agrarian 
Sytifm of Arrclrnt India, pp. «-M) on the basis of Kauplya, elwlfia meh 
rights as follows: (at Right ever (be unoccupied waste emnprwin* both tne 
cultivable and barren land; <bi Right over waters; fe> Right over mines; 
idj Right over forests; and. (e) Right over ihc tneasurj trove. 

-Man, IX, 44. 

5 w fVpff t 

stynivtuin^rar vrtrfHtrfi’r w. ii Man, vm, 39. 

fUoir, Vni. 243, , . . 

ww LdMd-P*wtthfp From Itw rtfereticca quiatc i ™ 
nntomatfcallv conflicting ideologies ns tegarda ownership of land come before 
itve fflfe-Front, 

* vifriable ttimmjiry of (he principal view on tlni point fc found m un 
Report of the ftulun TatathH EnQUfry CvmMlite* (I9I4-H), II. App. IV, 
To i he nbovr iriiv _iiiJ [he important conhiMriMH of Prof E-^ Hopkins, 
who holds Umiiti, OMaW New, r 22(1 that ihe bod revenue rn anciect India 
was divided between (be king and the individual or the family <U.N Glmsha 
Agrarian System of ■frarfror. Indio, Vy Vincent A. Smith laid strew ll * 
king's right over the toil (Early History of Mia, P- 90|, Hut Dr K P. dayartw 
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COMMUNAL OWNERSHIP 

Yet there ii one marc aspect of the problem to be thought over 
viz communal or corporate ownership. 1 Ncarcluii observes: Amone 
other tribes different groups cultivate the crops in com man on ihc 
to sis of kinship, and. when they collect the produce, they each 


propounded thai it was prfr'il* sector which ultimately owned land in unuumi 
India. hU main Authority being Mhn&tftyx-S*tw of JaJmfnT and ibe Commentary 
of ^iibarm-Svtmhi t//jWu p. 343). Hut hb theory hju been ably rcfnLed 

by r>F U N Ght-slui! and Pr \.L. BubM, GheshsJ said, "Thfcc out of the 
trail q timed by Dr. JayaswaHo disprove t be k in gTs ownership of the land do 
not support bis caw, but prove jnit the (fOntrary.^Thc seeker of truth need not 
indulge in the hasiy generalise tan. doubtless prompted by political prejudices, 
that agridjlmral land in India has at ways belonged lo ibe Crown, nor should be 
considered il as -sacrilege'm be told that ibe theory of the kings ownership of 
Icind was not jdiorgefher unknown 10 some schools of Hindu Legal opinion " 
(GhcnhlTi HK$< p- J f-6, quoted from MWty's ELGP< p, 22) 

Dr. JayaswaL in Mb Mu PoMy *dw> argued on tbe busts of a reference of Hhuit 1 - 
Svamin. a commentator of AfthaiAiira that the king ia the protector and not the 
owner of ihe soil. The king as a protector of the soil is iko mentioned by 
CaiiTam (X, 27} b Vasisfha fl p 42l + RmdhOya* (L 10.10.1) find N&rada (XVU. 
48 -6} Sucb references aEso refuted to un extent the claim of some scholars that 
the stated share in the produce in genera) and some more share in the produce 
at the time or emergency in part leu Ear prove the state ownership on Ihcsoii. 
Despite these references Dr* Iiyms-tfirs theory does nor bold true due to ihe 
mrsamerprefrutanj? of tbe concerned references, According lo Dr GhosliaJ, Dr, 
K-R jayaswal gives a differtM exptanUicm of tbe {above quoted) texti of Many, 
Kaiynyana and BbarfasvAmim which feuds to show that they ah* flo warrant 
for tbe king's ownership of son (IHQ, II, No. l>. G. Bub ter commenting on 
Momt (VIM. 3?) mentions the disputed reference, T take tbe East ctause, which 
might also be translated Land) because be is the lord of the earth, ai a distinct 
recognition of the principle that Ibe ownership or ail land Li v^ted in the king, 
MedhiUtM says, 'be is the lord of the soil (bhtfcni); ii is just that a share should 
be given to him of ihal which is found in Ibe soil belonging to him. {SBP. 
XXV, pp. 259-60.1 

‘From the three grants of East Bengal. Parser scoepts ih individual private 
ownership in plate “B"* iii) joint family ownership in plate , 'C ,p l and i Eli) joint- 
village ownership in plate "A". Tbe right of private ownership, however, 
was subject to certain limitations, as tbe procedure adopted in the transfer of 
flic lands indicates. I he owners did not sell ibeir Land direct io the purchaser 

for the transfer w^ arranged ihrough tlte leading men and effected by them, 

{■Quoted from Maiiy. ELGP, pp- give 19-20) Dr, R.G- Basak (AMS/, III. Pi- 2 h 
pp, UA64T), Dr. R C. Majumdar (p. and Dr A S. Alteltar fkfetafdfca 
Gvpfa Age ¥ p 33 J) have argued in favour of corporate ownership 
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carry of the toad sufficient for subsidies during the year, but 
burn the remainder En order to have work to do thereafter arid not 
to he idle. 1 

Discussions in modern scholars us regards land-ownership are 
due to ihe feet that definite conclusions arc tried to be arrived at. 
Every thesis has anti-thesis Hence, a need or a rational synthesis 
has been ignored by the scholar*. 

In ancient India, like the whole of the and cm civilised world, at 
first ihe po pub lion was meagre ^ forests and barren lands domina¬ 
ted the scene; extensive cultivation was in vogue having .1 large 
scope for its operation. Stair was only regarded ai ad administra¬ 
tive unit deriving its income mostly from tributes and war-booties. 
The question of land revenue was out of oblivion. 

ftut ps water rolled on, the problem of population-pressure on 
land became a bit complex, specially irs river valleys- Still (here 
was scope for extensive cultivation Manu's reference that 'the 
field belongs to him who clears the weed’ irully represents this 
stage. Hence, there is much weight in VinogradofTs remark that 
the maxim of Mann evidently goes back to great antiquity, and it 
implies not only permanent ownership, but mere possess: n. 1 In 
fact, at that time ihe question of ownership or possession wait out 
of picture. The question only arose when the economic and soceo- 
political problems happened to wear a complex garh. The stale in 
due course of time needed something more than a tribute from its 
subjects. Hence, the reasoning behind land revenue that The king is 
the protector of the earth' was introduced. During the early Vodie 
period we find I hat the proteclEon of 1 he people was the sacred 
duty of the king. In return, he expected and received loyal obe¬ 
dience from his subjects* The word bait occurs several times in 
Ihe Ijtgveda in ibe sense of a tribute or offering to a god {I 70.9; 
V. \ w JO etc,). There seems to be little doubt, however, that the 
hostile tribes defeated in battle were forced to pay some kind of 
fea/i or tribute to the victor. There, thus, seems to be id existence 
taxation, both of the voluntary and involuntary type, to the days 
of Rgt rda 1 During the Post-VecJic period and long after it, we find 
Gadtani, Vasi^Jia, Eaudhayan and other writers advocating the 
king's duly of pnttgettog the people for the justification of taxes 

*C4I, p 279 r 

*jMrifprud*mrf f t, pp. 33^-25, 
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levied by turn. No doubt, in principle, the theory of kin £' owner¬ 
ship was half-heartedly pul-forth in passing remarks under the 

pressure of complex administrative problems demanding a wide 

scope for stale incomes, but in actual practice land-ownership 

remained with private sector either us individual or as corporate 


or as family enterpnse. 

With the advent of Persians and Greeks m India, the states in 
India were under heaw pressure or public expenditure. Need for 
new items of state-income was felt to meet strategic and admm.s- 
tntive demands. Treasury came to be included as an important 

constituent of the slate. Therefore, in Cilya's ArthastffW, we 

Had many types of items of stale income. The imperial Mauryas 
extended their sway over a major part of India, polil rally <" m1 ’ 
natin R the whole scene. It was easy for the powerful Maitryiato 
execute the principle into practice. Hence, the land, not under 

cultivation, including forest*, mines, water, barren land etc, was 
regarded under state ownership. Rayol Be Ids also played an im 
uortant role as a token of public enterprise In agriculture, The 
right of new allotments rested with the state at its own accord. 
The existing cultivators who once enjoyed a complete ownership 
were gradually shifted to the positions nr sub-owners. I he concept 
of ownership aad possession found their places in the sacred law 

But the powerful Mauryan monarch could not altogether abolish 
the private ownership of land- Purchase, sale, mortgage »r donation 
of land continued. In this connection, the Mauryas possibly faced 
iBmc other problems, la a vast country like India, naturally 
diversities prevailed. Under Mauryan sway, there were territories 
previously following the government pattern of both the monarch 
and the republic. They might have rhdr separate views us regards 
land-ownership. Similarly, the Mauryan king might have heel 
irvinc to prorogate and practice the principle or state ownership at 
places which were agriculturally advanced, pressed by population 
dependent on agriculture and ultimately were farced to adopt 
intensive type of cultivation. But at places which were backward, 
unpopulated or less populated, the state had to attract the popu¬ 
lation by attracting them tawanb KUensivtt cultivation, Marmg 


i Tht Vedic Agf* p. 3J6. 
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the people own in practice hut ltJ J»*ks* > n principle the land 
which the people could bring under cultivation by clearing the 
wood or the reed. 

During the period of our study, we find the ancient kins facing 
these problems with developed complexities due to the advent of 
gakas. I'aha lavas, Ku$anus and other alien tribes into India rcsul* 
ting a heavy demand for finance by the state for military and 
commercial purposes Megasthencse observation about some parts 
of Magndlm that the king was the owner of soil, found a place 
in law books like Mami SmrU where the king is described as the 
lord or the earth in clearest terms. Hut one must not be surprised 
to find remarks therein like ‘the land belongs to him who clears 
the wood and the deer to him who first makes it wounded-' 

As time rolled on. the state went on claiming its ownership over 
ihe soil. Thus, in the earlier tests, we find the king claiming the land- 
revenue as a king's claim for the protection of the earth whereas in 
Manu Smfii . it is claimed on the basis of protection and owner¬ 
ship both. Similarly, we find that the term half i meaning tribute to 
king from produce) which stood for Iund-revenuc developed as the 
concept or bhdga (king’s share of produce); although the old term 
ball continued as an extra cess denoting king's emergency power. 
P. V, Kane rightly concludes that the ownership of arable land was 
in cultivator hiraseir and the king was only entitled to demand a 
certain share of the produce It may be conceded that land 

that was waste or not cultivated by any body was deemed to belong 
to the king.' 

In such a transitional stage one must not be surprised to find the 
conflicting traces of private or state, or individual or communal or 
corporate ownership. 

We can conclude that gradully the state was declared as the lord 
of the sod, but could not eliminate private ownership altogether. 
A synthesis came before the forefront.- The state was declared as 
an ultimate owner of the soil with a right to allot new lands or to 
nationalise the old ones and the cultivators went on cultivating the 
fields, not merely in the capacity of possessors, but in the capacity 
of legitimate sub-owners having a legal right to own the use of 
land. The concept of tenency has Hi origin from such state of 
affairs. Itt this capacity a cultivator was tree to sell, purchase, 

(?/ DharmnUbira, II, Pt, IJ, p- B6I. 
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donate or mortgage the [and, the Ultimate ownership remained 
with the stare, 

Munu has given some indication in this direction. He has com¬ 
pared, the soil (ksetrni with the w ife, and while faying down n 
mastm he mentions that neither by sale nor by repudiation is a 
wife released from her husband. 1 Similarly, we can again conclude 
lhat the use of wife or kstira can be purchased or sold but ihe 
ownership tillimairiy rests with the husband or I he stale 
respectively. 

Disputes as Regards Ownership of Land 

During Maury an period the rural registers recorded the subs¬ 
tance of each village, its economic vrdue and resources, the kind of 
contribution it made To the general welfare of the country* as also 
the collective substance of all ihe villages in a division. The pre¬ 
paration of these village Records and Registers enabled government 
to have a complete grip upon the condition of the country-side in 
ajt its details* leaving no room For any speculation.- 

Boundary Marks 

In order to avoid the disputes pertaining to agricultural land, 
the borders mrght have been properly defined and ihe Sand demar¬ 
cated. The boundary mark was a bare necessity for the cultivation 
as in their absence the king was authorised to beneficially distri¬ 
bute among others those holdings which had no boundary murks 
or which had ceased to be enjoyed by any person. 3 Besides natural 
boundaries like hiJJs, rivers etc., the need for artificial boundaries 
naiuralEy arose. Hence, the boundaries were marked by trees like 
Nyjgrodha, Aivattha. CottGt^trees, Stlla, Palmyra palms, and trees 
with milky juice, by clustering shrubs, bamboos of different kinds* 
Samis, creepers and raised mounds* reeds, thickets of Kmbjaka 
and by arlEfida! tanks* write, cisterns and Fountains. Hidden marks 
like stones, bones, cow*s hair, chaff, ashes* pot-sherd f, dry 
cow dung, bricks, cinders, pebbles, sand or other similar things 
were hurried at the boundaries 1 Commenting on Vajnavalkya, it 
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is stared that ‘where on the boundary of two village! tall trees are 
standing rising high and looking flag-like, that boundary is known 
as Dhvajinl, or boundary with a flag mark: where there is a river 
flowing at random with plenty of water containing fish and tortoise 
and having a perpetual stream, that boundary is known as 
Mats yin!* or one marked by (he fish: and that boundary which is to 
be marked by fish, husk* skulls* jjrs and receptacles is known as 
the Naidhanf or boundary known by deposits. 1 

Land-Disputes 

Still the country could not escape from Che disputes as regard* 
ownership of land and settlement of borders. Such disputes were 
tht product of unsettled boundaries., Don-marking of border 
territories, unnecessary possession of other's land, the theft of land 
and the mutters relating fo inheritance* partition* purchase, sale or 
mortgage. Such disputes were settled by the elders of the neighbo¬ 
uring villages, Kaufilya- expressly lays down dial all kinds of 
disputes shall depend for their settlement on the evidence to be 
furnished by neighbours. ftaufflya further slates that disputes 
concerning fields shall be decided by the elders of the neighbour¬ 
hood or of the village. If they are divided in their opinion*, 
decision shall he sought for from a number of pure and respectable 
people, or, the disputants may equally divide the disputed holding 
among themselves. In case bolh of the above methods do not result 
fruitful, if will be the kmg r $ responsibility to decide the dispute. 
The same rule shall hold good in the case of a holding for which 
no claimant is forth-coining; or ft may beneficially be distributed 
among the people. Occupation of a bolding by force shall be puni¬ 
shed as theft Similarly, Kaufilya states that a holding, taken under 
possession by another on reasonable ground will be subject to 
reasonable rent payable by the possessor to the owner of the 
holding. 

Again, Kuutifya* lays definite rides for the settlement of boun¬ 
dary disputes. To all disputes regarding the boundary between any 
two villages* neighbours or elder* of five or ten villages were 
entrusted with iht charge of mve&rigaling the case on the evidence 
of natural and artificial boundary and with the help of experienced 
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cultivators, herdsmen, or outsiders personalfy acquainted with the 
disputed boundary. Either side found guilty was punishable, 

Mtittu on Bound ary Disputes 

Manit includes boundary deputes among eighteen titles of law 
Mann lays down that in case there is a boundary dispute between 

*** monTh » tf < c P^pcr time for settlement 

as the land marks are distinctly visible at that time.' M;mu derails 
he manner rn which the boundaries are to be demarcated. The 
urg»judge in a ease or boundary dispute is required to determine 
. ”"■* • reference to the boundwy signs, and if there is 

doubj the matter would have to be decided by evidence. With 
f^rd to evidence, there arc certain classes of witnesses who arc 
it be specially regarded as entitled to give such evidences, such as 

J‘' SWS . rvms _" n the ^adaty, huntsmen, milkmen nnd several 
milar classes of people and punishment is provided for their 
giving lalse evidence. Maru also provides for the punishment nf 
persons who destroy or carry away the boundary mark- .* 

mSSSSCJS^ ■ toi,ar <■ 

Other Petty Land Disputes 

.aJeTh 9 ^ frDm lkC LnIi5UfuJ of land or the 
safe of [and without ownership. Such persons were liable to the 

wTd T nt r [hCff l ^ lhcfr regarded “ sinful act and 
was declared as a penal offence. 1 a 

From the foregoing information, it is evident that the settlement 

LtT Ty ™ 5* diSpiJ ' es *“ donc « rational and deZ 
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litigants. The decision was recorded 
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Records. 1 There is no truancy an the accounts of foreign writer* 
that Indiana had no knowledge of written letters snd regulations. 1 
anti that the inhabitants of Ta pro bane (Ceylon! had no courts of 
low and litigation. 1 

Survey and Measurement of Land 

From the above information, we are also in a position to say 
that there enisled effective agencies to mark the boundaries, 
measure the fields and lauds and to maintain proper records in the 
Registers of the State. We have seen (hat the lurid boundary was 
marked both by the natural and artificial murks, and the decision 
based on democratic lines was made public so that it may eerne to 
the knowledge of disputants as well as neighbouring people. Manu, 
in the clearest words, expresses that [he Records of such boundary 
or land disputes were properly maintained by the State 1 in 
Art hasdst ru, we find the mention or a village officer named Gopa 
who was entrusted with the duty of registering the boundaries of 
various villages, fields and roads. He was also authorised to record 
gifts, sales, charities, and remission of taxes regarding fields in the 
Registers. 1 

Land was measured and properly recorded in the Registers. 
Kautdy* mentions the officer known as the Superintendent of 
weights and measures incharge of manufacturing and standardising 
various weights and measures. 1 Pantttvddhyakya . mentioned by 
Kaurilya. it appears, ti (he inspector of weights and measures 
described by Megasthenesc. A measured pasture-land was provided 
to villages and towns. Manu states that on all sides of a village » 
space one hundred dhanus or ihrce Silroya-lhrows in hrcadih, 
shall ’be reserved for pasture, and that space round a town. 1 The 
epigraphic records letl us that the king Gautamlputm Sutk.iraT 
conferred one hundred nivartanns of land out of the royal belong¬ 
ings 1 . We shall deal, in detail, various measures prevalent during 
the period while dealing with the topic ‘Weights and Measures'. 
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MANAGEMENT Of LAND 
The System nf Land Tenure 

The word Lcmifc rs derived from the Latin word *tento\ which 
means lo hold. Land tenure is, ihcrcforc, used to refer to the 
conditions on which land ts held. The holding of land may be in 
the following two senses. Jn the first sense, the tenure may refer 
10 the conditions on which land is held from the Stale, i f & whether 
tlic cultivator is regarded as absolute owner or his rjght in land is 
limited, and then what his liability towards the State is for the 
payment of [and revenue. Land tenures in this sense are called 
"Proprietory Tenures 1 ". 

In the second sense, leminc is used to indicate the terms on 
which the actual cultivator, who himself is not the owner of the 
land, has obtained land from a laud ford for the purpose of cults— 
vution. In nthcr words, whether the cultivator puys a fined cash 
rent or gives a share of the crop to the landlord as rent, whether 
he can be ejected from the land at any time or only under certain 
conditions Such tenures are called ^Cultivation Tenures 2 ", 

So far u-s the "Proprietory feniircship" jj concerned, wo hive 
dealt with its some aspects while dealing with the topic of land 
ownership in which we have seen how gradually the private owner¬ 
ship of land was developed as state ownership and how the concept 
of ownership of fund came to be developed as the ownership of 
the use o! the land. Land-revenue which according to earliest 
Vedic records was regarded ns a voluntary tribute, subsequently 
emerged ns ’bhaga’ i.t. a tax in the capacity of a share of the 
produced 

Modern concepts of 'Cultivation Tcnureship', till the recent 
enactment of Jand reform legislation, included three main types 
viz . Zamindari Tenure, Mahal war! Tenure and Ryotwari Tenure. 

Under Zamindari system, the Zamrndar had to pay the land- 
revenue of his estate to the government. The State regarded him 
as an absolute owner or his land. 

Under Mahatwari system, the village community jointly share 
the village land. Every co-sharer holds his land independently. He 
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is responsible of I tie o ay me nt of iand-reventw to the State, The 
village community has a right to enjoy the estate held by ihe 
village commonly. 

Under Ryofwari system, small holders namely ryots, though not 
enjoying legal and technical ownership like Zammdars. are re¬ 
cognised as the proprietor of his holding paying revenue direct to 
the State. He is free to sell, donate or mortgage his estate. The 
government of India, after independence simply extended ihis 
system by abolishing Zuinindart system. 

Tenures flip of Lund In Ancient India 

It would be wrong to consider the systems of fund temsresbip in 
a rtcrent India on modem lines* as we do not find any definite trace 
of such ttnureshipt in ancient India. 4 1 o a certain extent Ihis 
question is monomer, since the preci&e connotation of these terms 
together with the terminology is a creation of British rule* In u 
general sense, however, it may be said that so far sis the scanty 
evidence enables us to judge, the ancient Indian system had some¬ 
thing in common with ftyotwari type, buc had little or no analogy 
with the former *. 1 But Pran Nath is totally of different opinion. 
He hud devoted a number of pages in arguing in favour of 
SamaniflS 1 as land-owning classes * 

1 Ghoshs I , U.N- Agrarian System in 4nci<?ni India, p. 77. 
tpran NnLh. Economic Condition of Anclt/tt India, tb, t, JU. VI. 

Hh approach to the entire probi&m may hr suifurwrised at under 
(ii The S^mikrt term grima means an estate. Dr. Fran Nath quoted 
m^Tiy referentDi in support nf bis argument, fli) Inctia also til:? 

Greece, had cultivators, tcmuiE^nfub-tenants, landless labourer!,, Jay- 

Eabourers. slaves etc who possessed m political power., 
whule of In Jin was under the grip of powerful fimiJkai of no Wes 
i Sfl mantas), {Iv} The boundary drapUM* of the xrdmn were decided 
by the S5manias of the neijfbtwuring elutes, and not by the people 
of neighbouring vllla^s. In the m-foid policy of the ting re¬ 
ferred to hv Kaafflyi. ihc <» Samdhi {<*$. Vlt, 2) refers to <hc 
relations of Icings and Simmutiu M) Tbe economic, social and 
political inKdEiltkmi in ancient India owe their origin from these 
aristocratic families or against tin ciploitauofi of these fenflies 
But there are a number of objections nt accept In* the conclusions of Dr. 
Fran Nath We shall deal them one after another : 

0) Griuna as estate has no direct reference If for the t ime huib : wc 
worn! grflrmi as an estate* tiMn what » iha synooym for the viitoge 
in the ancient literature? More misleading b to trarutato the ciuts h 
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There are various references from which we can have an idea 
about land-tenureship, VVhiJc studying the topic of ownership of 

towns and villages memipned by the Gr«k historian* as estates when 
Plutarch it) the clearraE Terms mentions that, ■‘Thl* country, it is said 
cdntalm 15 tribes, 5.000 cortiKkrable d(b and villages without 
number" i McCrindle. iVn- foruritin &f India ^ Alexander thf Great. 
p, 309 1 . Ski far sj the large number of gr&nuts fa concerned* Dr. 
fleet's remark that ,l whcn I fw Gfwfc wri^n tell us I ha l the district 
h^twrch i he Hyd^pes and the Hyphatis atone contained 5.000 cities, 
ckww of which was less than that of Cos (Slrabo. XV. p. 6g6) and 
[hui the dominion of tMirof. which W44 confined between the Hydaspei 
and ihe Acesmes—a tract not mare than 4fi miEcs in width—can- 
mined 30Q cities (tbtft, p WB) + It fa evident iFuil the Greeks were 
misled by the exaggerated report* so common with ali Orientals, and 
whkh were greedily swallowed by hivtnrians of Alexander with a vkw 
magnify tog ihc es pip its nf the great Conqueror 1 (Quoted from 
frtwonric CorutfftotU of Aftritnl tariff p, 35) fa quite satiafiiCtoey, The 
large number of gramas is the re-suit of small size or of gross t*ug- 
gnratiaiL It In no way help* us Id believe that grima means u pro¬ 
perly or on estate in the absence of any concrete reference or 
evidence. Dr, Prin Nath admit* that + fn the time of great Gupcas* 
and even many centuries prior to them, it appears ihat (he word 
"grama* was used in official record* for an estate, and in pwikaj and 
iilcnuy works for a village or ie[[Jemenl\ p, 26), Thus, he 

admits thnt She term grtmo was u<*ed for she estate .is well u for I he 
vtllragL\ fltii there is nothing conclusive lo prove that (here is n diff¬ 
erence between the frtirmi u>eJ in nffidel records and that used in 
literary works. On she oilier hand, we ffnd hardly any contradiction 
teiween the two sources for the meaning of [hr term grama. 
Similarly, it has not teen stated how [hr meaning of the term grama 
wa * fnlo two water-light compartments imd how p later on the 

term grnma m estate ultimately emerged as grfma a* a village. No 
doubt* the 4vnii]oe<.i of size pf some gramas quoted by Dr. Pran 
Naih fa astonishing hut it does not prove ii lo be an estate. At the 
mi^L, wc can conclude that there may be the backing of iakiana- 
vukii behjmt the term grama which miy have meant lo represent a 
kseire ai even an estate. Thus, we s« no harm in the belief of ihe 
^act [Juil (he term grlrtia represented as villaipe \n ancient India. 

1 ii-vl Before dealing with the observation! of Dr Pran Nath Eel us con¬ 
sider the terra Staaniu According to Dr Pran Nath, it moans an 
estate-owner or a noble. We imd ninny references of Simon tan in 
Arfhtiidjirn and 5in/#f In erasure. The question irises whether the 
term ^mania means a noble or otherwise, ft is convenient for ui 
to quote Dr. lEluddha. PraJtash. Ln fact, the early uses of the word 
samnnta show that it originally meant a netgbtenir' (Aspect $f 
fndimt History ami CfrUtiatloA, p. 4? i LalEanji Gopfll fSEannln^ Its 
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land/ wc have seen that the purchase, sale. mortgage or auction of 
the use of land was in vogue. Brabnianas had a right to sell or 

varying significance in Ancient JRAS t 1963, parts 1-2. p 21) 
iind D.D. Kosilmbi ("Combined Methods 'Inddlogy/ frrde^Iratiitm 
JiwrmiL The Hague. V| parti 1-4 fffcfc?). p- 1*5) have shown 
tbM in Pr 1 i, the iMnJqis, 'the word KamunEa means only a neigh¬ 
bour In the ArikuMsmi of KliliilIjil, it has the ionic, of a neigh¬ 
bouring cultivator. and. in the inscription of Acuta, it means 
;i neighbouring king. To quote Dr. GopuL*'(he term samaru.i. when 
applied to villagers, had the sense of ml ti valor frum a neighbouring 
village, and, when used in connection w tth kingdoms, denoted a 
neighbouring lungT It waa in the fifth century that it came to signify 
a subordinate ruler. fn the RoghuvatHiha or KalidiSfi the word 
‘Sinuinla* is used for a neighbouring potentate, who Li made a vassal. 
In 4 ww£mu «;IL 8, 2) the word ■Simanta' continued to mean a neigh¬ 
bouring king. It was only in the beginning of the sixth century that 
the Samanta. as a vassal became an administrator, 

Further, we see in Kaufilya and other allied works petty acti¬ 
vators having a right to purchase, sale nr to mortgage their property, 
Such peasants were loyal to the state and not to the S a mantas. Wc 
also see that there existed tax-free villages. Could die petty Sairuuitpi 
bear tuch a suite? Every village had u village officer appointed by 
the state. Was not it ngHinsJ the interest of SimnntuaY 

No doubt in India, we find references of cultivators, tenants, xub- 
tenanis, landless labourers, day-Labourers* slavci pic.> but to compare 
the system with that of Greece is misleading Greek administrative 
paitern was hosed on lords who believed in inhuman treatment to 
slaves ami on bru tal victorious campaigns exp loi ting their via Sms to 
the extent. But in India it was not so, Hence, the pattern despite 
the references of above-metu ioned was not an ar tslocratic one as was 
witnessed in Greece or Rome, 

Similar is the case ol as mantas deciding boundary disputes 
firstly, we have seen that 'Simania' is meant a* a neighbour and not 
as a noble. Secondly, the role of elders and experienced person h as 
evidently been maintained ill the Arlku^hira as well as in the sacred 
texts. That & no question of coming and going of rcpraentillfcvtt 
of neighbouring villjgn, as Dr. Rran ?Jath argued, to xsitie the dis¬ 
putes ora village. The internal disputes of the village were settled by 
the villagers themselves. The disputes between two villages were 
only sell led by the elder* or &Smanta% oF the neighbouring cjlUge so 
as an impartial judgement may be given. A close study of the rdcvenl 
passage will reveal the tfu th¬ 
in the light or above, it u evident that the 'sajLwihi pratjranT 
which fell under the scope of lii-fald policy tr a matter of a 
king’i dealing with a neighbouring king. It ^priMaly t allcl about 
retaiionxhip of iovercigns there. There u absolutely no case for the 
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mortgage theFr Rifled lands only to those who were endowed with 
such lands. Similarly, we also learn about the donation or con- 
fiscal Jon of land. 

We ajso learn about land grants from literary and epigraphic 
records, AnhaMstra, as we have seen, mentions land grants id 
B rdhmanas, officers for charitable purposes, peopte related to 
crown, class of officers serving the crown in responsible fields, and 
the persons enguged in militant activities on behalf of the crown. 

We also come across the Nasik mid KerJa inscription * 1 of kings 
of Sdlavahanu and Kpharlla dynasties, the donations of lands to 
temples, Brahmanas and rhe Buddhist ascetic for religious pur¬ 
poses. Jn another instance the king exchanges one village for 
anoiher which was previously granted by him to certain ascetics. 
We also learn about aksaya-nlvT from Nasik cave inscription 
according to which Ushavad&Eu, the son-in-law of £aka K$afrapa 
Nahfipana. granted 3.000 Kargapauas as ak$aya-tilvL These cpi- 
gruphfc records also tell ns that the king gave nway the land 
according to the custom of aksaya-imL 
A note on nTvT and afcsoya-nM needs attention at this place. We 
also come across the term nlvT in Arfha^stra. Kaufiiya 3 while 
dealing with the duties of Collector General states : that which 

relation of the Sfirnanta as noble nnd Ehe sovereign there. 

This, we see Ihpt I Tic 'whole of India 1 was not under the grip of 
sacrum [as as wm ui Gieeoe or Home. The argument I hat the re- 
publkqn stales were the federal ion of bamantes is not conducive fn 
the absence of any authentic information related la our period. 
tviJ The sociopolitical and atomic inslhuE ions w«e ibd mu-came of 
sodtHBconomic co-operation and religious and philosophical bias. 
We have seen Htai vnriaii, cas(a H guilds and sllkd insHtutioniirc 
Ub reRilt of the f;« socfo-Koncinic forts aimchnl to vedic and 
sacred lexis no doubt, modified anti amended by political pressure* 
bui in religious and constituifooLil garb. Guilds did jkji result due to 
5nmantas bin due io the emc banal and economic forces nf division 
of labour, compel iiitin, fellow-fee Sings, mutual interests and the 
adoplion of arnimoii heredilory □ccupfliiDds and professions. This 
happened in India and also abroad jo every civilised nation which 
have treaded from primeval slate toward? economic development- 
Thus, we reject the Dr, Prart Nalb*» Iheory about the grama, the 
Samanfi, the origin of guilds and other rnslitutiom. and the status ol 
land-owning class in tolo. 
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remains after deductinn all the expenditure already incurred and 
excluding aJJ revenues tit he realised is called net balance (nivi), 
which mav have been either Just realised or brought forward. At 
an other place 1 . Kaufilya narrates the punishment for the scrapp- 
ing off, eating up and destroying the nM. a 

Thus, we see that the use of land was frequency purchased, 
sold* donated, mortgaged and auctioned on the one hand and 
grunted to various cultivators for cultivation and on permanent 
endowment for charitable purpose* on the other. V\ e have also secn 
that the case of as land-owning class is not mudi p.'icn- 

tiul. On the other hand, we find direct state relationship with 
cultivators through state officers both for grunting lands ami aids 
to cultivators and for collecting revenues as well. Hence, there is a 
strong case for peasants' proprietorship. The cultivator paid his 
taites direcl to the state on account of hss right over the use of the 
land. 

But vfill there were some exception?. We have learnt about 
crown lands and the [and belonging to the king s relatives and 
state officials. Such lands were definitely given for cultivation to 
landless labourers, prisoners or petty peasants. But one must not 
think about ihc system of [enureship like Zamindari from (he 
above exceptions The state paid due attention and intervened 
directly in such instances. It was cautious of the welfare oHhe 
cultivators of such lands It also kept keen eye on the methods and 
techniques of cultivation of sueh land. The state also reserved the 

power of confiscation of lands which were kept out ot cultivation* 
The a late planned the village* and distributed cultivated and non- 
cultivated kinds directly to the cultivators. 

Thus*, we see that a majority of cultivators in india during our 


-According to K..K JaytawaJ, ni*i h a technical term referring to Hindu 
lecrclariil practice. It mean? a despatch, document. record or tikv A W*» T 
nfij j& a kind af permanent document (M, 191*, PP- Gl-Wk Bui Radhagmm jl 
Bimdi refute* I>r. JaydswaL'a approach. He. on the huts of tbertftnnKiol 
Kautilya quoted by J*yaiWnl, and on the ba,y* of the wv^ral literary and epi^ 
graphic references including the wrUtwilon* given by Amamrtgti and Hem- 
Chandra, concludes nlvi to mean permarventendnwmctu (M* 19 , i9, p.T3|, Aw 
dinsb, in case of akiaya-nfvi, the original endowment remained umkstmctiHc 
and the income from die nivl is to be used for the purpose the nlvT 11 * ,Vfn '" c 
view of tkiaak is widely appreei 3 fed and referred to. 
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period enjoyed a tenure which sits near ryotwan system of modern 
days. There is much weigh I in Megasthencc'a remark that the 
second caste is of the farmers, who are not only the most 
numerous, but also highly respected, because of their farming .aod 
the whole country is or royal ownership; and the farmers cultivate 
it for a rental in addition to paying a fourth part of the produce , 1 
The land was given to the farmer on the basis of settlement. We 
cannot, in the light of our present knowledge, say whether this 
settlement was of permanent or of temporary nature. 

iowj nr regards Disputes in the Ownership of Product 

Besides other disputes, disputes as regards ownership of produce 
also drew the attention of lawgivers. During Mauryan period, 
there was ample scope for rural democratic pattern for the settle¬ 
ment of such disputes. The king only in terfered into such disputes 
if ihe other agencies failed to set tie the dispute. Kuup'lya* lays 
down definite rules as regards resumption of gifts and sale without 
ownership and with ownership. 

Like the guilds of workmen, it was expected that the guilds or 
cultivators currying on co-operating undertaking divided their 
earnings either equally or as agreed upon among themselves . 3 

Mann also lays down some rules in this connection. 'Those who, 
having no property in a field, but possessing seed-corn, sow it in 
npother's soil, do indeed not receive the grain of the crop which 
may spring up 1 ,* 

But if by a special contract a field is made over to another for 
sowing, then the owner of the seed and the owner of the soil both 
are considered in this world as sharers of the crop.' 

If anybody was found guilty of unlawfully possessing the agri¬ 
cultural produce belonging to others, he was regarded as a thief. 
Mu.nu states that a person who steals more than ten Kumbhas of 
grain is liable of corpora! punishment, [n other cases he was fined 
eleven times as much, and was expected to pay to (he owner the 
value of his property.* 
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ME A MS AND TECHNIQUES OF CULTIVATION 

We gather a good knowledge of means and techniques of culti¬ 
vation from the epigraphic records as well as from the works of 
Indian and Greek authors- We do not come across revolutionary 
changes in methods and techniques of cultivation during the 
ancient period. The reasons for this were simple. In the first place, 
there was an ample margin for extensive type of cultivation in 
ancient India, and secondly, the application of science was practi- 
cojly absent in the ancient world, at least in the sector of Culti¬ 
vation. 

TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS OF CUL TIVA TION 
Before the sowing of the seed, the field was ploughed. The 
plough was called 'kata' or 'Sim '. 1 It was also called tangola. 
Hence, the ordinary cultivator was called MangalagrahaV The area 
thus ploughed was called 'hoiya or 'iltya'S The ploughing ofheld 
wii5 done through ojten which were called ^ ‘anadvan and 
bahvarda ". 1 Pliny mentions that ploughing of fields was also done 
by elephants . 1 The stumps in the ground were weeded our by a 
hoe. known us ‘staiiibaghna\ It was necessary to remove the weeds, 
thorns and stones, before the actual ploughing oflaml. The re¬ 
quired number of ploughs depended on (he fertility of toe land ’ 
and its dimensions; the maximum, noticed in the Mahdbhafva, is 
five. After the ploughing of the land, the next stage was the sowing 
of the seeds, which, naturally, varied according to crops and 
seasons.* Again, in MahObhdfya, we find ‘pnisthfleam 1 , ‘draiinikam 
and -kharikam* fields requiring seeds weighing one prastha. one 
druuna and one khari respectively - We also find the references or 
■Maudgin-. "vratheya 1 , ‘Sateya’ 'Yavya 1 . YavakSya. , 

■Tilya" ‘MS&va\ ‘Bhiingya 1 . ‘Umya’and‘Arjavya 1 fields according 

to the types of seeds sown in them.* At times, the fields were dug 
with an instrument referred to as 'fikhana - or ‘akhanikaV 
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Seed Vs Soil 

The sowing of the seed was known os Vflpana\ We also find the 
references of mixed crops/ and of five kinds of seeds sown in one 
single field-" 1 ram plan tat ion was also popular. Strabo* quoting 
MegfNus states that rice is sown before the rains, but required 
irrigation and transplanting, being watered from tanks. 3 

Mamurnffi gives on interesting account of the importance of 
seed (BeeJ) as compared to the field (Ksetra). The comparison also 
holds true to the human problems of sex and offsprings. Manu 
narrates that by traditions the woman is dec fa red lo be the soil 
and the man is declared to be ihe seed* the production of all cor¬ 
poreal beings lakes place through the union of the soil with the 
seed, 4 

For a good crop as welt as for a highly esteemed offspring both 
the seed and (he k$ctra i,female 1 must he distinguished. For a crop 
of high quality three elements vi? . _ a potential seed, a wdf-pre- 
pared field and a suitable season arc necessary. As the crop or 
offspring truely represents the peculiar qualities of the seed* the 
seed is declared to be more important: whatever seed is sown* a 
plant of that kind comes forth. Hut the superiority of the seed does 
nof entitle a sower to claim the crop if the seed is sown in other's 
field. Maun adds that as the arrow, shot by a hunter who after¬ 
wards hits j wounded deer in the wound made by another, is shot 
in vain, even so tFu: seed* sown on what belongs to another, 
is quickly lost to the sower. 1 But if by a special contract a field 
made over to another for sowing, then the owner of ihe seed and 
the owner of the soiJ are both considered in this world as sharers 
of the crop. 1 

Watering of Fields 

Next to sowing, the watering of [he fields played a vital role for 
a satisfactory harvest* The watering of the fields was done through 
natural and artificial sources. The country witnessed two rains 
every year, which resulted in two crops a year Megaslbeaese indi¬ 
cates the fertility of Jndia by saying that ft produces fruit and 
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grain twice a year, Eratosthenes speaks of winter and summer 
sowing and likewise the ruins. According to him the country had 
good seasons, never failing to produce crops. 1 

Rain-Gauge 

It so appears that some kind of rain-gauges might Nr there to 
measure the rainfall. KflU|ily* tells us that the quantity of rain that 
falls in the country of hlfigaia is 16 drontis; half as much more in 
moist A it u pan am countries. He further stales that for cultivation 
in Asmaka country 13 j dronas rainfall is enough while in Avanti 
23 dr onus ore required. In Western countries an immense quantity 
of rainfall is desirable.* When one-third of the requisite quantity 
of rainfalls both during the commencement and closing months of 
the rainy season and two thirds in the middle, then the rainfall is 
considered very even. 1 Kuuplya also describes proper season in 
which the seeds of various crops arc sown.* 

Irrigation 

Artificial watering of fields was done through irrigation; the 
sources being wells, tanks and rivers. Kaufilya refers : that those 
w ho cultivate irrigating by manual labour shall pay t/5th of the 
produce as water rate (udaka-bhaga); by currying water on 
shoulders, I/4th of the produce: by water lifts l/3rd of the produce; 
and by raising water from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells, I/3rd or 
tplih of the produce. The Superintendent of Agriculture was 
expected to grow wet crops (keddra), winter crops (haimnnn), or 
summer crop (graigmaia) according to the supply of workmen and 
water.* 

In Stahabhafya also, we find! many direct and indirect references 
of irrigation through wells and tanks. Small canals were called 

Kulyas. , 

Manu suggests the building of tanks, wells, cisterns and foun¬ 
tains on places where boundaries meet.* Such sources were defi¬ 
nitely exploited for irrigation purposes as we see that irrigation wus 
popular those days- In MUinJn-Poiyim, we also find the mention 
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of wells and artificial lakes. 1 From the same tut, we further learn 
that rice fields were provided with water-courses as well as embank¬ 
ments for storing water and bringing the crop to maturity 
Another passage in I he book describes the successive stages of 
cultivation, viz. removing stones from the soil, ploughing, sowing, 
irrigating, fencing, watching, reaping and threshing. 2 

Sudarsna Lake 

Epigraph re records teJJ as thut kings were very careful for the 
construction and development of irrigation facilities those days* 
Wc learn from the Haihlgumpha inscription of K hunt vela, the 
king of ttalinga that in the fifth year of his msgu H he brought the 
waters of a canal from Tanasult to his capital This canal was pre¬ 
viously constructed by King Nunda of Magadha. We also learn 
from the Junagarh Rock Inscription 1 of Sales Mukfk^atrpa Rudra- 
damana of Ujjaiyim that he is credited with the substantial repair 
fifths dam of the Stidarsana lake which was originally constructed 
under the orders of the Vaisya Pu^yagupta, the provincial 
governor of the Maury a King Chandragupta and which was after¬ 
wards developed for more irrigation facilities during the reign of 
Ascka. The dam was burst due to a violent storm causing a breach 
of 420 cubits long. Under the guidance of the PahaJava governor 
of Rudnidamana, the repair of the dam was done exclusively from 
the personal pocket of the popular and kind-hearted MahaJrsa- 
trapiu 

Sowing and Heaping 

From various sources, we come across the mention of sowing 
and reaping of various crops. Aristohulu* mentions that rice 
stands in water enclosures and is sown in bed*; add the plant is 
four cubits in height, not only having many ears but also yielding 
much grain. Similarly. Megillus says ihat rice is town before the 
rains, but requires irrigation nnd transplanting, being watered from 
tanks.* lhus T we can gather that the rice cullivaiton was much in 
accordance with what we call Japanese type of cultivation today. 

Onerierilus talks about bosmorum, a smaller grain than wheat 
which grows in land* situated between rivers and roasted when it 
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is threshed out* the people take an onth beforehand that they will 
not carry it away unmasted from the threshing Ronr to prevent 
the exportation of seed, 1 Scholars arc of the opinion that the grain 
might have been none other than Vova i.e. the barley, 

Arisiobultis, talking about the cotton, narrates that the flower of 
wool-bearing trees contains a seed, and that when this is removed 
the rest is combed just like wool-’ 

Then Eratosthenes makes a reference about sugarcane by inform¬ 
ing us that large reeds grown in abundance are sweet both by 
nature and by heating since the water from the sky as well as that 
of the rivers is warmed by the rays of the sun. 5 ftauplya states 
that rice crop and the like are the best to grow; vegetable 
are of intermediate nature: and sugar-cane crops are very difficult 
to grow, for they are subject to various evils and require much care 
and expenditure to reap. 4 

Manuring 

Manuring of fields was also a popular technique. We find some 
reference in Kaufijya's Artha£astra of manuring the seed, Che plant 
and the field. According to Kaufilya* the seeds of grains are to be 
exposed io mist and heat for seven nights: the seeds of Kosi (such 
as mudga, masa etc.) arc treated similarly for three nights; the 
seeds of sugar-cane and the like are plastered at the cut end with 
the mixture of honey, clarified butter, the fat of hogs, and cow- 
dung; the seeds of bulbous roots with honey and clarified butter; 
cotton seeds with cow-dung; and water pits at the root of trees are 
to be burnt and manured with the bones and dung of cows on 
proper occasions. The sprouts of seeds, when grown, are to be 
manured with a fresh haul of minute fishes and irrigated with the 
milk of snuhi (Euphorbia AnfiguortOti). 1 

Clearing of Fields 

The undesired vegetation was cleared up from the stand eng crop 
to facilitate an easy and healthy growth to the plants, Manu lays 
down that a king should protect his kingdom and destroy hii 
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opponents as the weeder plucks up the weeds and preserves the 
corn. 1 

Protection to Crop* 

Various crops took various periods for ripening. The standing 
crop also needed protection from animals, as well as from robbers. 
Matuibhazya refers to observers known as ‘clia vatu'. A shadow 
figure, made of straw of {chauchabhifiipah) was placed in the field 
to frighten crows and birds causing destruction to crops. 1 Fencing 
was an important clement for the protection of crops from the 
animals. Smftit Jay down that the owner of the fold shall make 
there a hedge over which a camel can not look, and stop every gap 
through which a dog or a boar can thrust his head. A herdsman 
was not liable to be punished in case u catlie damaged an wife need 
crop- The herdsman was fined lor the damage done by the cattle 
in an enclosed held.* Other dangers were from mole (akhu). locust 
(Salibhift) and hawk fsycnaj. When the crop was ready, reaping or 
cutting (lavana) with a sickle (dfltraf, was the next step. The reaper 
was called 'lavaku', probably an agricultural labourer. 4 With the 
left hand the reapers grasped the barley (or other crops) inlo a 
bunch, and taking the sickle into the right hand, they cut it o|f 
with that.-* Threshing-floor, where the reaped crop was stored for 
mow mg etc. was called ■khala’,* Manu af s o refers i u threshing- 
floor. 1 The agricultural labourer employed lor the purpose of 
winnowing was called ‘tanduiika’ and the winnowing fan was 
called surpa'. 1 The peasants were careful of the danger of fire. 
From MHindu-Puiilta, we learn that in the eastern districts the 
peasants had a custom of arranging five pots full of water behind 
each taut with the object of putting out at once any spark of fire 
that Hijy be kindled. 11 

Again from MUuuiis-Paisha, we lenm that the com was carried 
from lb resiling-floor to peasant's house in ems drawn by tbc 
bullocks. On an average, a cart could carry seven and a half 
ammpnas of load, an am maim equalling to four bushels. 10 
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The next process of agricultural ope rat son was the siloring of 
food groins. Manu, while laying rules for storing foodgmn* for o 
Brahmana. staled that a Brahmen a may subsist by Rla (truth) and 
Amrta (umbrasia), or by Mftu (death) and by Pramfia twhat causes 
many deaths}. By Rla shall be understood the gleaning of corn; by 
Amrtu, what is given unasked; by Mrta F food obtained by begging 1 
□nd agriculture is declared to be Prsmyta, He was permitted either 
to possess enough to fill a granary, or j store tilling a grain-jar; 
or he may collect what suffices for three days, or make no pro¬ 
vision for tomorrow. These laws cT Manu are interpreted in 
different ways by the commentators. 1 

Wahahhtifyu tells us that the granary was known as ^ko&tha' or 
*fcuiirJa\ a The person who stored the grain in jars was known as 
Kumbhidhanya? 

Rich people had a tendency to store food-grains and other arti¬ 
cles. MiUnda-Pantm informs us that a rich man stores all kinds of 
wheat, rice, paddy, barley, dry grain, oil-seed, t beans, peas and 
every other edible seed and also commodities like ghee, oil, butter, 
milk, curds, honey* sugar and molasses, all put away in store-rooms 
fn jars T and pots, and pans, and every sort ol vessel- 1 

But the poor peasants had no capacity to hoard the grains. We 
arc informed that a farmer had ploughed and sown and filled his 
granary, and then for a period should neither plough nor sow, but 
live on the storcd’up grain, or dispose of it in a barter, or deal 
with it as he had need-* 

CALAMITIES CONCER1 V/lftf AGRICULTURE 

We have seen above some of the dangers which might have 
occurred to the stands Fig craps and the remedies to fc do away with 
thetn. 

Besides such dangers, the country-agriculture had to face a 
number of calamities like no-rain or less-miii or excessive rainfall 
causing draught* or famine in iht country. From Jain trad il ium, We 
learn about a famine ranging for twelve long yen re during the reign 
ofChandragupts Maurya. It is rather surprising that the Greek 
writer Megastheoesc mentions that famine has never visiietl India 
and there has never been a general scarcity in the supply of 
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nourishing food/ 

Mcgasthcnce's observation about I he absence of famine cannot 
be literally true for all periods of Indian history* for various 
literary works refer to famines and specially to one that occurred 
a Tew years after he had left India. But it certainly shows that at 
the time he wrote there was plenty and prosperity, and famine was 
very uncommon things; at least it did not occur within Jiving 
memory/ 

Kadriya refers to famines and lays down an injunction that the 
king shall show favour to his people by providing them with seeds 
and provision and also shall do such works as are usually resorted 
to in calamities/ Mjhu. also gives direct" and indirect 4 references 
of famines. He opines that socio-reJigious customs be let loose at 
such times* 

Harmful Animats 

Ruts and other animals and birds were also harmful to the crop. 
Katitilya states that the danger of rats may be ward off by cats and 
mangoose, grains mixed with the milk of snuhi or by auspicious 
ceremonies- 1 Fowlers and hunters rendered services to agriculture 
by the destruction of these pests and, if the evidence of Megas- 
thenese is to be believed, they received in Maury an India a subsidy 
of grain from the king for Ehefr beneficial work/ 

Human Horrors 

Wan: and battles were political calamities harming agriculture. 
But is so appears that the war-morale was high as we learn from 
the statement of Mtigulhense that ft often happens that at the 
same time and place some are in battle array and arc in peril of 
their lives against the enemy, while the farmer* are ploughing or 
digging without peril, the latter having the former as defenders/ 

Of her CdlomiiUs 

We also come across varied references of calamities like earth- 
quakes* diseases, changes in river beds, floods, snow-fall etc, cans- 
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ing ui great loss to the crops of the country. 

ST A TE AND AGRICULTURE 

The state in ancient India played an active role for the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in a planned way. The reason behind it was an 
increased production resulting rn an increase in the state income- 
We leant front Kaufilya 1 that the state allotted prepared lands to 
tax-payers only for life while the unprepared lands were of 
taken away from those who were preparing them for cultivation, 
We further learn during Mauryan period lands, which were not 
cultivated by Ehe original cultivators, were confiscated by the stale. 
People who paid their taxes easily were favoured with grain*, 
cattle and money, 

Tax-Free Lands 

Brahmadeya he. tux*frra lands were granted to the performer* of 
the sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests and to those learned in 
Vedas. Similarly, lands were endowed to supenn I indents, accoun¬ 
tants, gopas, sfli&u'kds, veterinary surgeons, physicians, horse- 
trainers and messengers without any right to alienate by sale or 
mortgage. 

Ctawn Land* 

Crown lands were satisfactorily ploughed and sowed by slaves, 
labourers and prisoners under the guidance of Superintendent of 
Agriculture. Ft was desrred that the work of these men should not 
suffer on acco unt of shortage of ploughs and other necessary instru¬ 
ments or buj locks.* 

We have earlier seen that Smffts and epigraphic records furnish 
□s the evidence of various lard-grants. 

STATE RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARDS FORESTS 

The state was aware of its responsibilities towards forests too. 
The king was regarded as the owner of forests, fisheries, ferrying, 
trading in vegetables, reservoirs of water and mining operation®-* 
The superintendent of elephant forests was responsible with his 
retinue of forest guards for the upkeep of the forests * The supenn- 
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tendcnt of the forest produce was assigned the duty of not only 
starting productive works in forests, but also Using adequate fines 
and compensations to be levied from those w ho cause any damage 
to productive forests except in calamities. 1 

Formulation of State Policy 

Medfifitilhi. while commenting on A iamutmrU fVfl, 1 54> gives 
us an impression that the king formulated his agricultural policy 
after due considerations and consultations. For this purpose, it 
was desired that the king must be well-versed in the science of 
Vdrta* 

Duties of State Officials 

During Mnuryan period the Central administration was divided 
in several departments every department being in charge of a 
superintendent {adhyakfa ) assisted by many petly-officen. Superin¬ 
tendents of agriculture and forest-produce and Collector-General 
iSamahartd) of revenue were responsible for the development of 
agriculture and upkeep of the forests in order to inflate the re¬ 
sources of state-treasury to the maximum. 

Units ttf Agricultural Administration 

The village was the administrative unit and was under a 
grainika, who was appointed by the king, according to Mann. The 
fact that gramika is not included ill the list of salaried officials 
given by Kaufilya has led some scholars to hold that he was 'not a 
paid servant of the crown but an elected official of the villagers*. 
Kaufilya mentions a royal official called Gopa who looked after 5 
or 10 villages, and another called SthHoilta who supervised one 
quarter or Jurapada or district. Kaufilya refers to Samilhnrtd 
assisted by Pradcflait {Commissioners) as in supreme charge, and 
we find the latter mentioned in A4hoku's inscriptions along with 
Rajufcas and other officers, 1 

For the performance of duties efficiently, brave, skilful, high¬ 
born and honest officials were appointed,* In Smfits, we lind the 
reference of grSmika as ihe lord of one village 11 . Manusmrti as 
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well as the Mohtlbhfirafd mention various lords of villages ami 
their remuneration as follows. 1 


l ord of ten villages 
Lord of 20 villages 
Lord of HJO villages 


One Kula of land 
Five Kuias of land 
One vdlage 


Lord of 1,000 villages ~ * One town 

A KuE.i was either a piece of land providing livelihood to one 
family, or as much as could be cultivated with twelve oxen* or the 
share of one cultivator.* 

Thus, we sec that the metiers as regards agriculture, forestry 
and revenue-collection were looked after in n planned and orga¬ 
nised way. 

Fr&ff'ciicm of Agriculturist* 

Protection was given to agriculture and agriculturist by the 
state, Those who paid taxes easily were favoured hy the state with 
grain* cattle and money, Fatherly treatment was recommended for 
such persons* it was laid dtwn that no ascetic other than a 
VHnaprasiha, no company other than of a local birth, and no 
guIds of any kind other than local co-operative guilds shall find 
entrance into the village. Similarly, actors, dancers* singers, drum¬ 
mers, buffoons and hards were disallowed to dislurb the villagers 
to exploit village money, labour, commodities, grains or liquids. 
The state k new that the helpless villagers are a I ways dependent 
and bent upon their Helds. The state itself protected the agriculture 
from the molestation of oppressive fines* free labour* and taxes. 1 

Besides officers in charge of agriculture, the superintendent of 
storehouse supervised the account of agricultural produce (Sita) 
produced out of crown lands. He also looked after grain-bartering, 
grain-collection through begging and grain-borrowing with a 
promise lo repay. He was also entitled to personally supervise the 
increase or diminution sustained in grains when I hey were pound* 
ed + frayed, or reduced to flour, or fried, or dried after soaking in 
water concerned with tilt state's store. Of the store collected, half 
was To be kept in reserve to ward off the calamities of the people, 
and only the other half was to be used. Old collection was re- 
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placed by new supply, He also supervised weighing balances, 
weights, measures, mill-stone, pestle, mortar, wooden contrivances 
for ponding rice* etc., contrivances for splitting seeds into pieces, 
winnow fans, sieves, grain-baskets, boxes, brooms and oiher 
instruments of the stores, 1 

id Sntfiis. we find state as a protector of agriculture. Death or 
server* capital punishment or fine of highest amercemenl was the 
fate of those who were the breakers of dam of the tank. First 
amercement was paid by those who took away the water of an 
ancient tank, or cut the Fine of water supply,* The use of a well or 
a garden without the nwneris permission was regarded as a guilt." 
The king after taking into account the time of the offence and the 
use of the implements awarded punishment for the theft of 
agricultural implements, 1 Manu again informs us lhai 'he who 
sells for seed-corn that which is not seed-corn, he who takes up 
seed already sown, shall be punished by mutilation*.' 5 

As seen earlier in this chapter* all the village disputes whether 
of boundary, or of ownership, or otherwise were settled by 
local or neighbouring agencies on democratic and rational 
lines. The state only acted as a media to settle village disputes in 
case the other agencies failed to make any settlement. Thus, we 
see that petty-disputes or quarrels as regards agriculture and land 
were settled on organised and administratively decentralised lines 
the state was the fast resort. 

PROBLEM OF RENT AND LAND-REVENUE 

Generally rent and land-revenue are regarded ns synonymous 
terms. Bur there is sortie difference between the two r Rent is 
generally paid to the owner of the land for the use of land, while 
land-revenue is paid to the goverment as it is the ultimate owner 
of the soil. In case the cultivator pays the land-revenue direct to 
Ihe state, such revenue may be called rent. When we talk of rent 
here* we refer to contract rent of modern economic !iciisc t the 
study of which will not be out of place here, 

Marshall defined reni as "the income derived from the owner- 
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ship of land and other fret-gifts of nature. 1 But land, in modern 
economic sense, includes the free-gifts of nut tire. Hence, to add 
the words 'and other gifts of nature* is unnecessary* Carver has an 
appropriate approach when he precisely states rent as the price 
paid for the use of land, 3 

To understand the sense of the modern economic term rent, the 
distinction between contract rent and economic renE is worth- 
mentiomng, Economic rent is the surplus which a plot of land 
produces over and above the production of a margina l plot of 
land. According to David Ricardo, ‘"Rent (economic) is that 
portion of the produce of the earth which is paid io rhe land lord 
for the original and ^destructible powers of the soil**. 1 Thus* 
economic rent is not pre-deiermincd and it differs from a piece of 
land to other piece of land. 

Contract rent on the other hand depends on the agree meat 
between the person owning the land and the person using it The 
supply and demand factors determine this rent for a fitted period 
of time. It is partly In this sense that land-revenue was paid in 
ancient India. Par Ely because some element of economic rent 
might be there, as we sec different raEes of Jand-rcvenue prevailing 
in India those days leaving a scope to argue that the surplus of 
production over that of the marginal piece of bad differed. 

We have seen earlier, how the state emerged as an ultimate 
owner of Ehe land, Similarly, it claimed the right or ownership 
over water, forests and mining resources. Thus, ii directly or 
indirectly, derived its land-revenue from the people tiling the land, 
water, mines or Forests 

Cbtlttifon of Laud Revenue 

During Mauryuri period the Col lector-gene ml collected revenue 
from forts, country-parts, mines, buildings and gardens, forests, 
herds of cattle, and roads of traffic. 4. Among carrions incomes 
derived under iftc head country-part i e. Rasfra, were included 
hhiga, bali and kara. 1 Flower gardens, fruit-gardens, and fields 
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where crops were gjuwn by sowing rools for seeds came under the 
head Setu. while game-forests, timber-forests, and ekphant-lorests 
were included under the head Vana (forests)* 

The Superintendent "f storehouse supervised the sitn (the 
agricultural produce of crown Lands). In the Chapter dealing with 
the duties of this superintendent. Ksulilya states about pintfaraka 
(fixed taxes) mltabhaga (state's share in the produce equalling to 
one-sixth of the produce), nMvkta (special provision paid for 
the anuy) h bali, kara. rirjcjuga (taxes collected on the occasion of 
Ehe birth of a prirreej. p3rsva (« kind of extra cessL parihinaka 
(compensii lion in produce for the damage, done by cafik! and 
frauj[eyak& (taxes levied on land below tanks, Jakes etc-], Such 
faxes were in cl tided under the head “R&ftra , 3 

Kauri lya also states that the revenue-collector kept the records 
of parihStakb (villages exempted from tux), ayudluya .villages 
applying soldiers) and also of villages supplying taxes in the form 
of wtfff (forced labour) kupya fftwrt-prodiu») p dairy-produce, 
grains, cattle arid hfranya 2 

Dcscribing rhe duly of superintendent of agriculture, it is slated 
in Arthasiiitra that crown lands were given for cultivation cither 
for one-half or I /4th or I 5th share of produce. It is also mentio¬ 
ned that those who cultivated irrigating by manual labour paid 
t/5th of the produce as udakuhMga (water rate); by carrying water 
on shoulders, 1.4th of the produce ; by water lifts. 1/3rd of the 
produce : and by raising water from rivers, lakes and tanks, and 
wells. 1^?rd or J/4th of the produce. 1 

Some Foreign Views 

We have already learned from the Arthtri&sirA that there were 
lands free from raxes; We gather from the epigraphs records that 
the village of Litmbml received from AJokH a partial remission of 
its revenue-dues when he visited the place "because the Buddha 
S/tkyamuni was horn here", and it was required lo pay only an eig¬ 
hth share of its produce to the royal fix. 

Foreign accounts also help us in gathering an idea about llw 

US. It, 5. 

fJS r 11, 35. According to some scholar* h/ftmw means gold. U N. Gtiosal 
opinei Eiiranya m roe Jit a* uwpf paid in terms of money. 

*AS t H. 24. 
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Jand-revciiuiMJttring our period, Arrian simply says : dicy culti¬ 
vate ihe soil and pay tribute to the kings and the independent citf- 
es\ Diodorus is more elaborate : *They pay a land-tribute to the 
king, because all India is the property of the crown, and no private 
person is permitted lo own land. Besides the land tribute, they pay 
into the royal treasury a fourth part of the produce of the sojJ\ 
Lastly Strabo say^ ; The whole of the land belongs to the crown 
and the husbandmen till it on condition of receiving ns wages one- 
fourth of the produce^ 1 

Manx on Land Tax *j 

Many refers to Kara snd BMgo r According to him a king should 
avail of the eighth, sixth, or twelfth part of the crops, 5 Comment¬ 
ing on this, kufiuka says that ’the various rates are due to differ¬ 
ence in the nature of soil and the labour necessity to cultivate it\ 
Manu further states that the king was entitled to take a sixth part 
of rrccs, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, herbs, substances 
used for favouring foot, flowers, roots, leaves, pot-herbs, grass, ob¬ 
jects made of cane and other forest produce, 1 

At the time of emergency a Kxatnya was recommended to take 
even the fourth part of the produce,' 1 

Epigraphic Evidences 

The Girftar Rock Tra script ion of Rudradamnna refers So revenues 
in the form of Kara. Viyfh Bali, Frepaya, Bhiiga and Sylkn 4 . These 
revenues sit near those prevalent during Mauryan period. 

From the above information we gather an idea about the land- 
revenue during our period. State's share in produce ranged from 
t -12th lo I 4lh, There was a practice to take something more than 
the stated share in the form of bali, According to Manu, one- 
sixth of the forest-produce was given to state. We also come ac¬ 
ross Utta&ahh&ga (irrigation cess) in Arthatesir* while studying the 
management of crown lands, K a of fly a a bo informs us about seve¬ 
ral other taxes which mrght have cropped up due to the need of an 
increasing economy under the pressure of emergencies and circum¬ 
stances. 


l CH r IT. P,56_ 

Vm. 130, 

*im vi T m-J2, 
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Finally, before putting Ehis Kopje to an end. we shall consider 
the relationship of terms connected with land-revenue viz., bhdgu, 
bait and kora. 

Bhdgit 

Literacy as well as economically, the term bhnga means (he 
share Le. the share of state in the produce. During our period of 
study, bhaga played a key rale ns an hem of the state-revenue. 
TTic rates of bhilga of different plots of land varied from |/I2th to 
I/4th. We gather a a idea from the Inscription of A^oka and aKher 
srmroes including the commentary 1 by Kullukn Bhat{a that the rea¬ 
sons for this difference were the preferential favour of the state for 
religious purposes or otherwise* state of peace or emergency, na¬ 
ture of the soil, labour employed for The cultivation and extra ser¬ 
vices of the cultivators to the state like performing important state 
duties, supplying army personnel etc. During Vedic period the 
term halt represented the term bbnga s but as time rolled on, bhsga 
took the place of ball and bali emerged as an extra-tax* We 
shall study the relationship of terms bhnga and ball while dealing 
with the term ball. 

Irrigation Tax 

A note on Irrigation lax will not be out or place at Ebiis instance* 
The only source of information about this mix is the reference of 
K ftiiflly q which we have studied earlier. According to Dr, M. H* 
Copal {Mauryon Public Finance, PP. 71 ff) water-cess was charg¬ 
ed in ancient India, 1 Although* the passage refers Eu the cultivation 
of crown lands, yet Dr. Mlf. GopaJ argues that the tax mentioned 
in Chapter 24 of Second book of ArthaiJstra is descri bed not be¬ 
cause the rax applied to crown lands, Hue because it is natural to 
enumerate il white treating of agricufEure, and perhaps also because 
Ehe cess may have been regulated by the superintendent of agricul¬ 
ture, who was a crown odicer. 

Lallanji Gopal, on the other hand, in the absence of ony epigra¬ 
ph^ and literally evidence {except Commentary of MedhHtithi} con- 
dudes that Indian thinkers never conceived the idea of ihe State 
deriving any profit from irrigatfonal projects. 2 

fA-N. HaiJ, Swcliil an if Rural Economy of Ntfflkern p, 102. 

-Gnpj.1 Lallan ff Irrigation Tax in Andcnt tmtb p TBC t XXXVIII 
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But there are certain objections in approving the throrv that the¬ 
re was no general levy on irrigation, On the first place the refer- 
ence of KmUfilyn suggests that irrigation tux was prevalent during 
Maury an perrod. A dose study of the reference leads us to the fact 
that there is nothing to prove that the cess was exclusively connect¬ 
ed with crown lands. There is much weight in the argument of 
M.H, Copal that the cess may have been regulated by the superin¬ 
tendent of agriculture. The non-mention of irrigation cess by 
other sources is quire rational. Udafcabhuga was probably charged 
with bhdgii (share of produce). The inclusion of irrigation-tax into 
bhaga gives us a ground to argue in favour of various rates of bhaga 
Rudradumana's praise in the inscription that he reconstructed the 
lake Sudaraana withoulany extra tax, gives us an idea that some 
or the other cesses were charged Ibr irrigation purposes. 1 

Bull 

We have studied white discussing (he ownership ofjand that 
hnli during the early Vcdlc period wns a voluntary gift bull u the 
fitate started to claim its right of ownership over the land, ball 
emerged hjs a compulsory contribution, The main argument which 
the early law-giver? gave to favour bafi as a compulsory levy 
was the protection given by ihe king to his subjects. During 
Maury an period when bhaga came lo be regarded as the main 
item of land-revenue due to the state's claim of its absolute owner¬ 
ship over land, the term ball, existed only as an extra cess. Maim 
states thal !hc king giving due protection to his subjects derives a 
sixth share of the collective spiritual merit of the people. 5 The king 
taking bali, Sulka. Kara and daoda from his subjects without 
affording them protection was regarded liable to sink into he!J; a 
tn Girnsr inscription of Rudradnmana, the term ball exists as an 
important item of stnre-revenue along with bMga, sulka and lara 
In hfilinda-Jhirtka^ bah is meutioncd as emergency tax from which 
the four chief ministers were free.* 

After a dose study of the sources of otir period, wc can sum up 
that bhaga represented a tend revenue of fixed nature. It wa* the 
outcome of settlement of some kind or the nEher, no doubt the 
rate of this settlement varied from l« r J2[h to I 4th. Bali due to the 


J £/+ VIST, 6. 
M/ujtli, VJN, 304, 
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prominency of bhaga. reduced to act extra cess levied for religious 
purposes or otherwise. There arc divergent views among scholars 
on the relationship between bhuga and bali. 1 

After a close study of the original sources and the views of 
modem scholars, wc arc in a positron to have an approach to the 
entire problem on the economic stand-point. We have seen that 
in earlier liicrarure land was regarded as privately owned and the 
bali as land revenue was paid to the king for his duty to protect 
his people. But later on land was regarded as ultimately owned 
hy the state. In this way the cultivators emerged as sub-owners or 
tenants. Naturally, the question of rent might hate come before 
the forefront, as the state might have claimed hind-revenue for 
protection as well as for ownership. Fn this way bhUga came in 
prominence with the development of the idea of staters ownership. 
Bhuga, unconsciously, played the role of con tract rent- Bali, 
which was regarded as king's share of protection came, to play a 
minor or secondary role and hence emerged as extra cess. With 
the increasing demand for land, the contract rent showed an up¬ 
ward trend hut due to settlement in the form of bhaga, the state 
coufd not change the rate oft and on. Hence, to derive more 

■The reLaEiDirdiip between bhtlga and twit is interpreted in difTemnt 
tenses. Sbiima.iLLsiry captains it. as portion of produce payable In 
Eo the gfuaTnmerit ah hhtfga and jrtifiious taxes Ah bali m hi§ trans¬ 
lation of Arffmvdtfra. Aiyangar, classifying KautiJyfl's term parihha 
(revenue derived from land show* half ax a contribution of the crown 
lands and bhOgn as land-revenue paid by private owners. ETA p. I2G), 
\i other place while discusamg miscellaneous revenue Lhe same writer 
explains bhiiga ns revenue from private lands and baft as the specuii 
tax demanded froTTi land for religious purposes, ihe term jrfjru is ex¬ 
plained as the revenue from crown lands (Ibid T p a I29) r Dr. U.N. 
GhpshflNn his famous work HRS gives an hutorit-al touch io the 
meaning of the term bah, According to hi* explanation in Vedk 
Sariihitas and Brahmarun oriijinaUy was a votarilajy gift and later 

emerged as a compuLsury contribution horn she subjects to the fcfctg* 
Afterward* the term came to mc^n us in genera L In due course of 
time it was regarded as king’* grmji-^hure, iitemicai with bhJga but 
different from frnro in sfrrftis and Epics. In An fmidsira'and in lTiscrip- 
imns of Aiofca nnd RuilraJamana. the term was used to denote an 
extra om over and above Ving + s pram-share oFM^ffu, Dr Maili. after 
discussing the various source* relating lo Gupta period concludes that 
the term halt con be et plained. a* a sort of rcNfiiaus ccss or contribution, 
{ELGT p. 61}, 
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income from the latid which was in dire need of the treasury t the 
□Id system of bait was kept alive. In this way bait was also levied 
on the cultivators in order to maintain a progressive and elastic 
system of land-revenue. In modem terminology, we can say that 
bhuga constituted, all ho ugh unconsciously, the modern concept iff 
contract rent while bhSga supplemented by hah, represented what 
we call economic rent today. To explain bali as a religious cess on 
literally lines is fruitless as one must not except the performance of 
religious activities from the ancient Hindu King who being secular 
represented a non-theocratic state, 1 Some exceptions which may 
come in the way of our conclusions must be ignored, 

KARA 

We come across the term karo In Arlhasastfa, Manu Empti and 
the inscription or Rudradamana. The term is supposed to mean 
‘sundry collections in money”* or 'taxes paid in money or taxes or 
subsidies that are paid by Vassal Rings and others 13 or a periodi¬ 
cal tax levied more or less universally on villagers.* 

Divergent views are reflected by ancient writers on the explana¬ 
tion of the term Kara. Commenting on \fami (VIII. 307), 
Medhatithi explains it, as ‘gifts of commodities", Sarvajnajt&rayanq 
as + a Jixed hiraoya 6 payment on land/ Ramchandra as ‘the contri¬ 
bution in the form of grass, wood etc. 1 . Kulluka ns contribution 
from villagers and townsmen either monthly or at Bhadrapada and 
Pau§a/ Raghavananda as 'a monthly payment by villagers/ While 
commenting on Kaufit ya(AS* If, IS)* commentator Bhaua^dmin 
explains the term Kara as such taxes as are collected every year 
during the month of Bbadrupuda or Vasantn, under the names of 
Bhadrapadika and Vasantika. 

Thus, we see that the ancient as well as modem writers differ in 
explaining Ihe term kara, The main reason for such divergence of 
opinions is that a single authentic meaning of the term is sought 
to be airieved at. In real, it so appears rhot like ball, the term 

L A1tckar, AS.. Stales ant/ Gortrttinent in Am \tm India t pp, 51*55. 

M£T r p. 129. 

trans. of AS. 

l ELGP* p 60. 

‘Sctioian tran&Eul-e htrmpm ax revenue paid in gold, bui Dr, V r N. 
Ghoihal hii opined that iE is ihc revenue paid in term* of cash. (MRS, 
pp. 6 Q- 62 ). 
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kam has changed several meaning under the forces of lime and 
places affecting economic organisation. In the glossary of his 
famous work Contribution so Hindu Revenue System Dr, Ghushul 
concludes that in Artharntfis alone, the term kani may be supposed 
to mean fl) periodical tax over and above the king's euslomory 
grainshare, (iij emergency tax levied upon the villagers over and 
above the normal grain-share, and (iii) tax levied upon me re bants 
profits. 

Thus, we sec that the agricultural organisation during the period 
was well-planned and purposive, ft was under tFie complete grip of 
the state* but on democratic design. 




Chapter V 


Animal Life and Fisheries 


Animal life plays an important role in national economy in 
general and agrarian economy in particular. The role which 
animal life played in ancient India can by no means be under* 
estimated. Animal* assisted the cultivators in ploughing their 
field*, threshing their corn find pulling the wheels of iheir cart- 
wagons, As beasts of burden, we realise the significance of animals 
even in thk age of developed science and technology. Tn ancient 
period^ they were the baelc-bonc of transport and comma nicat ion- 
Animal fife and fisheries provided an important item of food to 
millions of non-vegetarians of the country. For some tribes, the 
availability of prey provided a feast or a fast. Milk-dairying and 
professions in allied articles owe iheir origin from animal life. 
Hunting of wild animals was no doubt a source of amusement lu 
the ruling class but jr also possessed economic signficiince !□ 
sectors like ivory industries and tunnery. ] he excreta of animals 
was used as manure in fields and as rue I in kitchens. 

Moreover, the possession of livestock was regarded as an omen 
of wealthy state of a householder. The economic significance of 
cert sin animals, like cow, was so great that it appealed the social, 
emotional and religious sentiments of the people at large giving a 
holy status to sneh an imals. Thus, a close study of animal life and 
husbandary frams a part of our study 

CLASSIFICAT[ON OF BIRDS A /SID ANIMALS 

The classification of animals h known from the Mahribhdf ra of 
Paranja I i which conveniently classifies the animal life into five 
categories viz. village animals (grtitnya}, forest animals (drruivo), 
water animals (Jalfya) t birds sakuni) and small creatures (Kpudra) 

A vivid description of these animals on the basis of Mahdbhayya is 
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faid down by Dr. P.D. Agnrhotri 1 According to his study, village 
animals include cows, own, horses, elephants, camels, donkeys, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, dogs, cats, poultry and pigs which are a 
common feature of an Indian village still today. Among fortsl- 
nnimars were included deers of various kinds, lions, jackals, wolves, 
bears, boars, tigers, hares ant! several other animals. Crocodile, 
to noise, forgs and tods, and fish of several kinds are water 
animals while birds include crows, iyeoa (falcon), pigeons, peacocks, 
cuckooes, swans, owls, huLa (heron), ehakravdka, parrots, vullures 
and bird snamed iasagfuti, ch3iaka t imparnn. krothcha. angamka, 
kopiUjalakikidh i, komka vdrtika etc. We also learn about smalt 
(kfudra) creatures, generally bone-less, some of them named 
nakuta, sarpa (snakes), \richika, (scorpion), muylka (rats), iaiabha, 
ptpiiikii (a kind of ant), mQkfika (fly), yukit iikfi etc. All these 
animals are not uncommon in India today, 

Manu- Classifies living creatures according to their origin. 
According to his class ilka lion, onimnJs are jarsyuja (those born 
from the womb), atfcrja (those born from eggs), sicdaje (those 
originated from hot moisture or sweat) and udbhijja (vegetation 
life). Mann states that cattle, deer, carnivorous beasts with two 
row's of teeth etc. are born from worm. Birds, snakes, crocodiles, 
fish, tortoises and other terrestrial and aquatic animals art born 
from eggs. Stinging and biting insects including lice, flies, bugs etc„ 
spring Up from hot moisture while plants, irecs, creepers, grasses 
etc., are included in vegetation life. 

Similarly, ManU* narrates preyabk animals which arc allowed 
or forbidden as estables to the twice-bom (divjas). Accordingly, a 
twice-born was recommended to avoid nil canivarouj birds and 
those living in villages, and one-lioofcd animals, and birds like 
Tiitfbha, the sparrow, the plava, the Hamia, the BrdhmwtJ duck, 
the village cock, the SSmm crane, the Rajjuduia, the woodpecker, 
the parrot, and the starling were forbidden as eatables. Also for¬ 
bidden were those which feed striking with their beaks, web-footed 
birds, the Ktryatfi, those which scratch with their loes, and those 
which dive and live on fish. Meat from a slaughter-house and dried 
meat were also forbidden items to the twice-bom. In accordance 

3 Ftftanjaliktifitm Mtlrala (Hindi), Ch, 3, 

I. 42 -IE, 
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to it fc the went of the Baku, the Baldka crane, the nivcn, the fish' 
cjicr khaftjarittikii, the village pigs all kinds of Jish (excepting fish 
like the Pathinu* the Rohita, the Rajiva, the SmthatutRfa and the 
Sasaikii recommended for the purpose of offering to the gods and 
ntanes) were declared as non-eatables. Solitary and unknown 
beasts, and birds or animals having live toes were also regarded to 
be spared with the exception of the porcupine, the hedge hock, the 
iguana, the rhinoceros. the tortoise, the hare, and those having 
teeth in ore jaw {baring earn cl I whrch were regarded us eatables. 
Twice-born persons were also recommended to knowingly avoid 
the eatables like Ihe village-png and village-cock. 

It so appears that the above birds and animals which were de¬ 
clared as forbjddcn eatables were widely eaten by (he people of 
other Vernas, us these rules were (aid down for the people who 
were twice-bom, It also appears that the tvvjce-borji were also 
indulged in enjoying the dishes of animals declared forbidden, as 
we sec Manu recommending Kfchciihra penance for the atonement 
of the intent tonally and uni mention ally eatings of forbidden food. 1 
The twice-born people ale birds and animals which were not 
declared as forbidden. They were slain by Bril lima nas at the time 
of conducting sacritices.- Thus, it is evident that there were non- 
vegetarians among the people of ail the four v urn as. 

From the above description. w e have a fair idea of Lhe animal 
life in ancient India. In Menu SmftU wc find references of cat, 
ichneumon, blue jay, dog. iguna, owl, crow (XI, 131}, make (XI, 
134), cows and bull (XL 130), boar, patridge, parrot, crane known 
as kromcha, the hamse, lhe ballks. heron, peocoek, monkey, 
falcon, the biidsa. horse, elephant, goat, sheep, drought-ox, donkey, 
camel etc. |Xl, 135-36) in connection with the penances of the 
killings of these animals. At other places, we find the mention of 
various insects, snakes, moths, bees (XL 241). lions and tigers (XII, 
42-43), spiders, lizards (XII, 57-58), rats, stinging insects, the pla ifl, 
crow, vulture, cormorant, cricket, the tailpaka, the baliika, 
patridge, the frog, peacock, porcupine, hedgehog, heron, dear, 
wolf, elephant, horse, bear, monkey, cuckoo etc, (XII, 62-67). 

Lr ins tack 

Livestock, being closely associated to agriculture and other 
‘Maw*, V, 21. -Ibid. V. 22-24, 
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allied occupations, plays an important role in the economic «t-up 
of ihe country, VV* shall presently see how the livestock has been 
an economic asset to our ancients : 

Assistance in Cultivation : Bullocks were mainly used for the 
ploughing of fields, threshing of corn-ears on threshing-floor and 
pulling of cart-loads of crops. As today, they also helped the culti¬ 
vators in pulling nut water for irrigation out of the wdIs besides 
helping them in a number of ways. 

Among various domestic animals, the importance of cow-family 
(Gomma) cannot, in any way, be ignored. Cow, since the dawn of 
Aryan civilisation till today, Pins been closely attached to the 
religious and emotional sentiments of the teeming Hindu millions 
of the country. This animal has acted as a Jiving idol for wor¬ 
shipping. Possibly, the root cause for such importance is the 
economic significance attached to the cow family. Bullocks had 
been, and arc still today, the main source of cultivation. On she 
other hand, the milk and the milk-products had been very popular 
on account of its taste and its potentialities for the health and 
vigour of the people. Even after their death, the members of the 
cow-family provided a ground for professions based upon skins or 
allied products, Cow-dung has remained an Item both of manuring 
and of fuel. The village life* to sum up, receives and had received 
its life-blood from the cow in India. 

Dairying and Milk Products : Dairying has been an important 
profession in ancient India. Manu Jays down that the milk of a 
cow (or other female animals) within fen Jays after her calving* 
that of camels, of one-hoofed animals* of sheep, of a cow in heat, 
or of one that has no calf with her* of aJJ wild animals excepting 
buffalo-cows* that of women, and all substances turned sour 
should be avoided. However, Manu lays down that curd (dtidhi) 
and products of curd should be eaten, 1 The cows were milked both 
ihe times, morning and evening, during the rainy, autumnal, and 
the first part of winter seasons. At other times they were milked 
once/ 

Curd was an important produel prepared from milk, la the 
MaMbhdsya, the term dmifoi has been repeated several times, which 
possibly shows its popularity as an hem of food. The food-items 
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prepared with the mixture of Mi was called dadhika.' 

From curd was prepared clarified butter known as ghfta or sarpi. 
The process of preparing ghee from the curd may easily be 
witnessed in thousands of Indian villages still today. Curd was 
churned in a big pot with a wooden rod known as raisokhu. As a 
result of churning, the butter floated on the liquid Butter, when 
cleared till from the rest of liquid, was called Haiyangat ing * The 
rest of liquid, which acted as an important hut cheap food item, 
was called Udasvha, maihtia or takra. 

Hutyangvina when heated was turned into ghrta ie. clarified 
butter, a very popular, potential and health-giving food item.- It 
possessed a high economic value, firstly due to its scarcity and 
secondly, due to us quality of being stored for a longtime. We 
gather from Kautilya's narration, the proportion of milk to ghee. 
According to him, one drona of a cow's milk will, when churned, 
yield one pfast ha of butter: the same quantity of a buffalo’s milk 
will yield one-seventh pmstha more, but the same quantity of milk 
of goats and sheep wifi produce one-half prastha more. Jvautdya 
concludes that the increase in the supply of mjlk and butter 
depends on the nature or the soil and the quantity and quality of 
fodder and water. 1 * 

Beasts of Burden : Animal life also provided the means of trans¬ 
port in ancient world. Such animals were bullocks, horses, ele¬ 
phants, camels, mules and donkeys. Besides helping in cultivation, 
bullocks helped the people in pulling the carts and chariots for the 
transportation of goods and passengers. Hiding on horses, 
elephants, camels and to some extent, on donkeys w as 3 common 
feature. Horses and elephants formed an integral part of the army. 
Horses pulled civil and military chariots. We also learn about 
chariots pulled by camels and donkeys. 1 The topic will be studied 
in detail while dealing with ‘Transport and Com mu meat ton 1 . 

Various Economic Products : Animal, whether alive or dead, 

'Per. IV, 2,!a, 
mid, V, 2,23 
'/bid, I. 3.11, 

MS. rr, xix. 

■Sweets were possibly prepared from milk, fn the fim Chaplet or Mihrtdo 
Fatiha, we learn that the market orSsgab contained dir shops setting 
varieties of awcst-meaia, 

*foi, IV, 3. 120. 
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wots an asset to its owner. We have earlier learnt that a large 
number of animals was slain in order to provide an item of food 
to the people. Skins of various village and wild animals wen: 
supplied as raw materials to leather industry. The tusks and bones 
of elephants were the source of livelihood to those engaged in 
ivory-industry. Donkeys helped the potters in their work- Bones 
of various animals were used for marking the boundaries. Bees 
produced honey which was an important economic product. 1 Wool 
was an important raw material for textile industry. According to 
Kanfilye. sheep and other animals were shorn of their wool once 
in six months. 1 Cow-dung 1 and excreta of animals was regarded as 
economic product, as it was used in manuring the fields. It was 
also used for building the houses and burning as fuei. 1 

Animal Husbandry : Attention was paid towards animal husban¬ 
dry in a planned way, as this economic undertaking was closely 
associated with land and agriculture. We find definite rules as 
regards the tending and breeding of cows and also about the duties 
and rights of personnel inc barge of cat tie. 

Pasture Ijmds : According to Kaufrlya, pasture lands, plains, 
and forests were availed of for grazing cattle. 3 Cowherds were 
expected to tend the herds in forests which were severally allotted 
as pasture grounds for various seasons and from which thieves, 
tigers and other molesting beasts were driven away by hunters 
aided by their hounds." 

Mann maintains that on all sides of village a space, one hund¬ 
red dhanus or three sumya-throws (i, e , fitHl feet) in breadth, shall 
he reserved for pasture, and thrice that space round a town, 7 
Yajnavalkya states that land should be reserved for pasture, either 
according to the wish of the villagers, or according to the land 
that may be available, or according to the orders of the king. He 
adds that a belt of uncultivated lands extenting a hundred bow- 
lengths in width (in case or small village), two hundred bow. lengths 
round a market town (Khar rata), and four hundred bow-lengths 
round a city should be reserved for pasture. 

We can conclude that the need of posture land was strictly felt 
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£ind it was provided near the outskirts of the village or city 
according to the necessity of the human settlement, 

Herdsman : The person incharge of rearing cattle was called as 
Oopa or G opal a. In Mahdhhdsya, the herdsman is called as 
Gopalaka or Agavina. 1 He tended animals ’nduding cows, oxen 
and goats. 3 Such herdsman belonged to a caste in the village." 
These herdsmen controlled the cattle with the help oft he siaflf 1 
Generally a herdsman was expected to be incharge of hundred 
heads of cattle* grouped in herds of ten each of similar colour 
while they were being grazed. Such herds consisted animals like 
cows,, oxen* goats, sheep, camels, mules, asses, horses and bogs,* 

A hired herdsman received his wages cither in cash or jn kind. 
Manu states that *a hired herdsman who is paid with milk, muy 
milk with the consent of the owner the best cow out of ten ; such 
shall be his hire iF no other wages are paid*. 4 

Kaufilya opposes the idea of paying a cowherd* a buffaJo-herds- 
man, a milker, a eh tuner, and a hunter rn kind /,*. in milk 
or ghee on the basis that such payment will result in the exces¬ 
sive exploitation of the cattle resulting in the starvation of cal¬ 
ves. ? 

Naradn a narrates that regards cases where the keeper looks 
after milch as well as dry cows (hr, cattle), he shall get a heifer 
(two or three-year old cow) annually for tending a hundered cows. 
For lending two hundred cowa he shall annually get a milch 
cow and also the milk of all the cows tended by hint on every 
eighth day*. 

Veterinary Hospitals : There was provision for hospitals for 
cattle ‘End pe her animals, Anoka's rock edicts tell us that it was 
the sacred duty nf the state to provide hospitals for human as well 
as animal being. Veterinary surgeons kept keen eyes on the 
growth or diminution in the body of cattle owned by the state. 
They were aware of remedies of cattl^drsea^es. They suggested 
chnnee in cattle diet according to changes in seasons* Besides, it 
was expected from cowherds to apply remedies fo calves qr aged 
cows or cows suffering from diseases * 
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CattlfrMabfes : We leam about stables of cattle in the Mohabhd- 
of PaianjaiL Every herd of cattle was guarded and tied in 
separate stabEe. Such stables were called g&sffw, sdtii or vrifo. 
Tbits, we learn about Gasdld and GostMmi (JY,3,3 $} t Varxasdtn 
(IV + 3.3 6) and dvigasfh flwf i.e. sheep siabfe (V, 2*2$) in the Mahdh- 
ha$yi j, Horse and elephant stables were carefully constructed and 
attended to, 1 

Marks &n Animah ' In order |o prevent the theft or loss of 
animals the owners of cattEc used to put Ehe marks to make 
difference among Ehe cattEc or different owners- Such marks were 
printed on the cars or thighs of the animals with burning rods.' 
At times of disputes regarding cattle such marks played a signifi¬ 
cant mle 3 a Difference in various animals was also created by 
colouring the horns or cutting rhe hair of the tail of the cattle ' 
A person, substituting an animal bearing the royal brand mark 
for a private one, was punished with the first amercement/ 

Animat Diet : We gather sonic information from the Arihaiastra 
regarding the quality and quantity of diet given to village ani¬ 
mals/ Kflufilya states that for bulls which arc provided with nose- 
strings, and which equal horses in speed and in carrying loads, 
half a bhara of meadow grass (yav-tua), twice the above quantity 
of ordinary grass, one tofu of oil cakes, 10 adEiakns of bran, 5 pains 
of salt, one todumhft of oil for rubbing over the nose, I prustha 
of dru h k, one tuta of flesh, one afttaka of curds, I drop a of barley 
or of cooked tnSfa* one tlrotfa of milk ; or half an titfhaka of surd. 
one praatlta of oil or gfwe r ten pains of sugar or jaggery, one pain 
of the fruit of srngobera may be substituted for milk. The same 
commodities, less by one quarter each, will form the diet for mules 
cows* and asses; twice the quantity of the above things for 
buffaloes and camels. The diet to cattle was supplied accord¬ 
ing to the load of work and the quantity of milk supplied by 
them. The minimum diet which every cattle was entitled was 
abundance of fodder and water, Kamilya deals in detail, the diet 
of various types of horse?/ and elephants/ 

Breeding of Cattle : Kaufilya also inform us something regard- 
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ing the breeding of catlle. A herd of 10ft heads of asses and 
muJes shall contain 5 male animals ; that of go,ns and sheep ten : 
and a herd often heads of either cows or buffaloes shall contain 
four male animals.i New varieties of cattle sprang forth as a 
result of cross-breed. To quote Patanjali, mule is the result or the 
union of a mare and a donkey.' 

CA TTLE'QWNERS AND CAttle-tenders 

There is an interesting account of the relationship of cattle- 
owner and the keeper in the Aft/msd.Ui-a and Smftte, Kautilya 
states that when an animal is entangled in a quagmire or precipice 
nr dies of disease or of old age, nr drowned in water, or when it 
is killed bv the fail of a tree or of a river bank, or is beaten to 
deuth with a stall or stone, or is struck by lightning, or is devour¬ 
ed by a tiger or bitten by a cobra, or is carried off by a crocodile 
or is involved in the midst of a forest fire, the loss of cattle is 
irrecoverable. It was the duty of the cowherd to endeavour to 
keep cattle away from such dangers. He was expected to tend 
his cattle on places free from thieves, tigers and other molesting 
beasts, ft was desired that with a view to scare out snakes and 
tigers and as a definite means of knowing the whereabouts of 
herds, sounding bells were attached to the neck of timid cattle. 
Again, it wan the duty of cowherd to allow his cattle to enter into 
such rivers or lakes having an easy ford and also free from 
dangerous animals like mire and crocodiles,* 

Knufifya' also throws some light in connection with the dispute, 
might have arisen due <o the death of a cattle. Accordingly, 
whenever an animal was caught hold of by a thief, a tiger, a snake 
or a crocodile, or when it was too infirm owing to age or disease, 
the herdsman was to make a report of i(, otherwise he was compel¬ 
led to make good the loss. Similarly, he was to satisfy the owner 
or the cattie by bringing the skin with brand mark, ir it was a cow 
or a buffalo : the skin together with the ear, if it was a goat or 
sheep ; the tail with the skin containing the brandmark. if it was 
on an ass or a camel ; (he skin. If it was a young ore, in case the 
animal happened to die a natural death. 

Smftis lay down similar lawn regarding disputes arising on 
account of the loss of cattle. Mama states that during the day the 
'SH4, U, 29, i,*S, 11,29, 
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responsibility for the safety of the eat lie rests on the herdsman, 
and during the night on the owner, provided they are in his house. 
If ft is otherwise, the herdsman will be responsible for them also 
during the night, 1 Medhatithi* white explaining, "If otherwise, 
clarifies that if the cattle have no! been brought into the house, 
and have been kept in the pastures during the night also, the 
responsibility of the cattle lies with the herdsman. Man a adds : 
*The herds man alone is to make good what has become lost or 
been destroyed by worms, or killed by dogs-, or haa perished in afl, 
unsafe plaec t if he did not duly exert himself to prevent ft* If the 
herds-man raises an alarm for an animal stolen by thieves, he will 
not be held responsible provided he gives notice to his master at 
the proper place arid time, Manu Further holds that if an animal 
dies, the herdsman should carry to hrs master its ears, skins, tails, 
bladders, tendons, and the yellow concrete bile us the conclusive 
proof of the death of the animal. It is further laid down that if 
goals and sheep are surrounded by wolves and the herdsman docs 
no! hasten to their assistance, he shall be responsible for the ani¬ 
mal thus lost. Hut on the other hand, if he keeps proper watch 
and care during the graze, and suddenly a wild animal jumps 
and kills the animal, the herdsman will in no ease be held res¬ 
ponsible* 1 

Yajnavolkya lays down that the keeper shall bring back and 
restore to the owner the cattle exactly in the same condition in 
which they had been made over to him. If any of the cattle 
happens to die or gets lost through hi$ carelessness, the hired 
keeper shall be made to make it good, 1 This injunction of Yana- 
v&lkva sits near that of Narad a who says that Ihe owner shall 
make over the cows to the keeper every morning, and the keeper 
shall bring them back to the owner in the evening; after they have 
and their feed and drink. 1 

An another place in SmnL ar T it is laid down ihat in the event of 
the cattle being destroyed on account of same fault of the keeper’!s 
punishment shall be indicted on (he keeper, in (he shape of a fine 
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of thirteen Fanas and a half together with the payment of the price 
to the owner L 

To sum up, it may he said that in case the cattle was loss or 
destroyed due to h is negligence or on purpose, She loss wm to be 
made good by the herdsman. If on the contrary, the loss or 
destruction of the cattle was due to circumstance* beyond his 
control, and if his innocence was proved by his cautious awareness 
and honest adherence tmvards hh duties, he was freed from the 
responsibility of such loss or destruction. 

Loss or destruction of crops and properly by cattle was another 
disputed problem which attracted equal attention of the lawgivers. 

According To Kaujifya. fines were imposed for camels, buffaloes, 
cows, horses, asses or other cattle allowed to stray after grazing 
in pasture grounds. Guilty owners of cattle found responsible 
for eating away the crops, had to pay twice as much as the 
foss. Similarly, guiriy owners and cowherds were punished if 
cattle due to their negligence put the fields, flower-gardens, 
fencing of fields, grains in store-houses, courtyards or threshing 
floor to a loss in addition to the amount of the actual loss done by 
the cattle, However, bolls, lei out in the name of the village 
deity, cows which have not passed ten days inside the enclosure 
after calving, or bulls or bullocks kepi for crossing cows were not 
punished* 1 

Smftis tell m the law* as regards judging the guiil of owner or 
the cowherd in case some loss or damage of the third party's crop 
or property was done by the cattle, 

Mann, on ihc lines of Kau|ilyji f stares that no fines shall be 
paid for damage done by a cow within ten days after her calving, 
by buffs and by cattle sacred to the gods, whether they are attend¬ 
ed by a herdsman or not. 1 Similarly, no body was punishable if 
Ihe cattle did damage to un fenced field. Heoce + it was desirable 
from the owner of the field to make there a hedge over which a 
camel could not look, and to stop every gap through which a dog 
or a boar could thrust his head. 4 The herdsman was fined one 
hundred papas jf cattle in his charge did mischief in an enclosed 
field near a highway or near a village"; but according fo Yljnav- 
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alkyn, no blame was attached to any-onc, ff the damage was done 
unintentionally,* 

In The case of other fields {Le. rhose situated at a distance), the 
each head of cattle was subject to :i fine of ore papa and a quarter 
and an □[[ cases, the value of the crop destroyed was realised from 
the owner of the field. 3 

Such disputes were settled by the elders of the neighbour in the 
manner, we have witnessed while studying the topic of “boundary 
dispute'. NUirada lays down definite rules In this connect Ion ! when 
a man claims dam ages for crops consumed by cows, that quantity 
of grain should be given to hini which has been consumed, as esti¬ 
mated by the neighbours. 1 

FISHERIES 

Fish was an Item of food. Hcncc. this water creature was 
caught by fishermen from ravers, tanks or other sources. We come 
across reference of catching fish from a tank and bringing it home 
for cooking* 4 

We find references of various types offish in the contemporary 
literature. The MahSbhfifya mentions fish types visum iimifiga/a 
( VI, 3,70.1, ia/ara and Mkula (IV, 1,63 ; I, In Smrfis, we 

find the mention of Puihhut Y RohiSa, RufiyQ t Sirnhututfdn and 
Sasiitka type fish/ The enter of fish was regarded as the taler of 
every kind of flesh. Hence, the sacred law recommended to avoid 
the eating of die fish." Thus, we see that fish was regarded as (he 
basest of the food and was forbidden, but with except ran af 
pllhlna, rohita (which were cairn if used for offering io gods and 
mane), arid Rfijiva. Sim ha (oh da and SaMlka which were eaten on 

all occasions. 7 

As the right of ownership with regard to fishing, ferrying and 
trading in vegetables, in reservoirs or lakes rested with the king 
it was laid down that the fishermen should give one-sixth of their 
haul as fees fer fishing license." 

PEOPLE ENGAGED IN CATCHING KILLING ANIMALS 
Animal life and fisheries provided livelihood to a number of 
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people. Herdsman's caste was dependent on the tending and rear¬ 
ing of animals, Similarly, trainers of horses and elephants, 
veterinary practitioners, sellers of milk and milk-prod acts, brand- 
makers on animals, and other such persons depended on animal 
for their livelihood. 

Besides, we learn about various tamers and hunters of animals 
Kings and nobles hunted animals for entertainment sake, hut those 
born in low castes and suffering from poverty were busy in catch¬ 
ing and hunting animals for the purpose of livelihood, 

Manti states that SQtas were assigned the management of horses 
and chariots. Nisadas, the killing offish , and Medas. And liras, 
Chnnchus or Chuchus* and Madgus, the slaughter of wild animals. 
The catching and killing of animals was assigned to Ksatfas, Ugrns 
and Pukkasns; and the working in leather to Dhigvanas. 1 Jn short, 
we may add that the deed* of cruelty towards animals were 
assigned to base-born people. 

Megastheucsc narrates about the third easlc which included 
shephards and hunters. This caste was permitted to hunt, to breed 
cattle to sell or to hire out beasts of burden. The members of this 
caste received grain from the king for Treeing the land from wild 
animals and seed-picking birds. 3 

PROTECTION TO ANIMALS 

But from the foregoing information one must not have an idea 
that animals were brutally killed and eaten away. Equal attention 
was paid towards the protection of animal life. Cattle were 
assigned a divine creation and the Vaiiya community was regarded 
as the keeper and protector of the cattle. 1 Cat fie in general and 
cow in particular was attached to religious sentiments of the 
people. It was lard down that whoever hurts or causes another to 
hurl* oCstcaJs or causes another to sieaf a cow t should be slain,* A 
standard ration of diet was fixed for various types of cattle besides 
supply of abundance of fodder and water. Similarly the rules as 
regards the training and, sheltering, [renting and breeding of cattle 
were lard down. 4 To hurt or to beat the caEtJe for the damage done 
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ta crop ere. was an offence. Tin: person who buffered such foss had 
an easy approach for the judgement as regards recovery of loss 
cither from the keeper or the owner of the cattle. 

According to Munu t the driver of the cart and chariot was 
subject to heavy fines for killing or injuring the cattle . 1 A 
Brahmnpa had to undergo a number of penances for killing a cat. 
an idineuman, □ blue j&y fc a frog, n dog, a iguana, an owl, a crnw r , 
a snake, a boar, a pat ridge. a parrot, a crane, a Hams®, a heron, 
a peacock, a monkey, a falcon, a BMsa* a Biildka* a horse, an 
elephant* a goat, a sheep, a draught-on, a donkey, n camel or wild 
animals that arc not earnjvourons , 3 

Despite sneh injunctions, the catching and killing of birds and 
animals continued. Hindu les;ts give conflicting views in this 
direction. The reason is just simple. On. the one hand, the 
meat-eating practice of the old cnnlinued and on the other* 
the doctrine of nAMnf propagated by the protests ri l schools includ¬ 
ing Jainism and Buddhism gained ground. Thus, the Hindu law¬ 
givers neither plainly rejected nor accepted the theory of killing 
and hunting animals. But, it so appears that the socio-religious 
change has brought enough change in the look-out of I he people 
resulting in ample protection of the caUJe. 

TFic Maury a king Asolo, an ardent supporter of the Buddhism 
tried t>* create an n com sphere of kindness and sympathy towards 
animal fife but he could not Hilly succeed in prohibiting meat- 
eating altogether. But, m a resuFl of bis admiraistration a large 
pari of the population did rapidly adopt the vegetarian pattern 
of food. 

With the advent of fiungj regime the old Axvtirnedlto sacrifice 
revived. The alien tribes like the the I'ahafavas and the 

Kusanas tried to thrust the Western out-look upon India, and 
thus, we again see during the period of our study Indian masses 
changing their minds from vegetarian to non-vegeiarian eatables- 
Law-givers could not ignore such conditions. Hence* on the one 
bond, they condemned (he killing of hurting of animals, but on 
the other. I hey recommended the eating of certain animals* no 
doubt, in certain religious garbs. 
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ST A TE IN RELATION TO ANIMAL UFt AND FISHERIES 

The stale would pay due attention toward? the animal life in 
undent India, ft had o plan for ca([Jr and wild life which was 
carried on hy its officials. We give some of the aspects hereunder. 

Loads for Cattle 

As the state came to claim its ultimate ownership over the land 
during the period, it was its sacred duty id preserve and allot lands 
for animals. 

K a up !y a states that pasture lands, plains, and forests may be 
availed of for grazing eatilc , 1 Pasture grounds were opened 
between any two dangerous places cleared from Ihe fear of thieves, 
wifd animals and dangerous insects. In ^uch barren tracts, tanks, 
wells and other sources of waler were constructed - 7 
Similarly, forests were reserved for the feeding and breeding of 
the elephant, an animal of high economic importance, Such 
forests wens formed in the extreme limit of Ihe country, separated 
from wild tracts . 3 

Settlement of Disputes 

Disputes as regards lands or damages of crops etc. were set tied 
by the people of the neighbour Stale only acted as a last resort. 
Deliberate and intentional damages were treated as national loss 
and the persons responsible were fined or punished by the state. 

Prerection to Animals 

Due protection to animats of high economic value was given by 
the state. Kautilya lays down that the killer df an elephant was 
put to death. The person bringing (he pair of tu>k^ of an anIma| T 
dead from natural causes, was rewarded by the state . 1 Hurters 
or stealers oT cows were given high corporal punishment.* The 
herdsman or the owner was punished for his negligence in the care 
and upkeep of (he cattle. The society was expected to bear the loss 
done by a cow withm ten dap after her cnfvlng, and by bulls and 
cattle dedicated for the sacred cause. 
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Crown Animats 

Standard rsiicon of food and diet was served to (Fie stale-cattle 
in general and horses and elephants in particular. The state paid 
ample attention towards the availability* upkeep and maintenance 
of horses and elephants. It appointed the superintendents of cows, 
horses and elephants to look after the animal wealth- The demand 
for horses and elephants by the state due to economic and military 
reasons was so high that Mcrgnstheuese came to remark that no 
private person was permitted to keep a horse or elephant. 1 The 
Greek writer is not away from truth as we bee the king claiming 
his ownership over the forests and hence, naturally over the 
elephants too. The state appointed catchers* feeders, breeders, 
treater* and trainers of these animals under the supervision and 
control of the superintendents. 

The state also claimed its right over ferrying and fishing. Hence 
the fishermen were expected to pay one-sixth share of their haul to 
the state* Persons, recovering local cattle from thieves ond rescuing 
foreign cattle, were re warded, 11 

Animat Prisons 

Wc find references of animal-prisons wherein were brought 
stray animals. The owner or the herdsman, whosoever, might be 
held responsible paid the fines to tlie slate in order ed get ihc 
cattle released from the prison. 3 

Stale Officials 

In ArthuMstra* we come across state officials who were pul in 
charge of animals or of matters related eo animals* The superin¬ 
tendent of cows supervised (I) herds maintained for wages: 
[2) herds surrendered for a fixed amount of dairy produce : (31 
useless and abandoned herds ; (4) herds maintained for a share in 
dairy produce : (5) classes of herds ; !6) strayed cattle ; (7) irre¬ 
coverably lost cattle ; and (Sj the amazed quantity of milk and 
clarified butter,* 

The super in undent of horses kept an eye over the breed, age. 
colour, marks, native places and classification of horses owned to 
the state 5 ; while the superintendent of elephants looked after the 
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protection, catching, taming, training, rationing, treating, binding 
flnJ stabling elephants. 1 The wiper inter* dent of passport* and 
pasture lands examined the passes and opened the pasture lands, 
cleared by thieves and dangerous animals. 1 Spies, acting under 
the revenue col Jet tors, ascertained ihe total number of bens ts 
belonged lo a family or a village.® 

The superintendent of slaughter-house punished persons entru- 
ping p killing or molesting birds and animals declared ns protected 
by the state Fine was imposed on persons dumping, killing or 
molesting fish, birds or animals that did not prey upon other 
animals, One-tenth ar one-sixth of the beasts of prey captured (or 
protected) were given to the slate in the form of toll Elephants, 
horses, cows, bulls, calves ; fish in tanks, lakes, channels and 
rirors + birds Including kromcha. « tkrttsaka, (oiprcyj, dntyvha. 
hamsa (swan), chakrm'Qkti r jh i anjiYaka r hhfnguruju, dmk om , koktta, 
peacock, parrot and i&rika were declared by the slate as protected. 
The sale of flesh of animals killed outside Ihe slaughter house was 
forbidden by law. Those breaking ihcse laws were put to fine by 
the superintendent of the slaughter-house. 1 

Finally, we learn about the collector-general collecting the 
revenue collected by various superintendents/ and the superinten¬ 
dent of store houses storing the revenues availed of by the state 
in kind into the state-store. 1 These superintendents were assisted 
by the petty officials at various levels, both in rural and urban 
areas. 

Thus, the whole channel of animal life m ancient India was 
under a complete and thorough grip of the state. No doubt* a 
section of the population was non-vegetarian but the killing and 
hunting of aiurnuK was done In u methodical and restricted 
manner as per the .strict need of the society* Brutal massacre of 
animals was only a day-dreaming for those engaged in hunting and 
fishing. On the other hand, amixiais T like cow, were worshipped 
by people in the form of Jiving deities, closely associated with 
their religious sentiments and spiritual feelings. 
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Industries. Handicrafts and Mining 

Ancient Indian IITerature throws considerable light on llic 
industrial and mining activities of tlie con tempo ray Indian life. 
The testimony of Greet writers and a number of epigraph ic 
records and much to our know ledge on this subjact. 

ORG ANISATION OF industries 

Srcni : Guild system or organisation was the pivot around which 
all industrial life during the period under review clustered. I he 
animal, plant and mineral resources provided a solid background 
to the industries. In the field of industrial organisation, we find 
references of co-operative bodies of craftsmen and artisans. Among 
various terms representing corporate bodies, the term &rem is 
closely associated with indusfriaf activities. According to Panin!', 
it is ’an assembly of persons following a common craft or trade 
and a common duty’ Prof. Lallnnji Gopal in his article, ‘Organi¬ 
sation of Industries in Ancient India’ surveys the role of Sreni as 
under J r 

Srtifi appears to have been mure often u*sd in ns restricted scope to mean un 
economic corporation. Medlutithi (cm Mann, Vlrl, 4l>c*pbirts the term as 
a guild of merchants, artisans. bankers nr Brahmana* learned m the ftajr 
Vedas. Govindareia (on ATWa : I, 71 defines it, u a guild of merchants 
and husbandmen. Kaiyata and the uanimeniary of Tutivabmlhtoi on Parting 
II. 1,59) define Srrtji, ‘ns ati aiiemhiy of persons following a common craft of 
trading in a commodity," Thus, he concludes that, ’though at times Sttiri 
denoted a guild in general, it was mostly used in the sense of* crefC*fufld or a 
guild of persons wiili a common calling’. 

VARIOUS GUILDS 

The Julalras mention eighteen kind of guilds of workers in handi- 
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crafts. Among these eighteen crufts, worker in woodcraft, worker 
in stone, worker in metal, wvrkcr in leather and the painter arc 
specifically mentioned in The Je takas. These workers, expert in 
cherjr crafts, were organised in guilds. At the head of each guild 
was a president {prumttkka ) or alderman f jetfhaka) t and these 
readers might be important ministers in attendance upon and in 
favour wkh (he kidgV The Pali text MUinda-Fbpha describes the 
cily of Saga la full of guilds of workers engaged in the work of 
gold, silver, copper and stone-wares." The great Mauryan master 
kautilya also refers to ihc guilds and corporations of workmen, 
handicrafts and artisans {KBrutitpigOQah} 1 . Kftsifc cave inscriptions 
of early decades of second century ad speak of the guilds of 
workers engaged in fabricating hydraulic engines, weavers, potters 
and oil-millers. 4, Dr. R.C, Majumdar narrates the guild ofbamboo- 
workets as informed by an inscriptron from JunnOiv 

Const itutfonol Posit inn of Guilds 

Every guild had its own regulations based on its customary 
ruEes," Unluckily, we are not having any dear injunction throwing 
detailed light on the constitutional structure of such guild* 
during our period. Still* we find certain rules governing she finan¬ 
cial re] a I ions pf t he members of the guild. 

Kaulilyj stales That guilds of workmen a& well as tliose who 
carry on arty co-operative work shall divide their earnings either 
equally or as agreed upon among themselves. -11 Manu gives an 
indirect clue for the distribution of income among the workers 
engaged in joint production;" Yajnavalkya lays down some dear 
injunctions. Accordingly, when a group of tradesmen carry on 
business jointly for the purpose of making profit, the profit and 
loss of each shall he, either in proportion to the share of the 
capital contributed by each, or as may have been agreed upon 
among themselves.* He further states that if any one of them is 
found to be crooked 15 * they should tuns him out, depriving him of 
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any profits that he may have earned. In case a member was 
honestly unable to do his allotted duty, his work was allowed to be 
done by his substitute. These rules, as laid down YijtiavaJkyu* 
were also applicable to the case of priests, cultivators and artisans. 1 

Rott of Individual Enterprise 

Besides guilds' venture in industrial affairs, individual enterprise 
as today, also played an important role. Bui due to advent of 
alien tribes in India, new venues for iraik and commerce were 
opened result mg an increasing demand of Indian goods in 
Northern and Western countries both by land and sea-routes, 
Hence, the demand for finished goods was on a large scale which 
created a widening scope fox capital, and specialised and trained 
labour. Naturally* places with means of transport and communi¬ 
cation having nearness to raw-materials and having easy approaches 
to markets developed as industrial centres. Such places were urban 
area* duly protected and planned by the state. Thus, the need of 
[he hour forced the artisans and workers, tradesmen and merchants 
to combine* in order to produce in large quantity, to avoid compe¬ 
tition among themselves and also in order to compete the other 
rival groups. This all happened in towns and cities, the industrial 
production in rural areas remained indigenous based on 
individual enterprise and self-sufficiency. 

POSITION AND GENERAL CONDITIONS OF CRAFTSMEN 
IN SOCIETY 

The artisans had ihcjr own place in the social structure. Patan- 
jali refers In five types of artisans in a village:, popularly known as 
PtiAckkdruki* who according to Udyoin, were Kuhlla Le> potter, 
Ktfrmdra U, an artificer or black smith. I mdhaktn Le. carpenter, 
NdpHa j.e. barber, and Rajdca i>. person known as washerman,^ 
There was some difference between the economic status of artisans 
and craftsmen of rural and urban areas. As we have just studied, 
the scale of production in urban areas was tending towards 
largeness based mostly on guild system* while in rural areas I he 
motto of village self sufficiency was observed. The village needs 
were fulfilled by local artisans and workers engaged in producing 
commodities of local use on small scale with individual enterprise, 
T#. iz*2<sl J /r^ p p. 116-7, 
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Bulufe System in Villages 

LoJIanji Gopal 1 on the basis of certain authorities opines that 
the rural areas were under the grip of barter and urban under 
money economy. Thus, in villages hatai or balulc system of 
payment to artisan existed. The artisan received a fixed share of 
his remuneration from agricultural output. Thus, in rural ureas 
the relations of the artisans with the society were almost italic and 
permanent, as Dr, Aliekar puts it : The balulc system aimed at 
malting the village lift self-sufficient by attaching a permanent 
bond of different elements necessary for communal life ora 
village.^ 

On the contrary, in urban areas due to prevalence of money 
economy, workers were paid and taxed in cash, t he need for 

large scale production Initiated craflsmep and artisans to combine 
in guilds and partnerships, naturally resulting in some kinds iff 
division of hi hour. 

Divt3ion of Labour 

We come across ihree types of -division or labour* in society : 
Simple, complex and territorial. Simple or occupational division 
of labour has something to do with the soda) set-up. The develop¬ 
ment of various mrfiaa into castes resulted in occupational division 
of labour- Every caste was assigned a particular occupation. The 
sacred law givers expressly declare various occupations and 
professions assigned to various castes existing in sociely, 

1'hc need Tor large scale production gave impetus to complex 
division of labour where a particular work was divided into many 
channels, each channel to he completed by worker most suited to 
it it so appears that complex division of labour first entered into 
cotton textile industry in India due to the heavy demand of its 
finished goods both in India and abroad. At the first instance, it 
was broadiv divided into two sections- spinning and * caving. 

From the authority of Kautilyn. wc learn about women engaged 

in spinning and also about qualified persons employed m weaving 
Specialisation of functions gave rise to the necessity of trained and 
qualified personnel. Such experts were in demand not only by 
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tht industry ilsc]f bul also by the stale i a give advice and co¬ 
operation to state officials, 

Tfius, v, c 5 ee that every part of India enjoyed some or (he other 
kind of Industrial pntentiaJfly and certain arras, mostly urban 
and suburban j witnessed remarkable state of localisation of 
industries. 


*A note m territorial or geographical division of labour the localisation of 
indiisiry will not be out of place here. As sSudjed earlier; urban arca-i under 
pressye ol home and foreign demands of commodities were farced lenJevtfap 
inrn industrial centres North India was connected with land-TOutci with 
Webern countries In the light of the dwipifcn of the Pcrfplut and other 
foreign authorities Prof- K.T. Shah cone [tided that Souih India was inducin'- 
airy and Kotlft India Uas QgricullunLlly devefaped. Mnr. Futtnd fir,*. 
P- * l )■ But such conclusion* U not fu I Sy jusl ified. W c learn from i he J a iakai 
and I he Buddhist tradition*, many well-developed industrial anti trade centre? 
in North India including Raryiha. f'litaliputrii, flanftras, Sin an i, Tania, 
Avanli, Mathura etc. Irr AfiifnAa Pdftka T We are sutpriicd Eo resd ihe Irrsde 

and industrial grnndur of she (real tify of S^gak. According ip Mr** Kh>» 
David :• there was remarkubte localisation of industries during: Ehe period 
of Buddhist Irleraiurr especially in the chw orcrafUvriUtge of wood-wrights, 
iron-amfib* and putters. These were either suburban lo brg* cities, or rural! 
and cons I billing as .such special marvel* for the Whole countryside. She 
furl tier adds that within ihe [own, we find space* of further Focafisa Eton of 
trades in certain *treei* T if no( quarters, r.g. ihe slr«M^Oof ihe ivory- 
worker* m Barmra*, ihe dyer*,' street* the weavers" place ithtinn}, ihe visas’ 
frireef. During Maurjan period, Nepal, \anen, Magadha, Kiting, Ktil and 
VaEsa appear co be mdmuiaili potential along-wnh (he Soyibcm territories 
□ r Madura and Pan-fra (AS. II. II), During Kummu region, the numrsmauc 
art attaiiird new heights in the Held of metal Industry while thcarE at sculpture 
cenlred at TaAdfl, Mathura, Sarniirha and other centres witnessed a boomish 
period bolh in quality and quantity. ThusJi is a wrong notion ihiE South 
Jndui was more bduiiriully developed Hum the Norihcrn one during anekm 
period. In fpet, North India produced a synthesis between industrial and 
agricultural achievements. No doubt, with growing contact of Western 
countries through tea-rout« wilh SoulIi Indan, the Ifade or South India was of 
a developed nature, but ii had certainly the background of the ind us trial 
potentiality of the North Along with iho Smith. Even from the authority of 
Feriplus, we [earn lhai the goods from North Indian centre* like Mmnagur 
and (Jjjaiyrnl were moved to Aunpu iflnmeb) for caperix to foreign 
countries. It tell* us In clear leinis that comitiodhk* from Ganges were 
exported from Southern pans i Ptriplm T L\4t r p r JCl-J ; 
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Social Status of Craftsmen Artisans 

Artisan class played an impure a tit role in (hr socioeconomic 
orjzLinisti(ioea of the society. We have seen that in the lime or 
Patanjali. five types of art rsans were present in every villuge. 
According to Megaslhepase. the artisans, the tradesmen, and (he 
day-labourers constituted (he fourth caste . 1 Various arts and crafts 
were treated ns respectable profess ions. According td Mann, 
excellent wives; learning the law + the rules of purity, good advice* 
and various arts were suggested to be acquired from anybody" 
Still, the law-givers did not socially dedicate ft higher status to 
artisans. A tu&taka was recommended not to eat the food given 
by a carpenter, tailor, black-smith, gold-smith, basket-maker, 
weapon-dealer and other artisans as the food of the gold-smith 
whs supposed to destroy his longevity, of a leather-cutter hi^ fame, 
and of an artisan his off-springs^ There is a mention in Smftis that 
i&dras should maintain their families and renr the twicc-bora 
through handicrafts, mechanical occupations and various practical 
arts . 1 This injunction of Lhc Jaw-givers, it appears, was only to 
give it higher status to Brahnianas ; still, they had io recognise the 
economic importance of the artisans* Manu realises that the hand 
of the artisan is always pure.* Hence, it was expected from the 
society and the state to frame rules and regulations safeguarding 
the- interests of artisans and providing them protection. 

THE ROLE OF THE STATE 

Star? Regulations 

State played an important role in the organisation of Industry by 
laying down rules and regulations governing industrial activities. 
Detinue rules as regards payment of wages and leave were laid 
down. These rules will be discussed while focussing our attention 
on the position of industrial labour to he dealt with in one of the 
succeeding chapters. Besides the stale gave due protection to (he 
artisans. On places like shops of artisans, the king was supposed 
To employ stationery and pal rolling guards, and spies in order (o 
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keep away thieves . 1 According to Nicolaus Damasccnu^ anybody 
in lndia T who enures an artisan to loose his eye or his hand* was 
put to death / Similar evidence is produced by Strabo too . 3 

Welfare to Families of Artisan Class 

The family of the artisan-class was properly heeded to Widows, 
crippled women* girts, mendicants, ascetic women, mothers of 
prostitutes old women and dtvaddsfi retired from the services of 
the temple* were employed Eo cut wool. hhre B cotton, panicle, 
hemp and ILax 1 . Kauldyn further lay* down ; Those women who 
do not stir out of their homes* those whose husbands Eire gone 
abroad, and those who are cripple or girls may, whin obliged to 
work for subsistence, be provided with work in due courtesy 
through I he medium oT maid servants- 1 . White making construc¬ 
tions in a new fort, places were allotted to artisans in a planned 
way. It was provided that in several comers of a fort, guilds and 
corporations of workmen should reside/ It was on the sweet will 
of the artisans to allow others of their profession !o reside in their 
locality/ 

Wat eh an MnFPrac tiers 

Besides giving protection to the workers and artisans* state also 
kept a strict watch over their mal-practices a ad mischiefs. Ratio 
of raw materials and finished goods were fixed. Adulteration in 
commodities were properly supervised and monetary and corporal 
punishment was given to anti-social persons/ 

Centra! Policy 

Artisans and craftsmen paid ih^ir taxes to the state either in 
cash or in the form of work, as the case might have been* Wc 
shall study the scale of taxation while studying the financial 
resources of the state. Ancient Indian artisan enjoyed enormous 
goodwill and reputation both at home and abroad They had a 
remarkable capacity of market conditions and fashions of the day. 
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Kcuxchus, in explaining the skill of the Indians in bund i-work, 
says that when they snt sponges In use among Macedonians, they 
quickly immitisted it by sewing tufts of wool with hair, light cords 
and threads . 1 

According to Kautilya* there was considerable state-control in 
both trade and industry. The state had a monopoly of industries 
which depended upon risky, costly and pioneering enterprise . 1 
Slaves, prisoners and forced labour were employed to such 
industries under the guidance and supervision of qualified persons 
and responsible officials. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 
Metal Industries 

Jn the contemporary literature, we find the mention of various 
workers engaged in manufacturing things from various metals. 
From Ehe Mahdhhdsya of Patanjali* we gather the information of 
workers in metals like SuvQrnak&rif (gold-smith), AyiuakSra* 
(black-smith), and Ktirmara* (worker engaged in making vessels of 
metals). We find the references of the vessels made of metals like 
gold, silver, copper, iron, brass, pewter, tin and lead signifying the 
existence of workers in these metals.* In Mfllttda-Pmha, as have 
already been studied, we find the mention of guilds of traders 
dealing in articles manufactured of gold, silver, copper and stone 
wares. 

We learn some idea of purificalion and softening of metals from 
Munu and K&ufilyg. The impurities of metallic ores were con¬ 
sumed by melting the mclak in the blast oT the romance/ 
According to KnujjlyA, superficial and inseparable impurities of 
ores were removed by melting the metals and chemically treating 
them with TIkftia (human urine), Mutra {animal urinc) T and Ktfrtt 
(alkalies) mixed with the powder of trees tike Raju^k^a. raja, and 
pilft together with the bile, urine and dung of domestic animals. 
Similarly, softening of mends was done by treating ihem with 
certain vegetable and animal products/ 
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Goldsmith 

We do not find any separate mention of silver-smith in our texts* 
11 seems to he implied that, as today, gold-smith also rendered 
their sendees as silver-smiths actively engaged in making vessels 
and ornaments of gold and silver, in order to purify gold, it was 
fused with lead of four times the quantity of impurity. In case of 
silver, impure silver was heated with lead oi one-fourth the 
quantity of impurity. 1 GoTd. for Ihe purpose oT manufacture, 
wo* divided by bronze, 3 

Vessels of gold, silver, or adorned w ith stiver were made by gold¬ 
smiths* At the time of festivals, royal families displayed large 
golden vessels. Or n a men Is were set with precious stones and 
during royal processions, horses and elephants were adorned wilh 
gold and silver ornaments.' Various kinds of ornaments were 
prepared by gold-smiths during Maury .in period, such as Kancho 
na (pure gold), ptsita (hollow ornaments), tvaftr (setting genu in 
gold) and tBpaHya.* A detailed observation of the sculpture or 
iinrhut and Silnchl. Tax ill and Gflndhara gives us an idea of 
tfie varieties* art and shapes of various ornaments,® Com^mpor- 
ary specimens of metalware intended for every-day use nrd ni 
ornaments have been recovered from the sites of Bliitii, Rairli, 
Taxila which include gold beads, finger rings, bangles, ear-rings, 
gold and silver vessels, ear-pendants, silver anklets, goblets etc. 7 

State kept dose watch on gold-smiths. It laid down the fees 
to be charged by the gold-smiths for their work. Heavy punish¬ 
ments were laid down for the illegitimate adulteration in, or theft 
of the precious metals by the gold-smiths. The slate gold-smith 
was responsible for employing artisans to manufacture gold and 
silver coins from the bullion of citizens and country people. A 
thorough knowledge of the species, characteristics, colour, weight, 
and formation of diamonds, precious stones pearls, corals 

and coins was expected from ihe state gold-smith. 
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IVark efj In Other Afefrtts 

Besides gold and silver manufactories, workers in metals like 
copper, iron, brass* pewter, Hn and lead were witnessed by ancient 
Indian people. In case of state undertakings the superintendent of 
metals earned on the manufacture of copper, lead, tin, vaUcrlnta. 
brass, * 7 na T bronze, ta!a {sulphurate of arsenic), and jodiira t and 
also the com modi tics from them {AS* IC B 12). Black-sftiiLb was 
one of the most necessary artisan both in rural and urban areas. 
He manufactured agriculture tools and implements* weapons of 
war and sundry domestic commodities. In the AfaliBfrft&pya, we 
learn about Ayusk&ra and Kfirm&ra who were nctivcJy busy in 
making things of iron* brass, copper, pewter and brass including 
plough-share, various kinds of nses and sickles, needles, nails and 
vessels of daily use . 1 Articles of luxuries like bath-tubs of highly 
artistic value were also manufactured/ Copper coins were univer¬ 
sally in use. manufactured under the supervision of a responsible 
officer in charge of mint.* M el a I-work of all types including the 
manufacture of precious metals was pursued during these times 
with energy and success, Tongue-scrapers, as wt learn from the 
medical work of Charakn. were made of gold, silver, lead, copper 
and bronze or bdl-metaf; surgical instrument!, sayi Suimia, 
should be of damasked sleek The Acharanga Sutra mentions 
bowls made of iron, tin, lead and brass. The mannfacture of 
metals was, according to the Smfth of the period, as in Koutilya's 
Arihaddstra* the subject of state regulation. In the descriptions 
of cities, the literary works of this period invariably mention gold¬ 
smiths*. silver-smiths and other worker! in metals as an element of 
population. Contemporary specimens of metal-ware intended for 
every-day use and of ornaments have been recovered from various 
sites, the former usually being made of iron, copper* brass, and 
the latter of bronze, gold and silver . 4 The urban as well as the 
rural areas echoed with, the sound or heating of metals gathering 
shape.* 
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Textile Industry 

This industry produced cloth of cortuiv hemp, flex, silk, woo! 
and linen. 1 PutanjaTj refers to Tantuvdya, the waver. The 
weaving machine was known as Away or and the shuttle JVBwrfli. 1 
Manti mentions cloths made of linen, wool, silk (V. 120)* hemp 
and Rex (X, %&%!)* M Hindu-Pa^ka mentions Banfru muslins of 
Kotumbiir stuffs and cloths of various kinds, 1 including pieces of 
linen, cotton stuff and delicate wool-work** Strabo refers to dos- 
ly-woven linen doth,' 1 Our study of Perlplm throws light on mus¬ 
lins and coarse fabrics made of Indian cotton produced in the 
regions of Abiriu (Abhfra court tfy)» and Syras Irene (Saura^Lra)/ 
cotton doth of Minnugcr,* and fine and mallow coloured muslins 
of Lljjaio,* Teriphis also speaks to us of fine muslins manufactured 
in large quantities in the coastal place known os Masalia (possibly 

Mas all pan an am), 10 

The ArthtiMstra of Kauplya also gives a vivid account of the 
text tie industry of a period sitting ju^t near our period. 

Carton Textiles 

ArthaMstm mentions Madhuri! (South India), A pa run ta |Kon“ 
kana), Western India, Kaliiigu T KasI, Vunga, Vasta and Mahtga 
specialised in producing cotton textiles. 11 While constructing a 
new fori, it was the duty of the state- officials to provide space for 
dwellings to artisans, manufacturing wonted threads and cotton 
threads. 1 * In state manufactories. the concerned superintendent 
employed qualified persons to manufacture threads (Sutra), coals 
fmrma}* cloths (vostro), and ropes. Besides regular artisans, the 
work of spinning was also assigned to women strictly needing 
livelihood for their subsistence with due courtesy. 11 Wiih due 
observations, the ratio between coiton and threads was fixed as 
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5:1 ,t |f weavers were caught for causing an increase in the weight 
of the thread given to them for weaving by mining things, like the 
rice-gruel. Tor cheating purposes, they were subject to heavy 
punishments." 

Woollen Textiles 

Woollen fabrics were made of the wool of the sheep or of oilier 
wild animals. Blankets of various colours were made of sheep's 
wool. They were cither made of worsted threads by sewing, or 
woven or multi-coloured woollen threads, of rmide of d liferent 
pieces, or woven of uniform woollen threads- len types ol wooll¬ 
en blankets are mentioned by Kauftlyu vlr„ Ktimhahi, ktiuchopalm 
{or Kuchclaka), Kulamitika (or Ka(hnmltika\ Saumitiko, 
Turiigostarafia, Varituka , Tolithchaka, VSrmVQa, Peristoma. and 
SnmansobhuSraka. Of these the blanket which was slippery ns a 
Wet surface, soft and having fine hair, was regarded as best,’ 
Kuuplya also mentions (he names of blankets made of wool of w ild 
animals* It so appears that Nepal was the centre or the woollen 
textiles. Maun refers to Nepal blankets namely Kutapit, 1 Simi¬ 
larly, Kaulilya speaks of two blankets of Nepal fit- Apasaraka, 

and rain-proof, black-coloured BhirigisIS 
Other Textiles 

Fabrics of silk, linen, hemp, flax and of various fibres hove 
found place in cod temporary literature. Silk-cloth was the pro¬ 
duct of the cocoons for the silk-worm. The silk-cloth made in 
(or as) China and known as Chinapafla was a popular fabric, 
Knushcya garments mentioned by Kautilya are silk or art-silk 
fabrics mode of fibres extracted from N&gmkja, Likacho, Vakuto. 
Vafa, respectively of yellow, wheat, white and butter colours, T 

Single, half, double, treble and quadraple garments were pre¬ 
pared from K$auma or linen fabrics. Such garments were specially 
manufactured in Bunafas and Pandya country. 11 

White and soft fabrics woven in Vadga were known as JukSla, 
while Paitodra was famous for black and soft Palm ran fabrics. 
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Equally popular were the garments made of other dines manu- 
faciured in countries like Magadha* Faugtfra und Suvarnakudya. 1 

Thus, we see that the whole of India was potential as regards 
textile Industries which possessed both agEomoru red ond 
deglnmorated character with an interna Nona j fame to its credit. 

Dyeing and Embroidery 

Mrtnu mentions dyer T as an artisan engaged in dyeing various 
fabrics - Accordingly, Brfihmanas were strictly Forbidden lo sell 
dyed cloths/ Dyeing of cloths could not even find an escape from 
foreign writers,* 

Embroidery produced costly and luxurious commodities. The 
demand for such commodities rose from wealthy classes. In 
Afilmdaponka* we see the king Napa sen a wearing an embroidered 
cloak.* Strabo T on the authority of Mcgasthenese, talks about 
app.jrel embroidered with gold. Thus, we see ihnt the workers 
engaged in embroidery found their sources of livelihood from rich 
families and royal demands, 

Jeweilery 

Jewellery had been one of the main business in ancient India. 
The markets of cities like S&gala were full of the shops of 
jewellery/ Naturally, the demand from the royal and rich families 
provided a ground Tor livelihood For workers engaged in | urn mg 
nut finest pieces of jewellery. High social status was given to 
artisans working on precious stones as they were thought Ik to 
reside in the neighbourhood of Brahmanas. 8 Pearls with mas Ora- 
typed shape, having three joints, semi-circular, consisting many 
coatings, scratched, dark-brown or blue coloured, rough-surfaced, 
spotted Lind badly perforated were regarded as inauspjclous while 
big, circular* bottom-leas, brilliant, whife, heavy, soft to the touch 
and properly perforated pearls were regarded ns best. 1 

Several kinds of pearl necklaces are referred to by Kan lily a 
including Sirfok a, VpaAlrfakti, Pmkap&ika, iwghataka, arid 
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Toratapratibandha. Pearl-necklaces were also named after the 
number of strings of pearls contained by them, such as indrachch- 
handa, Vijayachchhanda, Ardhnhara, Rasmikatapa, Cuchchha, 
ffaksiii/dmata, Ardhaguchdtha, Manas!aka, Ardiiamdnavaka and 
so on- Necklace* of gems wore also named and classified 
according to the standard type of their manufacture which show a 
high degree of the art of jewellery in making articles like 
necklaces, head-strings, anklets, waist-hands, and other varieties. 1 

Weapon-making and Armoury 

For the purpose of defence and offence, it was the duty of the 

state to maintain the tegular army. Naturally, the need for 
weapons of war was the need of the hour, giving employment to 
several persons expert in manufacturing such weapons which inclu¬ 
ded immovable machines, such as SarWohhadra, Jdmadagnya, 
Bdhumukha etc,, moveable machines such as Punchaiika, Derad- 
arrfa, Svk&rika, M&saia, YofU. Musigara, Gadd, Triiuhi, Chakara 
etc., and weapons with edges like Sakti, Praia, Sula, Kunta etc. 
flows made of tdia, or chdpu, or ddru. and or Sfflga (bone or horn} 
were respectively called Kdrmuka, Kodanda, Drufta and Dkttmuja. 
Bow-strings were made of Mtirvd. arka, Sams, gavedhu. venu. and 
smvu. Arrows were made from the wood of ve$u, Jura, suited, 
danddsona and ndrdcha with sharp edges made of iron, bone or 
wood, Kiiutilyu mentions swords of different varieties, the handles 
of which were made of horn or rhinoceros, bulfulo, (he tusk of 
elephants, orwotid, or of the root of bamboo. It has been also 
mentioned that various varieties of armours were made of iron, 
skins with hoofs and horns of propuise. rhinoceros, bison, elephant 
or cow, Among varieties of armours Sirastrusia (cover for head}. 
Kanlhdframs (cover Tor neck). Kurptea (cover for the trunk) etc., 
have found due place. 1 In Manusmyti, wc find the nwntiun of 
weapons like iron-balls and spear*.' Patunjali tells ua about 
Dhamifkdra, a worker incharge of the manufacture of bows* Bows 
and arrows had been popular weapons of war during the period 
underrev tew.* In this way. it is evident that the production of 
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armoury and weapons of war during the period was organised on a 
large scute so as to suffice the demands of the armies. 

Ivory 

During Mauryan period, it so appears, there was strict control of 
the stain over this industry* as the state expressly maintained ele¬ 
phant-forests with a law that "whoever kills an elephant shall be 
pul to death. Only those pairs of tusks were hailed which were 
avasied of from those elephan ts which died due to natural caused 
However, Indian ivory had gained an international fame suffi¬ 
cient to be sung by the great Romas poet Virgil. 2 

Surprisingly, enough light hju been thrown by epigraphic and 
archaeological Findings, about the art of ivory-carvbg of the 
period. An inscripiton on the southern gate of the Great Stupa 
of 5aneh! proves the existence of n guild of ivory-carvers in the 
region of Vkliia even in the first century UC * 

Early specimens of Indian ivory-carvers’ art have recently been 
hid bn re, not in India, but beyond her limits. Favourable 
climatic conditions have perhaps led to their preservation in these 
tracts. One such specimen has been recovered among the mins of 
pompei in far-off Campania. It was found in a corner of a colon¬ 
naded portico of a large private house in tlie famous city that was 
buried about the end of the first century ad by the eruption of 
the volcano, Linder pressure of the debris it had been splintered 
into little fragments. The fragments restored to make a charming 
liltle piece representing a female figure in the full bloom of youth 
and adorned w ith heavy and sumptuous jewellery and coiffure. . . * 
This ivory piece with the charming, yet somewhat candid, sensuality 
of the female form is a typical product of and eat Indian art, 
recoding the well-known Yakfinl figures from Mathura/ 

One more example, here, wall not be out of place. The French 
Archaeological Delegation, under the leadership of Mon. Haciiti, 
carried on extensive exploration* at Bcgrum, to the north of Kabul 
which was within the orbit of Indian culture at that lime, and laid 
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bnre among Other things, a considerable number U> few hundreds) 
of small ivory plaques, probably representing remains of jewels of 
toilet caskets of light wooden frames. The caskets have tong 
crumbled to dost and the plaques, too. are in a state of decay and 

disintegration . 1 4 , , _ 

Thus, the high lights of the art and handicrafts of workers m 

ivory can not be kept out of view. 

OU Industry and Perfumery 

Oil industry turned out oils for cjtables and other purposes. It 
appears that oil industry was well organised in ^c.ont Iodlfl ‘ 
learn about guilds of workers engaged in oil mills from the Nasik 
cave loseriplions concerned with the period Kauf i ya informs us 

regarding various kinds of oils and the ratio of oil eairactcd to 

the seeds crushed. Thus, oil extracted from all tffafi (Icnsectl) will 

be one-sixth of the quantity of the see- 1 }' b " 

seeds, ntmba, Kuiamra, and Kapitthu will be oitedifth, and that 

extracted from If/*, Kasumba, madhuka, and mgudi Will be one- 

People of urban areas were fond of flowers and perfumery * As 
the merchants trading in scents and garlands were an essential part 
of city-market, the need for perfumery products automtiMcally crop¬ 
ped up. Scents were prepared from various flowers. Other scented 
SnJodit*. were prepared from fragrant woods. Perfumers 
hud a good knowledge of various kinds oft rag rant woods like 
Chandta (Sandalwood). Agntu and Tutiaparntka. Various 
varieties of these woods arc referred to by Kauplya with due 
description of their smells and qualities,* r 

Thus, m industrial set up, this industry played an unporlani 

role- 

Sugar industry 

Suuareancs were crushed and commodities like gufa and sugar 

jTZSLZi from W* <-**“**" 
of mills, engaged in crushing sugar-cure.* The sw«l articles pro* 
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duced by this industry supplied ra*-materials io domestic consum¬ 
ers and to professional cookers and confectioners. 

Cooking j/li Co/f/fd/onf/y 

People of India, modem as well as ancient, always showed their 
patronage to this industry. Ancient markets. Pike modem ones, 
were full of shops of syrups and sweets of every kind, 1 Such sweets 
were prepared from the substances of sugar, milk, grams and other 
commodities. Syrups of different kinds were prepared for drinks 
on joyful occasions and for medicinal purposes. We learn about 
hotels and professional manufacturers of cakes, flesh and cooked 
rice - li so appear? that at important places of human gatherings 
ample provisions for lodging and boarding of visitors were made 
resulting the need of a strict eye of the slate-spits against the 
persons sent by enemies for es pi ora age. Sauce-maker? and sweet- 
makers earned their livelihood from this business/ For royal 
si ore-house, raw material supplied to cookers were received back 
in cooked form. The ratio of raw and cooked material was fixed 
as a step against the cheatings and stealings of the cookers. 4 

Liquor Industry 

Again, we have to depend upon Kaufijja* for iht information 
regarding production of liquor and allied commodities Efke Khiva 
(ferments). The manufacturer nf liquors had to take the license 
of manufacture from the state. Out of various varieties of liquor, 
Mctfaka was prepared by the combination of water* rice and fer¬ 
ments: Fras&nna was the product of flour, ferment, bark nnd fruits 
of Putraka and eertuin spices; Amva was prepared by combining 
Kapittha Pftdnfia and honey- Artffa r mostly suitable for medicinal 
purposes was prepared in several ways; Maireya was made of the 
bark of mefaJf&gi mixed with gufa, pepper and the powder of 
TriphalA; while the liquor prepared from grapes was known as 
Madhu, Kaublya states a number of plants from which several 
kinds ofliquors were prepared. 

People were allowed to manufacture liquor on special occasions. 
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as a remedy for the cure of diseases and also at times of certain 
festivals and fuiis. 

The officer in charge of supervision, manufacture and traffic 
of liquors was expected to keep close watch on the -quality and use 
of JiquorsJ 

The professional person manufacturing liquor was known as 
Asmi-vQla.* 

Pliar mac euti Cain 

State hospitals and private practitioners necessitated the careful 
and intelligent work of Pharmacies. Such pharmacies collected 
herbs and medic maJ plants from wild tracts. 1 Important plants 
were also grown in nurseries. 4 As we have already seen, liquor- 
types Asnva and Arljfa were manufactured under the guidance and 
advice of expert physicians, 1 The powder of herbs and various 
kinds of acids and alkahnes were also manufactured in pharmacies 
for treatment purposes * 

Carpentry and tVoad-work 

Since the earliest times, carpentry and wood-work have played 
an important role in the industrial set up ofboth rural and urban 
areas. The multi-purpose services which a carpenter has offered 
and is still offering can not be overlooked by the society. Fatiin- 
jnli refers to Vardhifci (l.e. the carpenter) as one of the most 
important artisans present in every village. He made agricultural 
tools and implements like ploughs, 7 bullock-carts* and other sund¬ 
ry commodities like Chnm\ &rtik w £ru*&, Sphya and wooden vessels/ 
He also constructed cottages, houses and buildings for the pec pic. 111 
[t is very easy to imagine the existence of furniture of various 
shapes and sizes during the period* in light of the following high¬ 
lights of wood-work: 

Strabo, on the authority of Megasthcncsc* Wks aboul the wood¬ 
en architecture of the great city of PfiCatfpotra. The efty was 
surrounded by wooden wails, with holes in it for the shooting of 
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anows. Fragmenls of the huge wooden palisade nf the city have 
been uncarthed by Or. Spooner at Bulanda Bagh near modern 
Patna and these prove by their size that the classical accounts of 
ilie dimensions of the city waffs are by no means exaggerated. The 
comparison of the (wooden? palace-building* of FlfaJiputm With 
those of SlislI and Ecbaiana by the classical writers is perhaps sot 
without some significance* 1 On a close observation on the Chaityax 
of south India, concerned with our period, we can conclude that 
the idea of stone architect arc in india originated from the wooden 
one which m due course of time has gradually decayed leaving 
definite spots as proofs behind* 

Ship-Making 

Workers in wood were also busy in building ships and boats. A 
ship was pieced together with timber of at] sorts. 3 We learn from 
classical accounts that near the Hydaspes h Alexander ordered to 
cut and brought down a large quantity of fir, pine, cedar* and 
other logs of all kinds lit for ship-buildrng t from which he budt a 
fleet of ships. 5 * Similarly, from the author of Peripluj, we learn 
about fishermen acting as sea-guidcs near Barygaza (Broach) in 
boats called trappaga and cotymhp^ Thus, we sec that, Indian 
wood-workers were experts in building ships and boats. 

77itf Construction of Chariots 

Chariots were the conveyances of both war and peace. Among 
several timber woods from which chariots were constructed Siyipa 
wood was best suited.* A model chariot was supposed to measure 
10 purtim in height and \ 2 ptmistu rn width. Besides, there were 
constructed a number of chariots of different sues ami shapes in¬ 
cluding chariots of gods (devaritfia}. festal chariots (p^yarathah 
bat tie chariots {sOpgramika}, travelling char rota (p^riyanika), and 
training chariots. - 

The pall text, Mtlinda fanha gives ijs a fine account of various 
constituents of a chariot* Accordingly, a chariot was the sum 
total of the pole, the axle, wheels, tic frame-work, the ropes, the 
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yoke, the spokes of the wheels and other things like the goad. 1 
Thus, we sec that theart of chariot-malting was some-thieg to do 
with iron-smithy, carpentry and feather - work, 


Toy-making 

The artisans of the period had some-thing to contribute to the 
child-life. Thus, we learn about toys like wooden elephant.' 
Toys of terracotta D and leather* were also in vogue. 


Inslrurtieti is-mak ing 

Instruments for various purposes were manufactured. From the 
Ctmraka-Sumhiiii and from the work of the great Intlran surgeon 
Su$ruta, we leant that several types of surgical instruments w ere 
manufactured,* 

Musical instrurnciilE were also prepared and sold into markets. 
For example, we may take the case of mandolin having the bridge 
of metal bound with leather and possessing hollow space, the neck, 
and strings. It was played with the help of the bow,* 


Potteries and Brick-making 

The worker, responsible for the manufacture of pots and bricks, 
was known as Kulato or Kumbha-kdra. The technique of manu¬ 
facturing pots or bricks exactly resembled to the technique adopted 
by the indigenous workers in clay in the suburbs and villages or 
India. Bricks #eie prepared on the sites whew the soil wM dag 
while pots were manufactured by the porters by the turning 
of wheel The raw bricks or pots were then put in mass jn the 
altar or potsherd Tor burning.’ In this way bricks, toys and 

earthen wares were manufactured, Ta ,, 

From the excavations of various ancient sites ike faniluk. 
Bui and i Bdgh, Kosam. Bawrft, Malhurft, M»li £***" £***- 
we can gather a fair idea <* the terracotta art of the aunga-K^vu, 
Saka-Pahalava and Kn ? ipa period. Female flpnui with moulded 
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faces and modelled bodies have been uncovered. Such plaques 
have come up from various ancient Kites of India in a fairly 
abundant number The earlier ones* as in the contemporary 
plastic movement in stone, are characterised by flattened reliefs, 
heavy forms and harsh linear schemes, 1 In the Saka-KusJSna 
period various ethnic types and fash ions are represented in terra¬ 
cotta art,, a dear reflection of the racial influx that was the 
characteristic of the period. With weII-modulated form* and 
smooth and sensuous contours, the animated and lively terracotta 
figurines of ihis period supply an interesting picture of the varied 
secular life, rich in social content and significance,' 

Mason r and Stone-work 

To this profession belonged the nagarakara (/to, i fl } t 39), or 
city architect who probably supervised the construction of build¬ 
ings, or actually took part in laying bricks, as one finds in the 
Jetavaria monastery scene In Bharhut sculptures, where the 
foundation is filled with golden piece** Patau jaM refers to Kupa- 
Khunska, or wclhdigger, bestrewed with dust in the process of 
digging and removing earth, 1 Moml also refers to Khanilra, a 
worker responsible Tor digging the earth for the purpose of 
exploiting water-sources. 1 Wc can imagine the an and technique 
of masons from the Stflpas and sculpture of SancbT and Bhurlnua 
and also from remains adjoining them. Originally built of bricks 
in Aio k» f a time, the Great Stupa was enlarged fo nearly twice its 
si?* and enveloped in stone, perhaps a century later, when the 
stone railings rind gateways were also added. 1 So far as the 
dwelling of common and poor men were concerned, they were 
made of wood and day produced as a result of the moil and toil 
of women and men. 4 

A note on the stone architecture and sculpture also needs 
mention at this place. Apart from preparing commodities of day- 
today use, the great stone architects of India produced remarkable 
and skilful pieces of rock-architeclure. The ruined foundations 
of Chaitya halls traced at Sanchl, Sarnath, $nnari T etc., probably 
belonged to the period of Asoka. The Sud£ma tNyagrodhaj cave, 
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caves of Barobar including Loraasa ft$i cave and caves on 
Nagarjuna hill, all arc die contributions of the Mauryan period, 
in the south and western India, the caves of Bhaja^ Junnar, 
Kondftne. Pltalkhort. (Cave No, IX and X of Aiantai, Karle, 
Bcdsa, Nilsik etc., are the living evidences of the skilful technique 
or the rock-architecture of ihe period- These caves were either 
Cbaitym or Viharas, Caves on Udayifiri and Khmdagiri hills in 

Orissa are also worth-mention tng. 

Stone sculpture equally conveys us n glorious history of Indian 
art. From the fifaftdbhasya of Pntanjali. we learn that stone 
images of horses and gods like Sivslfs, Sksndaka and V Mlduks 
were carved out- 1 The stone sculpture of the gateways and railings 
of Sanchi and Bharhuta give as art idea of ihe life and vocio- 
economic conditions of the people, both rich and poor, during 
Sung* period. During Saka-Kusaria period stone sculpture attain- 
ed an ex tr:i ordinary standard due to the adoption of stone by the 
artists for constructing images in place of wood and ivory. Several 
schools of thoughts developed during the period in the held of 
sculpture with different techniques and styles. Worth-mentioning 
among them are Mathura, Gwidhara, Siraitith. Bodha-gaya, 
Amarfivatt and Veftgi. a The stone images of this period are mostly 
concerned with Lord Buddha; Bodhi-.attva; different animals 
including elephant, horse, bull and lino; Yak pis and Vaksmis: 
Gandharvfis; Nigas; Kings, queens and common people. 

While telling about India's glorious past. India has murh 
to produce as evidence, the stone architecture and sculpture of the 
ancient times. 

Leather Works 

This industry derived its raw-material from the wild and dom¬ 
estic animal life. We learn about different kinds of skins possess¬ 
ing different sires and shapes from the work of Kaujilya. ^ I he 
worker in feather was not given a high status in the society. He¬ 
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side-s shoe-making , 1 the industry produced finished goods like 
water-earners/ scabbards," and olher commoditres like the 
commodities used in chariots ; 1 

Miscellaneous Industries 

Besides the Industries described above, we find references of 
several other industries, including some important ones, such as 
basket-making, rope-making and mat-making possessing an indi¬ 
genous and cotEagc character. 

Mai*u refers to the basket-maker* engaged in preparing articles 
like baskets, winnowing fan* and also the objects of canes.* 
Kauidva also mentions the utensils made of cane and bark/ Bam¬ 
boo utensils are referred to by Maim" 

Rope-making was a part time job for cultivators* Rope of 
mu*fi is mentioned by PatanjalL* According to Kautilya, muAja* 
btilbaja etc., are plants which yield rope-making materials. 1 * 
Ropes were also prepared from Eestile fibres like cotton, fie* 
etc “ 

Mat-maker was known a* KatakGnh 15 Mat* were made 
of several articles including that of bamboo mentioned by 
KaUtHyn* 1 ' 1 

ft is evident from the foregoing information that the industrial 
set-up oT ancient India was properly organised, pot only economi¬ 
cally but also socially, every man had ad implied work to perform. 
The production and manufacture of eommndhiev of dire necessity 
to the commodities of lure and luinries fell on the shoulders, 
of radian industries which successfully met the challenge of the 
day not only covering home demands but also creating glut condi¬ 
tions in foreign markets. 


MINES AND MINERALS 


Industries have a close relationship with mining industry as 
most of the raw material extracted fmm mines is utilised by indust- 
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ries Before dealing %^ith the mines and mining operations, it will 
be fruitful to discuss about the role of state in carrying on mining 
operations. 


Ownership of Mines 

From the material and evidences available, it appears that the 
state had a monopoly over the minim- operations, & J'™* 
carried on mining operation itsetf or issued l.ceases for I «- 
plortation of mines,’ Hence, the ting was responsible 
repair of old. and creation of new mines.' H «■* i™ . . 

after the Completion of his mining undertakings.* The »«■ 
authority also informs us that in case a king round treasures of 
ohl concealed in the ground, he *M claim halfof it** 
treasury, the remaining half to be donated to f 5 ‘ ^ 

in the dearest terms, declares that the king obtains hair of the 
ancient hoards and metals lound in Ihe groitm , y ^ 
giving protection and because he is (he lord o t t soi . 

" Similarly, we lento thnt . eenlor mlc-offlc..' *“,™ po “S' 

for the collection of ennch-shelle, peorls. corns, preen ' • 

diamond, and salt, lie also laid down rules and r*»n!atioa. Tor 

Thiw. P we have no evidence to prove to me contrary to the stale 
of stat^monopoly over mines and mineral resoUfcts- 


Definition of Mining 

Kautilya lays down the following definition or mining: 

Gold, silver, diamond, gems, pearls, corals, cone _ ^ 

salts, and other minerals extracted from plain* 
slopes come under the head of mines.' 


The Geography of Mines 

The sources of various minerals, gem* 
situated in plains and mountains, streams, 
ccllancous places, 4 


and pearls were mines 
ocean and other mis- 
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Workers i n Mines 

The workers in mines were employed under the guidance and 
supervision of experts and qualified persons, 1 

Various Metals Extracted 

We find the mention of several metals extracted from mines in 
the literature of the period and nbo in the accounts ot classical 
writers. 

Gold : Various varieties of gold are referred to by the writer of 
ArthaMstra, such as Jambmada, Saiakumba; Melaka, Valnayo, 
Srngasukttja named after the places from where they were 
extracted." 

Pliny informs us of the presence of extensive mines cT gold and sil¬ 
ver on the other side of an Indian monntajn named Capital in.® Stran¬ 
ge stories regarding the extraction of gold have been narrated by the 
foreign authors, Onesieritus tells that Indians did not use gold 
and silver although they had a ntimber of mines.* According to 
Megasthenese. rivers in India carried down gold-dust and 
that part of it was paid as a tax to the king.* But the most 
strange or all ii the hearsay quoted by Strabo that winged ants 
were responsible for bringing out gold-dust from the mines* This 
gold-dust was carried down by the rivers.* Surprising enough, 
such strange story of ants taking part in the mining operations of 
gold has found place in MaMbhdrato also. It is supposed by 
some scholars that the ant-gold of epic wui like-wise nothing but 
Siberian gold, of which ihe source was concealed by the 
middlemen engaged in trade, 7 We may not accept the theory 
of the gold from Siberia, but the argument of concealing the 
source of the gold by the middlemen is quite appealing. 

Silver ; ft is rather surprising that silver which has no mines in 
India today, was extracted from the mountains known as TuMha, 
Kambu and Chakra vala, and from the country named Gauja, 
These silvers were named after the place of their origin.® As wc 
have already seen, the classical writers have also mentioned gold 
and silver mines in India. 
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Other Mutate : Ollier metals include Kahya (iron), Tumra 
(copper). Vftla. Sis a, (lead), Trapu (tin), etc.' Metals like Kamsya 
(bron/e), Aratuta (brass), pewter etc. were prepared by the combi¬ 
nation of various metals extracted from mines. Pliny refers to the 
mines of metals in areas adjoining to the mouth of the 1ndus. J 
However, he observed that India was short of brass and lead . 1 

Liquid Minerals : Kaujilya also talks regarding liquid minerals 
which ooze out from pits, caves, slopes, or deep excavations of 
mountains.* Rasa (mercury) is worth-mentioning among such 
minerals. 


Precious Stones : India had been rich in precious stones which 
were exploited from mines, streams and other places. 3 Several 
varieties of gems are mentioned by Kaulilya including tfowfo. 
Maufeyaka, Pdrasamudraka, Sattgandhika, Vrfd&rya. Pu^yofUgOj 
Gomutraka, Gomedika, Indranfia, Sravanmtid/iya t Sttavrsti and 
SBfyakdnia. Gems of inferior varieties such as Vimaiaka. Susy aka, 
Anjanarnulaka, Pitt aka, Sutabhaka, Lohitaka, Antriamtaka etc. 
are also mentioned. 1 

Reference of diamonds like Sabhdratfraka, Madkyamar&sfraka, 
Kdsmaka, Srikdntako , Manimantaka and Indrwdnaka is also 
availed of from the same source of information. 7 

Mention or precious stones of India has figured in classical 
literature too. According to Nearchus, India produced precious 
stones such as chrystals and Etn(braces of all kinds. 8 Pliny also 
gives a long list of Indian precious stones and calls India, the pro¬ 
ducer of most costly gems. This list of which several items are 
obscure or ambigiouj, includes diamond, beryl (and its imitation), 
opal, sardonyx, onyx, carbuncle, Canadian, amethyst, hyacinth and 
agate. Beryls, says Pliny, were rarely found outside India. While 
Ptolemy specifically mentions Pounnata, an island city in the 
Sontli as their source. Diamonds, according to Ptolemy, were 
Obtained from the town of Kosa, from the territory of the Sabam. 
and Trom the mouth of river Adamiu. These places have been 
respectively identified with the Bcr5r territory extending to the 
river Varad.l, the region of Samba!pur and the Sank branch of the 
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VaStaranl river. According to Periptus, agate and carnelian were 
worked out from the rocks of the Deccan trap for export to the 
West.' 

Thus, we sec that precious stones were a sort of surplus asset 
for the nation of India. 


Ocean Products 


Pearls, ranch-shells and corals were the import ant Items collect* 
ed from the water mines. 

Pearls : Oyster-shells* conch-shells* and other miscellaneous 
things are calfed the womb of thfc pearls. Pearls were exploded 
both from the rivers and the sea. Several varieties of pearls, 
named after the place of their exploitation .including Timnpar- 
nika* Pindyakavataka, Pasikya. ftauleyn, Chuumeya, Mahendru, 
Ordamrka, Srautaslyfl, Hradiya and Haimavata have found 
mention in the Arthafdstrar 

The ancient geographer Ptolemy, while describing India, men¬ 
tions pearl-fish ertes rn the coastal region of Kolkhic gulf 3 The 
writer of Periplus gives the testimony of the obtaining of pearls 
on the coast succeeding to Colchoi in the country of Paqdys, 1 
The same author again informs us regarding the presence of 
pearl fishery near the coast opposite to Azania. 1 

Corai : Two varieties of corals viz. T Atakuuandi and Vafvnrnaka 
have been mentioned by Kaurilya/ During Maury an period, the 
superintendent of mines attended the collection of conch-shells, 
pearls* corals, precious stones and other allied commodities. 7 

Salt Mineral : Salt was either dug out as minerals or prepared 
from the saline water of the ocean. About the first type of salt, 
it is said by classical writers that in the country of Sopehhcs, ihere 
was a mountain of mineral salt sufficient for the whole of India. 41 
As regards the later one, Kaufdyii gives m some information. The 
preparation of salt was exclusively the monopoly of the stale and 
was licensed to the private entrepreneurs either on cash rent, or 
for share ia the crystalised salt thus produced. Adulteration of 
salt was heavily punished. 1 
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It is evident from ihe survey of mines and minerals, narrated 
above, that the mining operation in Mauryan and post-Man ryim 
periods were carried on in a planned way, controlled, ntpemud 
and participated by the state. It paved the path for the trade and 
ihe industry of the nation giving employment to a number cT 
persons. Thus the place of mines and minerals in the economic 
set-up of the nation was rot underestimated by our forefathers. 


Chapter VJJ 


Trade, Commerce And Profit 


Among the mu* sciences, as laid down by Kuutifya. V£rt£, which 
is related to agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade, plays an 
important roJc. J Practically, all the translators have translated the 
term Vapijya as trade. Often a student of commerce feels harassed 
by such translation, as according to him, the term Vapijya, today, 
represents the English term trade. It will not be out of place to 
mention the difference between the modem terms, trade and 
commerce. Trade is regarded as a branch of commerce and Is 
called a process of buying and selling goods and services. 
’Commerce' possesses a wider meaning including trade as well as 
its auxiliaries such as banks, insurance companies and means of 
transport and communications. Obviously, an exact meaning of 
the term Vdnijya, as appears in ancient writings poses a problem. 
According to a study, there occurs a term firayima which means 
and includes purchase and sale of commodities and the collection 
of interest in kind or grain-debt, 1 This term may, to an extent, be 
called as a synonym to modern term trade'. However, we find a 
due to understand the nature of the term Vugijya. At a place. 
Bthugwata Parana includes agriculture, cattle-protection, money* 
lending and 1 VdAijya in Viirta? while in the Devi-Parana. the term 
Kar man fa (i.e. manufacturing) is included in Vdrtd in place of 
Vdfrijva.' From this reference, although of later times, we may 
conclude that in Vdrtd either the term VdnSjya or (he term 
Karmania was included. Hence, the term Vantjya may be 
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supposed Eo include trade as well as industry. Bui nothing 
authentic can be laid down in the absence of any concrete evidence. 
Simitar Is the case with the inclusion of auxiliaries to trade. 
It appears From the use of the term Fdmjya at various places that 
the ancient writers had no consideration as such. Hence, we can, 
in (he absence of enough Jjght in this sphere, not exactly define 
the concept Vd^ijya and therefore, arc not in a position to reject 
the translation of the term V&nijya ds trade, although not at all 
convinced with the translation. 

(d) Forms of Business OrganUdibn 

In modern times, a commercial house normally comes into 
existence by the establishment of cilher [a) a one-man business, 
(b) a partnership or (c) a limited company. No special procedure 
is necessary in the case of the first two classes, but in the 
establishment of a limited company* the legal processes involved 
are considerably more complicated . 1 A joint stock company is of 
recent origin and we have very little to say whether it has its 
analogy in the past ifwc take into consideration the legal aspects 
involved in it. Nevertheless, we find sufficient menlion or sole- 
entrepreneurs h ip, partnership and other kinds of combi nations 
engaged in trade and commerce. 

Sole-Entrtprenatr ship 

A one-man business is carried on by a sole trader, who 
normally provides all the capital required, though this may be 
supplemented by loans from friends or bankers- According lo 
Lewis Haney* 'The individual proprietorship form of business 
organisation is an organisation ai the head tit which stands an 
individual, as one, who is responsible, who directs its operation, 
and who alone runs the risk of failure 1 - 5 Such form of business 
organisation has been Ehc most popular form throughout tFie ages* 
as the process of its establishment and dissolution is easy, and (he 
business is carried on exclusively in the interest and on the risk 
□E" the person owning the business. Hence, it is in no way 

surprising to Elnd hundreds of references proving the existence of 

sole-proprietors hip organisations in ancient India. 
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The individuals belonging to Vaisya community were socially 
and politically expected to conduct commercial activities both on 
the small and the large scale. 1 Such persons were engaged in the 
purchase and sale of commodities and also in the collection of 
interest in kind or grain-debts* 3 We have already studied Flow at 
the times of crisis, financial or otherwise the twice-born people 
were allowed to conduct trading operations. Entrepreneurs, 
possessing various standards of capital and financial resources, 
sprang forth from this community which was engaged in trade. 

Cvmbmatfom 

We also come across references as regards partnership and 
guilds of merchants engaged in trade. Such joint concerns were 
owned and managed by their members. They had their own rules 
and regulations which were duly guarded by the slate. Similarly, 
the relations between the members of trade guilds and firms and 
also the relations of members with the third parties were well- 
defined, Changes in their constitution required recognition by the 
king. 1 Several terms which stand for such join! concerns, as 
described by our sources, are discussed while studying the topic 
1 Economic Institutions*. Such concerns also included guilds of 
traders and merchants. Some scholars have explained some of 
the term-' to mean as Chamber of Commerce or combinations of 
horizontal or vertical types, but nothing authentic can be said in 
the absence of enough light in this matter 

Partnership Defined 

A surprising similarity happens to exist between the definitions 
of partnership., modern and old. According to Section 4 of 
Indian Partnership Act, ^Partnership is the relation between 
persons who have agreed to share the profits of a business carried 
on by all or any of them acting for all”. On -this point 
YujfiavaJJcya lays down that “When a group of tradesmen carry 
on business jointly, for the purpose of making profit, the profit and 
Joss of each shall be, either in proportion to the share of the capital 
contributed by each, or as may have been agreed upon among 
Ehcm&elves’V 
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Division of Joint Earnings 

It is clear from the testimony or Yiijnavalkya that partners of 
the Driw were expected to enter into an agreement to safeguard 
iheir interests and rights. Even today, it is desirable from 
partners to define their rights and duties in the form of the Partner¬ 
ship Deed, either orally or in black and white. The Partnership 
Act expressly Jays down rules applicable to the firm in the absence 
of any deed among the partners, Wc learn that when in modern 
times profit or loss i; shared equally by partners in the absence 
of previous agreement, in rndmi India, it was divided according 
to the proportion of capital contributed by the partners 1 
Manu also gives some indirecL explanation for the division of 
earnings jointly earned by several co-workers, 1 

Rights and Duties of Partners 

Yiijnavalkya also informs us regarding certain rights and duties 
of partners. Accordingly, “If any one of them is found to be 
crooked', they should turn him out, depriving him of any profits 
that he may have earned,—If any of the partners is honestly 
unable to do his share of the work in the concern, he should have 
it done by some-one else”. 1 In ease a partner saves the 
merchandise of the firm by special efforts at the time of 
danger, he was entitled to receive the tenth pan of it* Narada 
has explained ihc procedure of the transfer of the property m the 
firm of a deceased partner '' 

Thus, it is clear from the above that the business-pattern in 
ancient India was well-organised and well-regulated, 

(ft) Organisation of Inland Ttadc 

The inland trade of a country may either he wholesale or retail. 
Sometimes the middlemen also play an important rote in the 
purchase and sale of g»ods and services. 

Relations Between Wholesalers and Retailers : We learn from the 
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authority of Kaufilya that the relations be!ween the retail and 
wholesale dealers were well-governed; Retail dealers sold the 
merchandise according to prices prevailing at particular localities 
and times. 1 We also learn about wholesale merchants who 
centralised commodities to be sold. The king helped them in 
clearing off their excessive supplies by fining different prices or by 
restricting fresh stocks in the market. 3 The Pali teat M Hindu- 
Po/fha also informs us regarding a wholesaler of Patutiputra, 
returning to his city with five hundred wagons.* 

Rtfle of Middlemen : We also come across middlemen who acted 
as the connecting link between the vendor and the vendee. It 
was expected from a trader tp calculate his daily turn-over and to 
pay the desirable amount to the middleman.' Patanjati. also 
refers to a person known as VOyiika. If appears that Vasnika was 
probably a broker or an agent, who brought about the deal 
between the vendor and the vendee, and, when the sale price was 
realised, be was entitled to his share which varied according to the 
proceeds of the sale.* At an other reference, PaianjaJi refers to 
three parses in a in. ns ad ion vir-, the giver of the commodity, ihe 
person caking it, and finally, the person watching Ihe transaction. 11 

-SVjfmr of Exchange ; Both money and barter systems of 
exchange prevailed during the period of our study, Barter system 
was specially prevalent in rural and backward areas where demands 
were few due to limited wants, Kautjlya refers to a term ‘Parivar- 
dhana\ which wav defined as the profitable exchange of grains for 
grains.' Very safe to conclude that the ancient Jaw-givers were in 
know of the fact that 'Exchange is such transfer of goods and 
services between the two parties in which both the parties arc put 
to a benefit'. At several places, we learn that the village people 
exchanged commodities with each other in order to satisfy their 
wants. Village labour w ajf paid in term, of kind. P^aniali 
throws light on some very important terms in this connection. 
The thing given in exchange was called ■rioiana 1 and the one 
received for it. uimeya'. According to Dr, Puri, barter transac¬ 
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titfnsat that time were not confined to ordinary things of human 
need, but the principle extended even to bigger transactions. Both 
Panini and PaEiinjaEi have referred to VtUftoSiriaJD and Kamba- 
lari?am pointing to the loan for a doth of standard size, or that 
for d blanket of standard quality. The transactions relating to 
purchase and sale of animals were also arranged through barter 
(Pol I, 2,44k One also finds a curious illustration of the purchase 
of a chariot for £ve Krostries {Ibid* VII, 1.96), 1 Sometimes the 
rammodfues* thus availed of through barter, were named after 
the amount of the goods exchanged. To take for example, a 
commodity purchased for aurpas of grain was known as dvi- 
surpaj In rural areas barter dominated the scene. In Milinda- 
Pafjha, we learn that a farmer either hoards his produce in the 
granary or disposes of in a barter.* 

In urban areas although barter existed to some extent, yet 
money economy normally prevailed. Prices were fixed in terms 
of cash and various services were paid in monetary units. 1 The 
availability of a large number of coins, as a result of excavations 
at a number of ancient urban sites in India, is a concrete proof 
of our conclusion. Ours is the period in which the barter system 
of exchange was very speedily giving place to money system due 
to excessive belief of Mauryan king in money economy and also 
due to the influx of alien tribes in India opening new venues for 
trade and commerce in the light of money system of dealings. 
Various punishments, taxes and hues levied and imposed by Lhc 
state payable in terms of cash, naturally gave rise to the demand 
of money in markets or elsewhere- The references of terms like 
"Dvisata 1 (commodity purchased for two-hundred coins), or 
Nai&klka (commodity purchased for the Ni&ka coin) supplied to 
us by Patanjali expressly indicate the popularity of money 
economy during fhc period as well.* A surprising increase in the 
foreign trade gave rise to a number of demands resulting m a 
tremendous mo men turn to commerce and industry. In such 
circumstances, India had to shift itself rapidly from barter co 
money economy although money was in po way a new phenomenon 
for Indian people. 
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Organisation of Markets = Our study regarding the organisation ot 
the inland trade will remain incomplete IF we do not survey the 
organisation and operation of lhe market in ancient India. A 
note on the term market is* howewer* necessary. The meaning of 
the modern concept of the economic term market travels miles 
away from what it is generally and literally known by a lay-man. 
Thus, according to Cournot ‘a market is not a place in which 
things are bought and sold, hut the whole of any region in which 
buyers and sellers are in such Free intercourse with one another 
that prices of the same goods tend to equalise easily mid quickly 1 . 3 
Sid g wick thinks market as a group of persons having trade rela¬ 
tions and possessing Full knowledge of market condiiionsV Prof¬ 
it K.. Mehta describes market l as a state of affairs where a parti¬ 
cular commodity has a demand when it is put for sale’, Bui 
apart from these various constituents, as laid down by modern 
economists, Originally a market was a public place in a town 
where provisions and other objects were exposed for sate/ 3 While 
talking about the term market in ancient India, we keep this 
Original sense iu mind. The market-place where the commodities 
were purchased and sold was known as apana/ and the commodity 
which was put for sale was known as patjya,* Goods purchased 
was called ‘Kreeia\ H We also come across, in the >time text, the 
term *Satyapayait’ which stands for an advance from the purchaser 
to the seller as a promise to purchase □ commodity within a limited 
period of time." 

Jn rural areas* small and very limited shops constituted market¬ 
place but the market-places in urban areas were full of shops and 
articles of trade. We can gather a lively description of an urban 
market-place from the Pili text MUinda-Panha, as translated by 
T. W* Rhys Davids. p 

S^gahi (modern Sialkot in Pakistan), a great centre of trade, 
has well laid out streets, squares, cross-roads, and market places. 
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Wdl-eE[splayed are ihc innumcmblc sorts of costly merchandise 
^ith which in shops are filled- It is richly adorned with 
hundreds or aim halls of various kinds, and splendid with hundreds 
of magnificent mansions, which rise aloft like the mountain peaks 
of the Himalayas. Its streets are filled wkh elephants, horses, 

carriages, and foot-passengers, frequented by groups of handsome 

men and beautiful women, and crowded by men of all sorts and 
conditions, brihmapas, nobles, artificers, and servants. They 
resound with cries of welcome to the teachers of every creed and 
the city is the resort of the leading men of each of the deferring 
sects. Shops are there for the sale of Bandas muslin, of 
Kotumbara stuffs, and of other cloths of various kinds, ami sweet 
odours are exhaled from the bazaars, where ail sorts of flowers 
and perfumes arc lastefuly set out. Jewels arc there in plenty, 
such as men's hearls desire, and guilds of traders in all sorts of 
tindey display their goods in the bazaars that face all quarters 
of the sky. So full is the city of money, and of gold and silver¬ 
ware, of copper and stone ware, that it is a very mine of dazzling 
treasures. And there is laid up there much store of property 
and corn and things of value in ware-houses food and drinks of 
every sort, syrups and sweetmeats of every kind. 

From the aforesaid description, it is easy to understand the 
splendour and all-sideditess of the urban market in ancient India. 
ll was in no way less decorative and attracting than the market¬ 
places of modern Indian towns. U had in it shops and ware¬ 
houses of raw and finished goods. bullion and metal wares and 
also the guilds of merchants which might probably have consisted 
some elements of modern stock exchanges or chambers of 
commerce. Dr. P.D Agnihotn gives a long list of articles and 
commodities which were put for sale during the period of our 
study on the authority of Patanjali, which include cons, vegetables 
and drinks of various kinds, textiles of different varieties, 
articles of perfumery, jewels and ornaments, musical instruments, 
clay aud metal idols, garlands, article made of leather, clay and 
metal wares, domestic animals, agriculture implements, arms and 
weapons of war, wooden articles, cosmetics and toilets, carts and 
carriages and other articles of day-to-day use. - 
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N.tui rally, the stale could not remain a silent spectator in the 
organisation of the market. Mauryan king was a monopolist in 
certain trade-traits which definitely included his right of owner¬ 
ship with regard to trading in vegeta bits, fishing and also in 
the products extracted from mines and wale resources. 1 Besides* 
he had his own shops in several other commodities including 
agricultural produce from crown lands, textiles turned out from 
state manufactories, metal dug out from state mines and liquids, 
ornaments and weapon? manufactured by experts employed by the 
state. 

The state considered its primary duty to offer facilities for 
commerce and set up market towns.- Sites were reserved for 
shops in a newjy constructed town. 1 During MauTyan period the 
Chamberlain {umnMh£l&) was responsible for the construction of 
the trading and store houses in such market towns. A trading 
house was a quadrangle enclosed by four buildings with one door, 
with pillars built of burnt bricks and having many compartments 
with a row of pillars on both the sides. 4 Experts in trading opera¬ 
tions were appointed by Litis officer to conduct business iq state 
trading and store bouses. 

Fairs and Exhibitions i Although, we do not come across any 
detailed reference of fairs and exhibitions during the period of 
our study in India* yet we have sufficient cause to believe that 
these were common during those days. The anonymous author 
of Peripius informs n* that on the confines oF Thinai (China) an 
annual Fair was held. The people attended the fair with their 
wives and children bringing heavy loads of goods wrapped up in 
mats resembling in outward appearance the early leaves of vines. B 
It in not misleading to conclude the existence of snob fairs on the 
different parts of the Indian soil. The ancient character of Indian 
fairs may be imagined from the holding of the great "Kumbha" 
fairs every twelve years at religious places of Allahabad, Haridwfrr, 
Ujjain and Nasik. The trade guilds might have taken use of such 
opportunities pud exhibited their products and merchandise. 
Urban areas had many public amusements like theatrical perfor- 
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marcrs (prtkfd). music, vocal and instrumental, exhibition of 
acting, dancing, jugglery, sorcery, story-telling, rhapsody, gymnas¬ 
tics, painting and the like.” In such circumstances, trade exhibi¬ 
tion must have played an important role. Big and wholesale 
shop-keepers had their own show-rooms to display their articles of 
trade. Patanjall informs ns the terms Krayari which means the 
commodity displayed or advertised at the place of sale. Thus, it 
is clear that fairs and exhibitions played their due role in the 
conduction of trade in ancient India. 

Fixation of Price ; The 'determination of price 1 is a problem to 
economists in modern days which in its background possesses 
several theories explaining the factors determining the prices of 
commodities, After a series of discussions and various arguments 
pin forth by economists, it is now gene rally believed that the 
demand and supply factors play a key role in determining the 
price of a commodity. Demand is an effective desire. It impliH 
three things-I 1} desire to possess a thing ; (.3) means oi purchas¬ 
ing it, and (1) willingness to use those for purchnsing it,’* Supply 
means the quantity offered for sale by producers' at a price. 
The demand and supply factors are invariably related to price. 
Hence, if price rises, demand decreases and supply increases. 
Similarly, if price falls, demand increases and supply decreases. 

In other words, with every increase in the demand the price goes 

up and with every decrease in it, it falls. On the other hand, 
with every increase in the supply, the price goes down and with 
every decrease, it goes up. The price of a commodity, at a time, 
is the result or the equilibrium between these two factors. It i* 
the point where the quantity supplied and quantity demanded 

collaborate at a price, _ t 

Modern economists also believe in the role <>r time factor in 
the determination of price in a competitive market. Thus, ■■ a 
abort-period market, the factor of demand dominates **■»•* 
while In the long-period, the anpfrfy factor, Td sum ugjrtmjt 
be said that the price of a commodity is determined by fetors of 
demand and supply at a time, and generally ranges between the 
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cost of production of & commodity (minimum) to the cost of 
marginal utility of the person demanding it (maximum). 

But, the above study has more to do with theory rather than 
practice. Though, the supply arid demand factors are underlying 
principles behind price-determination, yet they arc, moreover, an 
economic myth so far as the practical side is concerned* as the 
conditions like ^Free Competition^ and "Perfect Knowledge 11 in 
which these factors are supposed to operate are always absent front 
the actual market* 

While considering the case of 1 price-fixationthe ancient Indian 
administrators kept in mind both economic and practical aspects. 
KaujiJya was aware of the fact that the price is enhanced when there 
is competition among the buyers (i,c, on demand sidei. 1 In case 
there is excessive supply of stocks in the market, he advocates to 
centralise the stock* thus cutting off the quantity supplied m ihe 
short-rum so as the price of the commodity may be enhanced due 
to a cut in the supply of the commodity. It was expected from 
the Superintendent of Commerce to study the conditions of dem¬ 
and or its absence so that an effective eye might be kept on the 
rise or the fall in price. r It so appears that Kan Lilya expressly 
had in his mind the idea of the phenomena of 'value in exchange’. 
He opines that the value of the foreign commodity is based on its 
value which brings local produce in barter, 4 Thus, we see that 
while determining the price of a foreign commodity, Kautilya bad 
staunch belief in the free forces of demand and supply. 

Not only the economic factors of supply and demand were kept 
in view while determining (be prices but the other relevant factors 
responsible for an imperfect market, such as the distance to and 
from the market, the time e&ement* the remuneration paid to 
middremen* the amount of probable profits were also kept in 
view. 1 Marni, in (he clearest terms, lays down that the time, 
place and profit elements must be kept in view while fixing the 
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ptkt of a commodity. 1 He further lays down that while consider¬ 
ing these elements* a king should publicly settle the prices ol 
commodities (at reasonable intervals* say) once in five nights* or 
at the close of each fortnight 2 

Thus, it maybe seen that although the state paid due attention 
to the economic forces of demand and supply while determining 
the prices, it had a very practical approach towards the problem 
and was always active in fixing and supervising the short period 
Le. the market price. 

Regulatfons again&t adulteration* The state appointed honest 
and intelligent supervisors to inspect various branches of business 
and trade/ 1 During Mauryan regime the Superintendent uf 
Commerce (Panyfidhyakm) was entrusted with the work of inspec¬ 
ting the market and business conditions and of avoiding targe 
prolix which were thought harmful to the common man. Out of 
the six administrative bodies in municipal area as described by 
Megasthcnese, (he fourth one was in charge of supervising trade 
and commerce. Its members looked after weights and measures 
and also inspected the safe conduction of ihe regulations laid down 
by the state as regards commerce and trade. 4 We further leant 
that the king appointed spies in the guise of trader* or other per¬ 
sons connected with trade and commerce so as to hove a first 
hand information about the trade and market conditions aod also 
to trace out dishonest and unwanted merchants and state officers/' 
Check on Adult era don ; Adulteration was a problem for the 
administrator* during the period. In order to check this evil practice* 
strict watch was kepi and rules were laid down A king in whose 
kingdom, there happened to be no adulterer was thought to 
attain the divine regions/ It was thought socially immoral to sell 
mixed and aduIterated commodities, 7 To give defective article* 
without informing the taker of its defects, wilh an interpretation 
of its being pure and unblemished, was regarded as a panishable 
act/ For adulterating unadulterated commodities, ihe fine of 
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first amercement was levied* 1 Such commodities were medicines, 
oils, salts, scents, grains, mousses and the like/ Such measures, 
on the pari of the state, show that adultery was headache to the 
state during our period and that strict actions and inspections 
Tell upon the shoulders of the state. 

Cheek an Smuggling : The country was not altogether free from 
Ihe maf-practice of smuggling. The slate was very strict in this 
direction, It was laid down that the Icing should confiscate the 
whole property of a trader who due to his greedful pro St-motive 
exported goods in which there happened to be the monopoly of 
the state or the exports of which were forbidden by the state. 3 
Eight times the amount of legit]mate duty was charged from 
those traders who avoided the custom house or submitted wrong 
information to the custom officers. 4 

Miscellaneous Cheatings : Regulations were also laid down 
against harmful dements and against other cheatings. A person, 
consciously or unconsciously, damaging goods of other's owner¬ 
ship was supposed to make good the loss to the owner plus a fine 
to that Extent to the king/ Similarly* a dishonest merchant 
engaged in cheating his customers whiEc charging the price of ihe 
commodity was liable to severe financial punishment.* 

Curb Nil Hoarding Practices : Hoarders or commodities were 
also punished by the state for hiding both the inferior as well as 
superior commodities, as the case might have been. 7 

Supervision of Weights and Measures: Hut ihe most important 
problem faced by the ancient Indian administrators was the 
cheating in weights and measures. The state was very watchful 
and vigilant in this connection as wc learn from our sources; various 
measures were taken by the stale and a number of regulations 
laid down in this connection. We come to know that weights 
and measures were duly marked in order to check forgery in rhis 
sphere and they were re-examined every six months,* Traders, 
habituated of cheating, also possessed fa he measures and scales. 
Such elements were liable to heavy financial punishments, accord- 
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iag to the nature of such cheating, 1 

Kn ut fly a mentions that the cheating of this kind may either be 
in scales and balances, or in weights and measures, St was the 
duty of Superintendent of Commerce and his staff to prevent such 
deception* We have already studied (he testimony of the Greek 
writer Megasthenese in this connection. It was laid down that to 
a particular reasonable cstenl the difference in measures was over¬ 
looked by the inspectors. Double than the sched tiled fine was 
laid down for the trader using a false balance 5 

The state was aware of the fact that the price of the goods 
rises due to the use of different weights and measures. This rise 
was termed by Kaulilya as Vyftji.* The amount of vySSji differed 
in case of various measures and balances. Thus* the amount of 
vyfiji. due on commodities sold by cubical measure was supposed 
to be one-sixteenth of quantity, while that in case of commodities 
sold by weighing balance and in numbers, to one-twentieth and 
one-eleventh respectively^ It was the sacred duty of the slate to 
have a check on such cheaiings and trial-practices in order to 
achieve the goal of a welfare state in the general interest and 
benefit of the society. 

Weight* and Measures ; It was exclusively the monopoly of the 
state to manufacture various units of weights and measures. 
These weights were made of iron or of stones so ihat heal might 
not affeci thtk validity,* in order lo allot state sanction to such 
weights and measures, their units were duly marked and re¬ 
examined, 7 

Various systems of weights and measures were prevalent during 
the period of our Study* Time factor might have been responsible 
for such differences in a particular locality. But so far as the 
nation as a whole was concerned, geographical and political 
dements might have played a key role In the prevalence of various 
systems of weights and measures. Thus, we learn that in ancient 
India, two standards of weights and measure* viz. Kalrnga and 
Magadha were in vogue. 0 These two standards named respecti¬ 
vely after Kalinga and Vfagadhn were very popular among the 
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physicians of the period. 

KautUya on Weights anrf Measures 

Kauplya 1 mentions following units to weigh gold: 

fl Giinj J5 

or 113 Dhunyamut-akas =■ | Suvamfl-mS^ 

16 Suvamama^a =- 1 Suvarno or Kor?a 

4 KJf*U = 1 Pala 

For weighing silver* to] lowing was the scheme of weighing 
units: 

88 White mustard seeds 
16 SiEver-masas or 
10 Saibya seeds 

and for weighing precious stones 
down: 

20 Grains of nee = i Dharana of a diamond 

/u Smrtts 

Many 2 also refers to weights connected with the weighing of 
copper, silver and gold. The very smaN note which may be dis¬ 
cerned in a sun-beam passing through a lattice is the first of 
quantifies* and men called it a trasaremt Eight of those 
irasarerm are supposed equal to one minute poppy-seed (itkhyti), 
three of these seeds are equal io one black mustard-seed, and 
Ihree of these lastto a white mustard-seed. Six while mustard- 
seeds arc equal to a middle-sized barley-corn, three such barley¬ 
corns to one Ktfnala for raitika), five K^nal-ts of gold arc one 
trsa^a, and sixteen such rrtdsaj one .irnwny. Four savartpas make 
a pah, ten pahs a dharana but two Krsaaias weighed together are 
considered as one mdsaka. Sixteen or those mu#akax arc a silver 
dharana (or purdpa), but a copper Kar$a is to be known to be are 
papa or Kdrsapapa, Ten dharanas of silver are known by the 
name of a Mamma, and the weight of four ruvarpas has also the 
application of a nixka* 


1 Silvcr-nia^a 
= 1 Dharana 

like diamonds, Kaufilya lays 
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On the basis of the above information based on the laws of 
Mann, Edward Thomas' has given the following tables : 


TABLE I 

Minor sub-division of the unit, the Haiti 


Estimated weight 
in grain (Troy) 


.00135 

.oinso 

-- Trasarenu 

- 8 Trasarenus—1 Likhya or Liksy.l. 

,03240 

= 24 

J* 

= 3 LikhySs^ 1 black mustard-seed- 

. 0972 

= 72 


Likhyfls= 3 black mustard-setds 

. 5833 

*-432 

rt 

! white mustard-seed 
= 54 Likhyil5=I8 black mustard- 

UTS 

-12% 

t4 

seeds. = 6 whi te m iista rd-seeds ■- 1 
barley-corn. 

= 162 Ukhyas— 54 Mack mustard- 


seeds = 18 wb he musta rd-seeds = 3 
barley-corns - 1 K^nala or fattl. 


TABLE n 

Ascending increase upon the units 


Stiver 

1,5 grains (troy)— 2 raiEis= 1 m&saka 
56.0 M „ —32 = I6mnsakas= i dharanaor purree 

560.0 „ || » 320 = 3 60 mi££ka$= 10 dharanus= I 

SatamAim 


8 75 , p 
140,0 1P 
560.0 ti 

5600.0 rt 


Gold 

— 5 rattis — l m^saka 

■= 80 rattks — 16 ma^akas — 1 suvarna 

= 320 rail is =64 mA$alufi=*4 suvarnas= I paiaor 

niska 

-^3200 rauis==64Q masakas=40 JUV&mas^ 10 
palas— | dhtfljLI 


-M linden, Numiimata Oritnfaiia, Cb. J. 
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Copper 

140,0 Grains (Troy) = 80 rattes==Kaj3ff|>aqa. 

The tables as Furnished to us by Yttjnavalkya* are nearly 
Identical with th is e afready quoted, one on-important but possible 
variant being the assignment of three white mustard-seeds instead 
of s m to the barley-corn. Thus, we see that though kf$$a!a 
in th- weight scheme of Mann and Yajnavalkya was accepted for 
weighing as gold as well as silver, their value and weight differed 
considerably. Further, one notable difference between Manu and 
Yljnavalkya is that pah \\ a heavier denomination in a fiver 
than it is in gold, Kaufifya* though like Manu and Ysjuavalkya 
has two separate systems of weight for weighing gold and silver, 
his. scheme differs considerably from them. In his scheme For gold 
measurement the lowest unit was ifhanvnta$a which may be taken 
as equal to Yavas. Thus, the three Yavas oF Many and 
Yajnavalkya or 2 dhanramdsakas of Kaufitya constituted 1 GuAja 
of Kaufflya or I Kffflala of Mann and Y^jnavalkya. 1 Thus, a 
comparison of the rabies shows that while Kamilya'a system of 
weight measurement of gold corresponds with those of Mann and 
YijnavaJkyrt. there was considerable difference in the system of 
weights For silver. In Manu and Yajnavalkya, 1 silver mdja 
constituted 12 white mu*tard^eeds h while thal of Kautilya 8® 
such seeds* But though, the weight of silver mJ4a of ftautilya 
was heavier than the idver ma$a of Yujnava|lcya p its ratio with 
d ham pa was the same i.e. 36 silver ma^as- I dharapa. 1 Kfiufifya, 
Patanjali and other writers also inform us regarding various 
units of weights and measures to weigh heavy commodities or 
large quantities of commodities whether liquid or other-wise. 
They also inform us regarding various kinds of balances and scales 
current during the period. 1 Iff is impossible for us to deal them 
all at this place. 

Commodities such as cloths were sold by measurement. 
Measurement of fields also wai a common phenomenon, as we 
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have studied earlier. Out of several measures id vogue, measures 
advocated by Prajdpati and Mann are comparatively stated here: 1 


Prajdpati 
(rfj 8 Yavas 
24 Angola* 
4 Cubits 
768 Yava* 


Mtfmt 


Measure 


5 Yavas = 
24 Abgulas = 
5 Cubits 

600 Yavas — 


1 Angola 
I Cubit 
] Daiidu 
1 Danda 


( b ) 5000 Cubits 

25 Million sq* 
cubits. 


4000 Cubits 
16 Million 
sq> cubits 


I Kro?a 
Area of Kro^a 


In this way, we see that different weights, measures, scales and 
balances were popular in ancient lnd ; a T with ample difference 
between them but such weights and measures were properly and 
effectively manufactured, checked, re-examined and supervised by 
responsible authorities of the state. 

Purchase mtd Sale of Goods ; Ancient law-givers laid down 
elaborate rules as regards purchase and sale of goods and also 
regarding its rescission. 

It was the legal duty of the seller ro sell an unblemished 
commodity to the purchaser and if there might have been any 
inherent defect in it p it was expected of him to narrate the fact 
to this effect to the purchaser.- A chattel acquired before 
witnesses possessed a legal title for the purchaser,* From the 
injunctions oT Manu, it may be concluded that if the goods 
supplied by the seller did not represent to that shown to the 
purchaser before the transaction, the purchaser bad a right to 
possess both p the goods shown beforehand as well as the goods 
actually supplied to him for the same price. 4 Besides, the seller 
supplying such blemished goods was liable to a financial punish¬ 
ment from the state. 15. 

The stile gave priority to [he sale of perishable commodities 
with due protection to other competitive sellers with measure* 

L Such p M • A., Eeonamic Ltfr its Am-unt India^ p. 70. 
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such as the prohibition of fresh stocks of such commodities for 
some period, if possible. J 

A person, not delivering goods sold by him* was punished by the 
stale. Bui, it was [aid down that if the fiold i^mmodkies hud 
any inherent defects, or liable to be confiscated by the slate, or 
subject to destruction by thieves, fire or flood, or manufactured 
by the diseased, the seller not delivering the goods was non- 
punishable/ 

Dethery of Goods ■ RcguIulions concerned with Ehc delivery of 
goods sold under dealings in future were also in vogue. Thu^, a 
seller who failed to deliver the articles sold by him, though 
requested by the purchaser to do so T was responsible to make good 
the loss or damage which might have devalued the commodity.- 
On the other hand, a purchaser not accepting the goods sold and 
delivered to him, was responsible to bear the damage suffered by 
the goods concerned.* 

Rescission of Goods : We also team rules regarding the 
rescission of goods purchased or sold. Generally, an article 
acquired with a clear tide was not subject to rescission- 
A person attempting to return an article purchased by him without 
any potential cause was subject to punishment by the stale. 
Bui in case, be bad reasonable causes for rescission* he could do 
so within a limited period of lime. Kaulilya slates that the time 
for rescission of a sale is one night for merchants* three nights for 
cultivators- five nights for herdsmen, and with regard to the sale 
and barter of precious things and articles of mixed qualities, seven 
nights/ But Maou is dearly of the opinion that a buyer or u 
seller repenting for his bargain may rescind his bargain within ten 
days* 41 According lo Yajuuvalkya, a merchant, not knowing the 
likely profit and Joss involved and trying to rescind the sale of 
the purchased commodity, was liable to be fined the sixth pan of 
the price paid by him, 7 The commentary of Mitak^aia on 
Yajnavalkyu throws some light in this respect. Accordingly, when 
a commodity has been sold and bought, the purchaser may uak 
for the rescission of the Iran sac non within the proscribed time. 
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only if he finds oul t after the tale ibat the price of commodity, at 
rate prevalent m the time of the transaction, should be lower than 
what he has paid;—and the seller may ask For its rescission only if he 
finds out that the price should be higher than what he has charged. 
Jf either of them acts contrary to this, he should be lined the 
sixth part of the price paid. 1 

From the above information, it is easy for us to conclude that 
the relations between the purchasers and sellers in ancient India 
were we 11-go veined and the rights and duties were properly 
dejned so as to reduce the business conflicts to a minimum, 

/ (cj foreign Trad* 

The en-rnaske migration ol nlitn tribes including Greeks, Sukas* 
Pahalvas arid kuifinas brought about a revolutionary change in 
the Foreign trade of this country. New venues of trade and 
commerce were opened and Indio, northern as well as southern, 
tried to reach new heights of trade and maritime activities. The 
industrial potentialities of India hoisted the llag of Indian trade 
beyond the expected limits- History bears the evidence that Indian 
traders carried on maritime and overseas trade with China, 
Indu-CbiiiuL Greece and Rowe, Anoka's inscriptions show that 
India had connect ions { presumably trade and political) with Asia- 
minor and near-west countries. Pliny in the first and Ptolemy in 
the second century AD testified to die trade of India with die 
Roman Empire. 1 

The foreign trade of India was carried on by both, land and 
sea-routes. A number of difficulties were faced by persons engaged 
in foreign trade. 

/ Dangers and Difficult ks in f oreign Trade 

Distance: At the first place, tbc distance between the two 
nations created a problem to the person* and entrepreneurs engaged 
in foreign trade. We arc aware of the Fact that science and 
technology was not in a developed state those days. The means 
of transport and communication were crude and of indigenous 
type, Human labour was a great motive Force behind ojl the 
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maritime activities. In such circumstances, it took traders months 
to move from one nation to another with their merchandise. 
Stilt, the sea-traders had a good speed to cover up the distance. 
We learn that Greek authors described the distance from the mouth 
of Indus to a foreign trade centre os being a sail of forty day* and 
forty nights. This distance according to various Greek writers 
ranged from 2,475 to 3,300 miles. 1 Thus, we can conclude that 
the traders sailed nearly 60 to SO miles every twenty-four hours in 
conditions, which may be called abnormal. 

Climate: Secondly, climate proved to be an impeding block in 
the way of smooth foreign trading. Sometimes the traders had 
to face dense air loaded with vapours, and lands, mountainous and 
difficult to access. Sometimes, they had to face extreme heat 
of tropical areas where they generally had to spend the day at the 
stations and had to travel by nights.* During the month of July 
to October, mem soon currents created danger to the voyage. At 
places, like that of gulf o| fiaraca (Gujj of Culch), the tidy sea, 
tossing m violent commotion, and forming eddies and impetuous 
whirl-pools m every direct ion often threw a challenge to 
navigators* 4 Foreign navigators always fett that India had every¬ 
where abundance of rivers, and her seas ebbed and flew with 
tides of extraordinary strength. 1 

Human Danger : Sea-pirates were serious problem to the persons 
engaged in foreign trade. Pliny talks about the pirates of a place 
called Nurias.* According to the writer of Penplus, the coast 
of Red Sea was inhabited by various tribes. Some of these tribes 
were dangerously hostile. If □ vessel was driven from her course 
upon this shore, she was plundered and if wrecked, the crew on 
escaping to laud were reduced to slavery. No doubt, the king of 
Arabia tried to treat such tribes as enemies and captured them* 7 
Dangerous Animats: Besides human danger, certain animals 
also created trouble to travellers. Wild animals often attacked the 
travellers and dangerously killed or hurt them. To voyagers, 
large sized sea-animals and poisonous serpents floating over water 
in Indian Ocean, were a problem." 
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Differences m Languages : Diiferenter in language at different 
places was a practical difficult faced by ihe leaders. 1 Sometimes, 
the mlscbievious elements of uncivilized tribes deceived the mer¬ 
chants by speaking two different languages.- 

Afisceftaneffijs Troubles : Besides these, many other dangers and 
difficulties were faced by the traders and navigators. Sometimes, 
they lost their way. Near sca-con&ls* it was the practice to send 
fishermen in bouts in guide vessels containing merchandise. 3 Id 
far-off seas they were guided by birds* Similarly, we learn that 
the rising of the Dog-star guided the travellers by informing them 
right direction of travelling during nights. 

The anciem travellers, navigators and traders faced these 
difficulties- boldly and patiently and kept the wheel of foreign 
trade moving n\ full form and capacity. 

Procedure of Importing and Exporting of Goods 

Favourabt t 1 Balance of Trode : K.aufiJya has, in detail, laid down 
the procedure of importing and exporting of goods. It so appears 
that balance of trade was excessively in favour ofIndk p as we 
see the state alluring in many ways the traders to import the 
goods by giving them many facilities. Thus, we bod that when 
the merchandise of the king which was locally manufactured was 
centralised* it was laid down to distribute imported merchandise 
in several markets for sale. The state officers were expressly ordered 
to show favour to those who imported foreign merchandise. 
They were favoured with the exemption from being sued for debts. 
Such persons if they happened to be the members of local 
associations and partnerships* were not shown such favour. 
Persons importing foreign merchandise, and mariners were favoured 
with the remission of trade-uix«, so that there must be some 
guarantee for profit to such persons. 4 The price of the commodity 
was fixed after due consideration to the cost of production, the 
interest upon the capital invested* the expenses of importing goods, 
the amount of the toll-taxes and other relevant expenses. A 
profit of lt> p.c, was recommended on foreign goods, when for 
the goods of local production, it was only 5 p c.* 
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Yajnavqlfrya laid down that traders who combined with an inten¬ 
tion of purchasing the goods of foreign traders ui cheap price by 
means of trick, were severely punished by the state, 1 
The above references are sufficient to prove that the ancient 
Endian stair was excessively in mood to show favour to traders 
importing foreign goods in the country. 

Forbidden Imports : During Mauryan period, it was exclusive 
monopoly of ihe state to import articles which included weapons T 
mail armour, nictate, chariots, precious stones, grains and cattle. 
The private sector was not allowed to import these articles- A 
person, importing these articles, was punished by the stale on the 
one hand, and made his imported articles forfeited by the state, 
on the other, 5 

Insurance : We learn from the ArthasSsira of Kaufilya 3 that the 
Aniapala (the officer inchargc of the boundary) charged Variant 
(raad-ce&s) on the merchandise imported in the country. He, 
on receiving the payment of the Variant, toot the responsibility 
of making good any toss done to the imported goods if the 
damage to such goods had concern, with the part of the country 
under his charge. Thus p the amount of Variant included the 
amount of premium as the goods imported afler the payment of 
Vartani were indirectly regarded as insured. 

Regulations of Custom Posts and Custom Duties : Merchandise, 
whether local or foreign, were liable to the payment of toll, 1 
During Mauryan period, it was the duty of the Superintendent of 
tolls to construct the tollhouse and its flag near the gale at entrance 
of the city, Every tollhouse had toll collectors* generally, four 
or live in number, appointed by the state. They thoroughly 
inquired and noted down the nature and place of the manufacture 
of goods and also the whereabouts of the merchants importing 
the goods,* 

in this respect Ihe Customs Department had a close and inti¬ 
mate connection with the department connected with the watch 
and ward of the boundaries headed by Aniupfib j.e. the Superin¬ 
tendent of Boundaries. This state officer before allowing the 
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goods to enter into the country, carefully examined foreign goods 
of inferior or superior quality and then stamped Hie goods with 
his seal. In order to check the dishonesty of the toll-officers and 
also eg show the omniscienty of the stale to the traders, he. at 
times, sent a spy in the guise of a trader to the king furnishing 
him full information regarding the goods entered into the country 
cn-route to the custom house. The custom authorities, on the 
arrival of the imported goods to the custom house, checked Lhc 
scat-mark and after due consideration to various factors and rules 
levied the amount of (he toll. Jn case the goods were not stamped 
with seal, the trader had to pay twice the amount of the toll* 
Goods stamped with the counterfeit seal w r ere charged eight times 
the toll. 

Sometimes the persons, importing the merchandise, tried to 
befool the custom authorities by declaring the low price of the 
merchandise in order to pay lens chan the reasonable toll. En case 
lhc tali authorities had a suspect In this connection, they were 
at liberty to sell the merchandise at the tall-house. If due to 
hrddmg among the buyers the price was enhanced, the amount 
thus realised over and above the stated price or twice the amount 
of the toil, was forfeited by the custom authorities. 1 We have 
already si tidied that such buyers if conspired to purchase the 
goods, thus imported at low price, were punished heavily by the 
slate," 

Steps A gains i To U-Evasion ; There were persons who tried to 
evade the toll in order to derive large profits. Such persons, 
when traced out, were severely lined by the state. If the goods 
happened to be of inferior quality, eight times of the amount of 
loll was charged, and in case of goods or superior qual ity, it was 
wholly confiscated.* Mann also slates that a person avoiding a 
custom-house was liable to pay eight times the amount of Lhc 
custom-duty, thus evaded by him,* 

EFotc/i on Smuggling : Sometimes lhc traders also smuggled 
merchandise (without paying the toll) with that for which the lull 
had been paid. Also were coses of traders who smuggled goods on 
Lhc pass of that merchandise for which the lull was paid. The 
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merchandise thus smuggled was forfeited by the toll-authorities 
and a fioe equal to the price of the merchandise thus smuggled 
was charged, as a measure against such smuggling, 1 

Thus, it rs evident that ancient India could not make herself 
free from smugglers and strict measures were taken by the state to 
cheek their evil practices, 

Rates of Tot! Dues : Kaafitya Jays that oT imported commodi¬ 
ties, generally, one-fifth of their value was paid as toll. He also 
states that Tor flowers, fruits, vegetables, rods, seeds, dried fish, 
and. dried meat, the amount or toll was one-sixth of their value. 
For various textiles, minerals, skins, dyes and perfumes, l/10th 
to l> 15th was the rate of loll, while for precious stones and 
ornaments the amount of toll depended upon the time, coat and 
the standard of production To sum up, it may be said that 
the amount of toll depended upon the nature of the goods, the 
rime and conditions in which the goods were imported. 1 Maau 
opines that one-twentieth of the value of the merchandise should 
be the amount of duty payable at custom's house.* Thus, 
it is evident that the state policy in this regard was dynamic, 
based oo time, place and circumstances, as the case might have 
been, ft was revised oft and on. 

After the payment of the toll-dues, the goods had been ready to 
enter into the markets. But the procedure remained incomplete (ill 
the gale dues {d^rodeya) were paid. This tax generally amounted 
to be one-fifth of the toll-dues. 4 

Art ides fret from Toll Dues : Kaujilyu also mentions articles 
which were free from toll-dues. Such articles included commodi¬ 
ties intended for mamage, or taken by a bride from her parents' 
house to ber husband s house, or the articles intended for presents- 
tion or sacriStEai and religious purposes,* 

Fiscal Folic} ; During Mauryan period, the state laid down regu¬ 
lations in order to carry on its fiscal policy. We learn gome of its 
aspects from the Arthaiastra,* While importing goods from fore¬ 
ign countries, the interest of the country and its trade was duly 
considered. Thus, the import of commodities harmful and uscles 
for the country was totally prohibited. Commodities which were 
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of acute interest to the country and also of a rare nature were reco¬ 
mmended for import ins without the payment of toll-dues, The 
different rates of the toEI-dues make it easy for us to conclude that 
1 actors, such as the protection to the trade and industry of the 
country* and the like, were kept in view before deciding the policy of 
levying to IF-taxes in ancient India, The king was not a silent specta¬ 
tor in trade and business activities, hut he was not only vigilant but 
af&o active in conducting such activities, as we Khali presently see. 

Exporting o/Gootis : Both public and private sectors were en* 
gaged in exporting goods to other countries. The state had a mono* 
poly over the exports of certain commodities. The property of the 
greedy trader who exported the goods which fell under the king's 
monopoly was confiscated by the state. Similar punishments were 
laid down in case of exporting forbidden goods. 1 

In public sector, it was the duty of the Commerce Department 
of the state to gather information regarding foreign towns and 
markets. Jt was tts duty to export goods to those foreign markets 
which were profitable. Every activity in the direction of foreign 
trade was hosed on profit motive. In case there was no hope of 
realisation of any profit by selling the exported goods in foreign 
markets, it was desirable to exchange the merchandise with that of 
foreign country if it happened to be profitable. If dun to certain 
unavoidable circumstances, the exported merchandise icould not 
reach the desired market, it was recommended to sell the merchan¬ 
dise at any market without availing of any profit. 3 The motive 
behind these regulations was to avoid losses as far as possible and 
to realise profit to the maximum extent In this connection, it 
was recommended that the merchants engaged in exporting goods 
should develop friendship with forest-guards boundary-guards and 
responsible officers of foreign countries, 3 
The Superintendent of Ships, who was generally in charge of 
transporting of goods to foreign country + was expected to possess 
the knowledge regarding the custom-regulations prevalent ia vari¬ 
ous commercial towns of foreign countries.* 

Items Inflating Prices in Foreign Trade i Various taxes and 
expenses were responsible for the increase in the original cost of 
the commodity in the foreign market. Thus, besides the original 
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cost of [he merchandise its price in the foreign market included 
Ifce ink nest of capita J invested, expenses of transporting of goods, 
other kinds of accessory expenses/ and Various taxes which Indy- 
ded $ulktj(lo[\) r mrtam (road-ecss), ativi&ika (conveynnce-cess), 
gutmadeya (tax payable at military centres), t&rddeya (ferry-char¬ 
ges) and dwEr&deya < gate-entree charges). The i,tate officers fixed 
the price of commodity after due and patient consideration of all 
these items, so that the merchant importing the goods might not 
be put to a loss/ 

Trade Relations of India with 
Foreign Coon tries 

Surprising and remarkable trade relations with foreign countries 
were witnessed by India during the period of our study. We will 
see how India enjoyed a key and intermediary position in the 
affairs of international trade and commerce. On the one hand B 
she enjoyed an excessively favourable balance of trade in the trade 
relations with Western countries and on the other a monopolistic 
control over the trade with her Eastern colonics. 

India and The West ; Indian traders were awefuJly busy in trade 
activities with Western countries which included Greece, Rome, 
Egypl* some African countries* Arabia and Persia* The extreme 
antiquity of India's trade with the Western world is an established 
fact. The wise policy of friendship with the Hellenistic pa were 
begun by Cbandragupta Maiiiya after his repulse of Seleucus and 
followed by his son and grandson must have favoured the expan¬ 
sion of Indian trade with t he West. The continuance of these 
favourable conditions was ensured by the establishment of Greek 
dominion in India in the second and first centuries bc\ The trade 
beiween India and Sdeucid empire was conducted both by land 
and sea. 1 

India Vs r Rome : Indian trade with Rome had a rapid develop¬ 
ment during the first and second century nc. The main factor 
responsible for this development was The establishment of peace by 
the Roman empire which started a new age of progress and dis- 
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coveries. In the words of H.G, Rawlison ;* In the first centuries 
before iind after Christ, when the KuSanas were establishing them¬ 
selves among the ruins of the Baktriau and other semi-Greek 
principalities of North-Western India, great changes were taking 
plate in the West. Rome was absorbing the remnants of the Empire 
of Alexander. Syria had already fa I fen. Egypt became a Roman 
province in 30 se. The dissensions of the civil war ended at 
Actiuni, Lifter which Augustus settled down to organise and regu¬ 
late his vast possessions. The elfeet of Pas Roma da upon trade 
was. of course, very marked. Piracy was put do wn T trade routes 
secured., and the fashionable world of Rome undisUactcrd by con¬ 
flict, began to demand, on an unpreedented scale, oriental 
luxuries of every kind. 

Both north as well as south India were busy in conducting trade 
with the West, In the north, under the Klianas, there was a 
great development of the intercourse of India with the West. 
During the K us arm period the Roman influence on India was ai 
its height. When the whole of the civilised world, excepting India 
and China, passed under the sway of the Caesars, and the Empire 
of Kanaka marched, or almost marched, with that of Hadrian, 
the ancient isolation of India was infringed upon, and Roman arts 
and ideas travelled with the stream of Roman gold which 
flowed into the treasuries of the Rajas in payment for siJk + gems 
and spices of the orient,- In northern India some denarii of 
Augustus aud Tiberius are found in the Hazara district of (he 
Punjab, and the smallness of their number is due to the melting 
and re-striking of these coins by the Kusanas, fn southern India, 
we have in actual 612 gold coins and U87 silver, besides hoards 
discovered, which are severally described ns follows: 

Of gpM coins “a quantity amounting to five coaly-loads": and 
of silver coins, (ij “a great many in a pot* 11 ( 2 ) “about 599 in an 
earthern pot’v (3} “a find of \6T\ (4) 4 some’ fjj “some thous- 
ands f< enough to fill “five or six Madras measures, i.e. perhaps and 
doiten quart measures; also ffii of metal not staled, “a pet full". 
These coins are the product of fifty-five separate discoveries mostly 
in the Coimbatore and Madura district. 1 
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According to Dr. Sewell, 'with Augustus began an interchange 
which, enabling the Romans to obtain oriental luxuries during the 
early days of the empire, culminated about the time of Nero, who 
died in ad. 6-8*. He further states that as a result of this inter- 
courts several Tamil words were incorporated into the language 
of Bible itself. 1 

The result of the intercourse between India and Roman Lmpire 
gave rise to new school of Indian art. viz. CjSndhftra, which is 
admitted on all hands to he closely related to the art of the Roman 
empire in the Augustan and Antoninc periods, and was at its best 
between us, 100-30(5, Indian coins were also affected like Indian 
art. The chief reason for the dearth of coins in the north, as we 
have seen is the melting down of Roman coins in a mass and. the 
issuing of new coins from the metal having exactly the weight or 
the aurei.' According to Vincent Smith. Kadaphises I, who 
struck coins in bronze or copper only, im itnicd after his conquest 
of Kabul, the coinage either of Augustus in hii later years, or the 
similar coinage of Tiberius (ad. 14 to 38). When the Roman gold 
of the early emperors began to pour in India in payment for the 
silks, spices, gems, and dyestuffs of the East, Kadphises II perceived 
the advantages of a gold currency, and struck an abundant issue 
of orientalised aurei, agreeing in weight with their proto-types, 
and not much inferior in purity. In Souibern India, which during 
the same period maintained an active maritime trade with the 
Roman empire, the local kings did not attempt to copy the imperial 
aurei. which were themselves imported in large quantities, and 
used for currency purposes just as English sovereigns are now fin 
British India) in many parts of the world. J 

The dumping of these Roman coins in India very clearly shows 
that the balance of trade was awefully favourable to India. Because 
of the comparatively small Indian demand for the products of 
Roman empire, the later suffered a perpetually adverse balance of 
trade so that Roman gold and silver coin* in large quantities were 
transferred to India to make up the deficit. Writing to the Senate 
in ad. 22. emperor Tiberius complained that the empire was being 
drained of its treasure which was being sent to foreign land in 
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exchange far baubles. At ihc time of the Peri pi us* Barygaoa and 
iitill more* the Malabar ports imported Roman gold and silver 
coins. Pfiny (Vf 26) complained, a little Inter, of the drain 
amounting to no less than 550,000,000 sesterces every year lo India 
to pay Tor Indian products which were sold at fully one hundred 
times of the original cost. 1 

As a result of the development of this commercial intercourse, 
a large number of both Indian and Roman subjects visited each 
other's country. Alexandria, according to all accounts, was the 
great meeting ground between the East and the West, and must 
have been visited by □ large number of Indians, mostly traders. 
Dio Chrysostom (e. ad. 117} refers to Indians as forming part of 
the settled population of Alexandria and notes that they came by 
way of trade. A grave-stone with wheel and rriiida (trident) 
attests the presence of Indians in Alexandna.- 
Simrfarly, there is good reason to believe that considerable colo¬ 
nies of Roman subjects, engaged in trade p were settled in Southern 
Indin during the first two centuries of the Christian era.* Mr. 
Pillai, on the basis of the narrations of Shilappatfiikaram and other 
contemporary accounts concluded that Roman .soldiers were enlis¬ 
ted in the service of the P&ugyas and other Tamil kings. 4 To a 
Roman Pcpim, wc come across an Indian wife of a Roman sub¬ 
ject. Similarly, the excavation at VMmatfanam near POndieheri 
furnishes ample evidence to believe in the settlement of Roman 
population in India.•' 

Embassies, commercial as well os political, regarding which we 
shall .study at a later stage, also played a vital role in cement Eng 
the trade relations between the two countries. J 
India Vs. £7 recce i It was Alexander* the great, who was respon¬ 
sible for a wide expansion of Greek empire which definitely inclu¬ 
ded whole of the North-Western India. But Alexander's rule in 
India proved lo be a temporary phase which extinguished from 
India soon after the death of Alexander. Meanwhile, Chondragupta 
Maury a rose to power on the throne of the great Magadha Empire. 
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Selcucus. one of the succckior^ of Alexander tried to regain the 
Indian territories which were under the Greek possession due 
to the victorious campaign of Alexander. Being! defeatcd p he 
handed over the hand of his daughter m marriage to ChaudrngupLa 
and thus cemented the bond of friendship With the latter. Hence- 
forth, Sc I cue lis maintained Friendly relations with the Maury an 
court and sent Megastheittse as hh ambassador who lived in 
Pafahputra for a fairly long period of time. 

We ha% r c sufficient evidences to believe that the son and the 
grandson of Chandragupta had very close and friendly relations 
with the Greek rulers. The anecdote concerning Bindusum that he 
had requested Antiocfaus So ter, successor of SeJeucus, to send him 
some figs and sweet wine and also sophist, may not be regarded as 
credible, but even such a story pre-supposes cordial relations bet¬ 
ween the two courts. Bui the best evidence of this is furnished by 
the thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka in which live Greek rulers are 
specifically named, and it is claimed that on account of the activi¬ 
ties of Aioka's missionaries, his Dfmmmit or Law of Piety was 
followed in their dominions. The names of these rulers—Antl- 
ochiis (of Syria), Antigen us Go it at as (of Macedonia), Alexander 
(of Epirus or Corinth), Ptolemy of Egypt and Mogas (of Cyrent) — 
show that India had H at this time, intercourse with the Western 
world. 1 

We have already studied how the Greek invaders took advantage 
of the rapidly decentralising Maufyan Empire after A^oka and 
how they successfully extended [heir sway over a large part of 
North-Western India. Naturally, ihtsr Indo-Greek rulers were 
highly interested in political and commercial relations between 
India under their regime and Greece, the nation of their origin. 
Numismatic evidences inform ns that the coins struck by the 
Indo-Greek rulers bore Greek script on them mid represented ihc 
art of coin-si nicking of the country of their fore-fathers. 

The trade with Greece was carried on by land routes through 
the Greek possessions. We also learn that Greek mariners and 
traders settled in Roman and Egyptian territories ventured to visit 
India by sea-route$. Strabo, who wrote his famous Geography 
which also described India, was a Greek. The anonymous writer 
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of Ihc Peri plus wii an Egyptian Greek. Thus India, directly or 
indirectly, was connected with Greece, so far as the political and 
commercial intercourse was concerned. 

India and Egypt : The Eicllcnization of Egypt was one of the 
most important results of Alexander's conquests, for Egypt became 
true centre of Greek culture in the Hellenistic world, after Athens 
had dwindled into insignificance. The port of Alexandria was 
admirably chosen as the sue of a great town. In 274 bit*, Ptolemy 
Philadelphia built another port at Myos Hormos. which was 
almost an ideal port and bee time the great trading centre for the 
East Indian trade, quickly eclipsing all its rivals, 1 

During the early days. India had no direct trade relations with 
Egypt. Marincrs T to and from Egypt* did not venture to sail 
direct from Red Sea to India across Indian ocean. Arabians took 
the advantage of such a stale of affairs by acting as principal 
intermediaries of trade between India and Egypt, The author of 
Peri plus informs us that in bygone days* when the merchants from 
India did not proceed to Egypt and those from Egypt did not 
venture to cross over to the marts further east, but both came only 
□s far as the city of Eudaeraan f/.e. Aden) and exchanged their 
wares. Similar role was played by Alexandria which acted as an 
intermediary between Egypt and the Mediterranean." 

But the above information does not mean that direct trade rcla- 
lion between Egypt and India were unknown. The close of the 
dm century hc. witnessed still further development in this direct 
trade relation between India and Egypt. Strabo, who lived in the 
reign of Augustus, himself visited the port of Myos Hormos and 
found that about one hundred and twenty slirps sailed from that 
port to India, even reached the mouth of the GingIL On ihe 
other hand, we hear of Indians, sailing for the purpose of 
commerce being driven by storms into Germany, 3 After Cleopatra. 
E fiypt fell under the sway of Roman Empire, somewhere m ad. 
30. During the reign of Roman emperor Cladtus. an epoch-mak¬ 
ing discovery changed the whole aspect of the sea-borne trade bet¬ 
ween India and the West. This wax the discovery, about 45 Aft-, 
of ihe existence of the monsoon-winds, blowing regularly across 
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the Indian o^ean, by a captain of the name of Hippalus* 1 This 
made [he direct journey between Egypc and India very easy avoiding 
Arabian trade intermediaries and curia!ling a lot of unnecessary 
wastage of time- Thereafter, the trade with Egypt and Rome had 
a sudden fi^ the reflection of which may be gathered from the 
account of the author of [he Periplus. 

India and other Western Countries : India also had effective 
commercial intercourse with countries including Persia* Arabia* 
Somaliland and Mudagaskar. Most of these countries TelJ upon 
the sea-route between India and Egypt, The Tnlctcoiirse between 
India and Persia was, in no way, a new phenomenon Tor both the 
countries and its history can be traced out from the earliest phase 
of human civilisation. The Periplus enlightens us with trade 
relations of India and Arabia. Accordingly,, the sea-ports and 
marts of the country had trade relations with Barygaza and the 
ports of Tamil land. To land at Arabian coast was rather dange¬ 
rous to the mariners. At certain places wild and uncivilised people 
cheated and harassed the voyagers landing there lo the extent. 
Such persons called Camites were captured by Icings and chiefs of 
Arabia, For a fairly long time* Arabian traders acted as interme¬ 
diaries between India and Egypt. Eudaemon and possibly Muzi 
were the centres of such traders, 3 With a free flow of traders 
from various countries, certain places were developed as interna¬ 
tional commercial cenlres. Thus, we learn about Svagrns which 
consisted of an inter-mixture of foreigners, Arabs, Indians and 
even Greeks, who resorted there for ihe purpose of commerce. 3 

Appi^in also gives us an idea about the middleman who inter¬ 
fered in the direct trade relations between two countries. Accord¬ 
ing to this authority, the people of Palmyra, being merchants, 
brought from Persia to .Arabia Indian commodities, which they 
disposed or to the Romans, 1 

We have sufficient cause to believe that Indian goods also 
touched the shore of African markets including those of Somali¬ 
land and Madagaskar. 

India and China : China was familiar to India years before ifie 
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period of our study, ag we come across its (neutron in M&hBhhBrQta* 
Kjutilya also refers Eo Ihe silk-textiles from China known ns 
Chinas, 1 A similar mention is found in Martu-Smfil also.* 

It will not be vague En conclude that India was chief inter¬ 
mediary between China and the West, Throughout the first and 
second centuries of Elie Christian cru T during the reigns of the 
Chinese emperor Hoti (ao. 89*105J and emperor Hi want! (ad, 
l58-9) f there arrived, according to Chinese annals, many embassies 
from Indian sovereigns bringing merchandise under the name of 
tribute to the Chinese court, which alone had the monopoly of the 
trade with foreign nations 5 

In order to avoid India us an intermediary rn the silt trade of 
China with Rome, Ehe Romans tried to establish a close contact 
with China but Parthians made their attempts futile. The Parthi¬ 
an war of 162-165 ao, and the terrible outbreak of plague at 
Babylon had caused something like a pante in the silk traffic, and, 
a mercantile mission, pretending to come from the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, hut really, no doubt T sent by the rich merchants 
of AoLiodi or Alexandria* reached the court of the Chinese mon¬ 
arch Hunn-li in October. 16b ad. They represented to the king 
Uuf their master had always desired to send embassies to China* 
but the Parthian* had wished to carry on the trade in Chinese 
silks, and for this reason they had been cut off from dire&tcommu- 
mention. They, therefore, represented themselves as hating been 
scnE by Antun King of Tu-tsin (Antonias King of Syria}, who 
offered ivory, rhinoceros, horns r and tortoise-shell from the from 
tier of Annam. They brought no jewels, says the Chinese anna¬ 
list, n fact which makes him suspect their story. However, from 
that date, he continues, direct intercourse, between China and the 
West by sea, began. 1 No doubt, the merchandise went from 
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Annam to Ndkyanda (in South India) and was theft: shipped 
to Alexandria and Antioch. 1 

Bui despite this direct trade relation, it seems, from ihe account 
of (he Periplus, that India continued to export Chinese silk from 
(he Indian ports Barbaricum, Barygaza, and Nrlcynda where this 
commodity was brought by land and sea-routes from China For 
exporting to Western countries. : 

It so appears that the traders of India and China often met at 
regular fairs held at the borders of the two countries and exchan¬ 
ged their wares. 1 


Trade Relations Within Greater India 

Greater India is a concept of an Ifldta which during ancient 
pertud extended its political and cultural sway over various adjoin¬ 
ing parts or the world. It, no doubt, included most of the areas 
of Afganistan, Central Asia, Nepal, Burma. Cambodia, Annum, 
Ceylone, Java, Sumatra. Malaya Peninsula and islands of South- 
East Asia. 

Afganistan ; Historians 4 tell us rhat the eastern regions of 
Afganistan were always regarded politically as parts oFIndia. and 
the rest of the territory remained Indian in culture and predomi¬ 
nantly within the political orbit of India, although subjected, tike 
the Punjab, to (he influence of the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Partisans, the Scythians and the Kaunas. The territory beyond 
the Hmdukush mountains was also profoundly influenced by 
Indian culture. We have evidence to show that Buddhism, and 
along wiLh it Indian culture, was spread among the Parlhians, the 
Yueh-Chi, the Sogdiana and various other peoples of Central Asia 
before the begmning of the Christian era. 

Sikimg : The Tarim basin which corresponds to modern Sinfci- 
ang was commercially, politically and culturally connected with 
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China on the one hand and India, on the other This territory 
had a privilege to witness the in juratory activities of tribes incl tid¬ 
ing W0sQn t Sale as. Yueh-chi* Hunus. Turks and Mongols. The 
cultures of various Asian countries including that of India, were 
also witnessed by ibis territory. 

Central Asia : A large number or findings as a result of explo¬ 
rations at various places in Central Asia definitely proves existence 
of Indian colonies at 5ulc or SaiJa-desa (Kasgar)* So-Khiu or 
Chokknku (Yarkand ) T Khotamna (Khutan)* Domoko, Niya T 
Dandan-Oitik* Endcre, Loa-lan. Rawak* Miran, Po-lu-kia or 
Liharuku (Aqsu district, near Uoh-Turfan), Kucht (modern Kucha), 
Yen-Ki (or Yen-Chi) or Agnidesa (modem Qara Shahr} and Turfan, 

Indian Colonies ; We have -sufficient grounds to believe that the 
rulers of Indian dynasties and origin had their domination over 
most of those colonies which go on proving the maxim ‘flag 
follows the trade', tt is not misleading to conclude that as a 
result of commercial expansion of India in these territories, the 
religious and cultural aspects had a free Plow followed by the 
political factor which gave further impetus fo the commercial 
aspect 

As a result of ihrxe colonics! India had very close commercial 
ties wit El the countries of Central and Northern Asia. To a great 
extent, this explains the mystery behind the exports of Chinese 
commodities from Indian ports of Rarbarieum, Barygazn and 
Nclcynda to western countries despite efforts of both Chinese and 
Roman rulers to establish direct trade contact with each other* 

So far India’s relation with South-east Asia is concerned, it 
dates centuries back to our period, the Buddhist literature tells 
us. The hold Indian navigators explored various islands and 
made the wild aboriginals of those places civilised through Indian 
culture and religion. They established their colonies there and 
dynasties of rulers of Indian origin ruled there years after years 
having very close and sweet contacts with their mother nation 
India which was u pride for and an Indirect power behind them 
and, hence, these riders could raise their head high even before the 
mighty Chinese emperors. 

We come across various such colonies which besides some main 
buffer states like Simhala and Burma included Suvarna-dvlpa, 
Rupyaka-dvipa, Tumra-dvTpa, Yavs-dvjpa. Sankha-dvTpa, Karp Lira 
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dvTpa, Narikcia-dvlpj etc. The exact locations u> which most or 
these pfaces correspond is a matter of discussion among the schokrs 
which, m nti way, constitute our subject matter. Needless to 
mention that these colonies remained a perpetual source of lore 
and adventure to Indian mariners for centuries together. India had 
a monopoly in the supply of the products of these colonies to litc 
western natrons which resulted in an excessively favourable balance 
of Trade for India. 




Imparts end Exports of India 


After a survey or India's commercial, cultural and political 
relations with foreign countries during the period under reilew 
tt will rot be out of place to have an idea regarding the chief items 
exported from and imported in the country. 

Reference in .Art/msaitrn 

We learn a lot or information from the Indian and foreign 
sources in this connection. The Artha&ilra of Kautifya (tt ffc 5 
about imports of Samiira. Chinitsi and SSmuli skins from Bahlavn 
A territory adjojmng India in the norit along the Hima lay as» 
ftii also expected [hat the gems known as Parasamudraka were 
imported in the ■country. Also imported were Aguru (Agallochuin) 
from Suvaroa-bhum., Alakandaku and Vuivarnaka varieties of 
eorafs possibly from some Yavana territories and Bhingisi and 
Apasdrnka varieties of blankets from Nepal.' Horses were ak„ 
imported m the country as Katifrlya, among various horse-breeds 
mentions horses from Balhlkn. Plpeja, Kamhojn, Aral|a, Vaniyu,' 

The blanker of Nepal was popular in India us Manu-Sm^i 
also refers to this item. 1 f 

information In Clauicai Writings 

Besides above information, the Indian literature, except™ the 
poems ot Saigam poets of South India, ia .ilent over ihii matter 
Henre, we, in this connection, have to rdy mostly, on the accounts 
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of classical writers and the ancient Tamil poets of South India. 
Uiny informs us that pepper was exported from the Pam ha 
country in South India in iat|-e quantities to Roman empire. I k 
also informs us regarding the dumping of com modi lies of luxuries 
and extravagance, manufactured in India and Ceylon*, in the 
markets of Rome. and laments the dram of Roman gold and 
Roman coins in India. 

Narration qf the Peripius 

Hut perhaps, the most important and detailed information 
regardmg ihc foreign trade of India, is furnished by I be author of 
the Pc rip] us, who was engaged in die maritime activities between 
l:gypt and India. He furnishes the following information; 

Country folding Bdrbaria 

The country ending at Barbara imported from Ariake (Maha- 
raijra bui possibly meaning hereby as India) across the sea 
Indian iron, sharp blades for steel), cotton doth of great width’ 
cotton tor stuffing, sashes or girdles, dresses of s kjn with the 
hair orlur on;' webs of cloth mallow tinted. Hue muslins fn 
small quantity, and coloured lac. 

The above country exported in exchange ivory, tortoise-shell 
and rhinoceros for its hom). 

Parts of Tobai and Optme 

The imports el the port of Tobai and Opone from Ariake and 
Barygiiza being corn (or wheai), rice, clarified butter i.e. ghee 
or! of sesamuiu, line cotton called Monukbc, and a coarse kind 
for stuffing called Sagmutogene, sashes or girdles, honey of a 
reed called sugar. 

hhmd of Syagrus 

The island of Syagrus (modem Ras Farlak) imported from 
Tumi) land and Barygazn rice.com. Indian cotton and female sla¬ 
ves, who, being rare always commanded a ready market. Tortoise¬ 
shell in great quantity was exchanged instead. 


'll m*y be possible that India like the silk of China caponed the imported 
Saruura And skins referred in above. 
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Mascha Harbour 

The harbour known as Mascha near the gulf of Omana imported 
from Tamii-kind and Barygaza muslins, corn and oil: exporting 
frankincense inslead. 

Persian Ports 

The Persian ports viz, Qmanu and Apolngus imported from 
Barygaza copper vessel sandalwood, beams for rafters, horn and 
Inga of sasaniina and ebony, 1 In exchange, they exported pearls 
in great quantity but interior in quality as compared to those or 
India, cloth tor the natives (of Persia living abroad), wine, dates 
in great quantity, gold and slaves, 

foreign Trade of Indian Ports 

While turning to the imports and exports of Indian port* the 
PeripJus mentions: 

Barbariciun 

At Barbartcum, at the mouth of Indus, plain and mixed clothing 
in considerable quantity, rax, frank intense,- glass vessels, silver 
plates, and a httle quantity of wine was imported. 

It exported costu.s r a spies, bdellium, a gum, possibly also 
spikenard, emeralds and sapphires, furs from China, cations, 
silk-thread and indigo. 

Barygaza (Broach) 

Tile famous and key port of India* Barygaza {modern Broach) 
received cotton doth in abundance from Mjrmagar for exporting. 

Jt may also be reasonable to suppose [hat corn* rice, oil of sesamum, 
butter, muslins and other coarser fabrics which were the surpluses 
of regions of Abiria fAhhlrah SyrasUene (Satir^ra*. and Scythia 
were also exported from B&rygaza. From Ojjain, was gent to 
Barygaza for exports ip Egypt, onyx-stone, porcelain (Agate and 
camelian according to SehofFh and tncIlDw-’eolQiired nnusbns and 
also fabrics of ordinary cotton. Similarly, the principal towns of 

a P«slbly India had * monopoly in black ebony m Vir^l flings than India 
alone produces ebony, {CAf p. 454). 

-ttawlUgn describes it m the product of live species of the *Jnui Boswd lift- 
op, ett w p. J25 h 
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South India vfo< Pacthana (modern Pajthuna), and Tagara (modern 
Tcf> sent to Barygaza for exports a great quantity of onyx-stone, 
ordinary cottons, many sorts of muslins, mellow-coloured cottons 
and other articles of local production. 

.According to Periplus, Borygaza imported wines of Italian, 
Laodicean and Arabian varieties; metals including brass, copper, 
tin and lead; corals and topaz; plain and mixed cloths of all 
sorts; variegated sashes; itorax; 1 sweet clover; (lint glass, realgar; 
antimony; gold and silver specie; and perfumes of reasonable 
prices. Besides these, were imported costly silver vases, 
instruments of music (or singing boys), handsome young women 
for concubinage, superior wine, costly but plain apparel and 
unguents. 

So far as the reference of imports of singing boys and good- 
looking virgins are concerned, it is suggested that they were 
imported for kings' harems. Possibly, it was because, such 
imported but charming beings did not make them indulged into 
local politics and always remained loyal to the kings. How far 
this traffic in human beings became a permanent feature is shown 
by the regular reference to Yavanl attendants on the king in the 
dramatic works of Alias a and his successors. Female slaves 
belonging to a number of foreign laud (Pah a lava. Yavana, 
Murugda and the like) arc referred to in some Jain texts of this 
period-" 

However, the exports from Harygazu consisted spikenard, 
cost us (Sanskrit Ku?ta). bdellium, ivory-onyx, stones (or agate), 
porcelain (or carttclian), box-thorn (or lyc turn bark and fruit of a 
HiiiuJavan plant used for preparing an astringent medicine, and 
for cosmetic—Rawlison, op. <fr., 125). cottons of all sorts, silk 
(possibly of China), mellow-coloured cottons, silk thread, bug 
pepper and articles supplied from neighbouring marls. 

Swlh Indian Ports 

The exports from Muz iris (modern Cranganarc), Nelcynda and 
other ports of Malabar coast, were pepper in great quantity 
and "mala hat hr urn" (ft Chinnamon-Jeaf). Pepper of coltonara, 

■Accordini lo Hnwlison. sfnrax of Benniin. [he gum nf trees of the genus 
StynoHXie, is the modern Indian ud or incense, ,j pxit, p. 12ft 
-CH, 11. p. *M, 
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superior pearls in great quantity, ivory, fine silts (from China 
through sea-route), spikenard [from the territories adjoining to 
the Ganges), Malahathrum (or betel], ifrom the countries cast of 
India), transparent and precious stones of all sorts, diamonds, 
jacinths for sapphires), tonoise-shell (all from Garden Island), and 
other miscellaneous commodities (from various island-colonies of 
India), were brought at these sea-ports of South India for exporting 
them to Western countries. This and many allied references of 
Periplus, which are presently being studied by us, are remarkable 
evidences of Indian trade with the Far East. 

These sea-ports imported topaz (possibly), chrysolite and gold- 
stone (?), plain-cloth in small quantity. Ilowcrcd robes, antimony 
which is a pigment far eyes (or stibium), coral, white gloss, 
copper or brass, tin, lead, wine, son Janieh (or realgar), arsenic, 
yellow sulphuret of arsenic, and com (only for fhc use of naviga¬ 
tors). 

After the territory of Colchoi (i.e. Knfkai], there was the port of 
Afagalu or Aragaru which corresponds to Urniyur. the ancient 
capital of the Choi a country, Peart-fishing, which was exclusi¬ 
vely the monoploy of the Slate, was centralised at this place. 
This and other neighbouring ports including Camara, (Kivcripa- 
llanam), Poduca (Pondichen). and Sopatma (Markanant) 
exported pearls and muslins to Egypt and imported all the 
commodities which reach Lunyrike (i.e. Tamil-lurid) for commercial 
purposes, absorbing likewise nearly every species of goods brought 
from Egypt. These ports also acted as intermediaries between 
the East and the West. 

Prom Masaiia (modern MasulipaUam) immense quantities of 

fine muslins (manufactured locally) and tile ivory of Desarenc 
iKulihga) were possibly exported. 

Ports at the Mouth of the Ganges 

Ports, which laid at the mouth of the Ganges, also played a 
key-role as intermediaries of trade belwccn the East and the 
West. There is every possibility that this region, besides 
exporting its local produce, exported betel, spikenard pearls and, 
finest of musljns. Tortoise-shells of Chryse (i.e. Malaya Peninsula) 
regarded as best in the then civilised world and the silk availed of 
from China through land route were also exported from this region. 
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However, the foreran authors tell us that silfc from China, fine 
muslins from India, and jewels, specially beryfs and pearls, were 
exported from eastern ports Tor personaf adornmem to Roman 
Empire. Drugs, spices, and condiments, as wdl as cosius + lytium 
and other cosmetic fetched high prices. Even greater was the 
demand for pepper, which sold in the days of Pliny at the price of 
L5 denarii a poundJ 

Phifoiog leal Evidences : The names of certain Indian commodi- 
lics turned to be so p^ipufar that Wc s *dl tintl the Greek names 
for rice (oryza), ginger (zingiber), and Cinnrtumon (KarpLoci) 
which correspond with their Tamil equivalents^ viz, arts!, ittehtver 
and karava respectively * 

Numismatic Evidences: The coins of Yajna-Sn Sdtavihana 
second C. ab, Le. bearing a two-masted ship is a testimony of the 
South Indian Kings taking interest in and protecting the foreign 
tmde. 

Traffic of Animals : Animal life also constituted an important 
item or Indian export. Kauti!ya T as we have seen, only permit* 
die import of horse and forbids imports of commodities like corn, 
cuttle and weapons. From various accounts, we learn the 
truancy of Kaufilya, 

Arhenaeui tells us lhat in the processions of Ptolemy Ehiladd- 
phis (285-246 bc.) were to he seen Indian women, Indian hunting 
dogs and Indian cows, among other strange things, also Indian 
spices carried on camels. 3 We hnve ample evidences to prove the 
imports of Indian snakes, bears, tigers, lions, parrots, apes and 
hunting dogs in Roman territories. The plate found at Lam pose us 
depicts the image of Mother India surrounded by parrot, guinea- 
fowl, dogs or apes, tiger and a tamed lion, 1 

South Indian Literature 

Contemporary South Indian literature dots not lag behind 
while informing us regarding the imports and exports of various 
commodities lo and from South India. 

The poet Nakkimr, addressing to the I'anijyan prince Naa- 
MTirln, says : T) Mara, whose sword is ever victorious, spend 
thou thy days in peace and joy, drinking daily out of golden cups^ 


'R .wlhton, op ett, p, 1U2- 

-Mnnkcrji. op. eft* p U* 


MI/, p. Glti, 

1 Moi khantlm F ap. e(i t p. 125-^, 
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present* d by thy band-maids, the cool and fragrant wine* 
brought by the Yavanas in their pood ships, 1 
From various Tamil works including Silapuddikdram and Manl- 
mekhaht, we learn Tamil poets, singing the grandeur of Muchiri 
(Muziris of the Petiplus}, which was engaged in exporting pepper 
and importing gold through the large vessels of the Yavanas. The 
Indian as well j s foreign merchants were actively engaged in 
exchanging their stocks with each other at the Tamil pom. Per- 
Fumes, unguents, costly tea irks, pearls of superior quality, com 
and rice were exported, while gold, coral and costly varieties or 
foreign liquors were imported.' 

Thus, it may be seen that there arc sufficient references to trace 
ou» various imports and exports In' and from India during our 
period. 

After a close study of these sources, Prof K.T, Shah 1 has 

summed up the import* and expat is of India during the period as 

follows: 


Imports into India 

Minerals; Brass, Tin. Lend. 
Gold, Silver. 

Field Produce: Wine, Fruits 
and Frankincense. 
Manufactures: Metal articles 
I?.), siJJc, boats, precious 
stones., pearls, glas^-ware,. 
Chinese Porcelain, do citing. 
Animals : Horses. 


Exports from India 

Live Animals : Apes, peacock, 
dogs, elephants, sloves. 

Minerals : Precious stones* 
Beryl* diamonds, onyx, pearls. 

Manufactures : Iron and steel, 
cutlery* weapons, armour, gold, 
other metal ware, cotton cloth, 
muslin sashes, silk fabrics 
arid robes, ivory, ships, sandal¬ 
wood, pottery porcelain, 

Drugs and perfumes 3 opium 
and other unguents, dye-stuffs 
and indigo, 

food-stuff : spices including 
pepper, ginger, cloves, nutmeg* 
cinnamon, cardamom* betel- 
nuts, com, principally rice. 


■PfFJdJ, Tamtf Efakterm Hundred Ymi A#0+ Ch, |]L 
a MoC jehmudm* op,cit 4 Ql VHJ 
*AFE t p. 113. 
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To sum up, we may easily conclude ihnt India enjoyed u very 
key position in the field of international trade and commerce dur¬ 
ing (he period of our study* the balance of trade being excessively 
in favour or India! resulting in the heavy incoming of precious 
metals and gold coins in India which ultimately contributed much 
to the general welfare and also tea the productive activities of (he 
nation whose capital and accumulated wen It h gave abnormal 
momentum to the adventurous mariners and bold tradesmen of 
the nation to exploit the sea and the land by various routes, 
paving path for ruling dynasts of India lo establish their colonies 
in the remote corners of the wo rid - 

Rule of Eifibas*iics fit CartftimrcIflJ Activities 

During the period of our study wc find ample evidences of 
various embassies, which besides establishing political and cult urn I 
relations between the two countries, also acEed as the connecting 
link eo pave path for the commercial intercourse. Such embas¬ 
sies presented tributes to foreign rulers on behalf of their own 
rulers and thus, created markets for their home com modi lies in 
foreign lands. 

We have already seen tiant during Mauryan period, India had 
sweet relations with Greek rulers* bfegasEhcntsc was a Greek 
ambassador in the court of Chaodrugupta Maury a. We also Eeam 
about sweet relations between Bindusura and Antioch us So ter. Rock 
Edict XIII of Aspka informs us regarding India's ties with Syria, 
Egypt, Cyrene* Macedonia and Epirus, But these references do 
not enlighten us regarding the commercial activities of the ambus- 
tfldofl* But during later period, wc find clear mention of commer¬ 
cial role of the embassies, 

Warm mg ton. on the authority of Greek writers including 
Strabo, informs us regarding four embassies which visited the 
court of Augustus soon after his accession. First being from art 
Indian king known as For us. The presents of this embassy 
included tigers, a partridge u;> big as an eagle, a gigantic python, 
huge tortoises, and an armless boy who could ^hoot arrows and 
throw darts with his feet. Second was from Bjrygazj. which 
included tt Buddhist monk named Zarm an others. The third one 
was from the Chera country, while the fourth was from the 
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Parity a ruler which preheated diamonds. pearly and elephant,® 

So far as the name Poms is concerned, it is stated that 'Purus' 
became a kind of generic name for an Indian King with the 
Greeks since the days of Alexander. Some authors have half- 
heartedly suggested the name of this Ppnis as the Ku?£na King 
Kadphiscs I. a It may also be expected that the Andhra rukn 
were also lured to send embassy to Rome. J 

Pliny states that, carried away by gales of sea, a Roman mariner 
happened to visit the court of the ruler of Ta pro banc (Ceyl one} + 
The rider of the island was very much impressed by the equal 
weight of all the pieces of denarii realised from the strayed mariner 
and accordingly, sent four ambassadors to Rome in the court of 
the emperor Cladtus in order lo enter into alliance with the 
latter; 1 

We further learn that a Roman embassy visited China for 
Commercial purposes during the reign of Marcus A melius (162 ad}. 
According to Chinese annals, many embassies from Indian 
sovereigns brought merchandise to China under the name of tribute 
to the Chinese court. 

Thus, the commercial rote of embassies visiting foreign countnes 
was an important factor entering in the development of trade. 

Determination of Profit 

Modem economists define profit as a reward to entcrprenctir 
paid out of the national dividend, 11 There are two important 
terms used in this connection viz., net profit and gross profit. 
Gross profit is the surplus nf the income over the expenditure 
during a period. N T et profit i.c. the net reward of enterprise, on 
the other hand, is the balance which remains after deducting nit 
implicit costs from the gross profit. Such deductions include 
Items like depreciation and maintenance charges, insurance charges, 
extra personal profits which include monopoly profit and chance 
profits. 


1 Warming! cm. The Cbmnrw flWh’ma the Rom.in Empf/e onri India , p. 1&-17 
’-Riiwljjpirm, op. cfl. p. 107, 

J Mockerji, op. efir. p. 82, 

*CAf, p. 34*. 

■^Mookerj f. op, eit y p, t14, 

•TllfTOBi, S.E., Elements af Economics t p, 2B9, 
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Turning towards our study of ancient India, we find the mention 
of a Sariiskj'ta term The laws laid down by KautiEya 

make a mention of the term at more than one places. 1 

The state played an important rofe in the determination of 
profit. On the one hand+ it guaranteed reasonable profits to 
entrepreneurs, while on the other put a rational curb against 
cheatings and speculative tendencies in the general interest of the 
society, 

The problem of profit-determination was interwoven with that 
of price-fliatjoiL The state, during Mauryan period/ as we have 
seen, filed the prices of comm idities in short-period market, 
paying due regard to the original cost of goods, and all concerned 
but reasonable expenses. In order to stabilise the prices thus 
filed, strict watch over the supply of goods in the market was 
kept. These price? were changed after stipulated periods with due 
consideration to the market conditions. 

After fixation of price in this way, the profit of the entrepreneur 
was died (possibly) according to his enterprise, the capacity and 
goodwill, and also according to a close study of conditions 
prevailing in the market \ clear reference is given by Kau|ilya,' 
which determines the extent of such profit Thus, we learn that 
a profit of 5 p.c. over and above the fixed price s of local commodi¬ 
ties, and 10 p.c, on such price? of foreign commodities* was fixed. 
If we compare ibis Idbhurrt with the modern Terms, it sits near 
the term net profit which stand? strictly for remuneration to be 
paid to The entrepreneur. 

It so appears that this method of profit determination also 
prevailed during post-Mauryan period. Maim has discussed 
various aspects of price-determination! but surprisingly* he is 
silent over the issue of the determination of profit. However. 
Yujnavalkya following the approach of KautiEya states that the 
profit of 5 and 10 p.c. is to be charged on the prices of local and 
foreign commodities respectively.' 1 

* A f^enl writer (MhdynJ H.S , Poftticui Economy in Atfciemti insfkL p, 154) 
has discussed in his study the cerm 'LJMjftT &.1 described by Krvuiilya (4$. IX, 
4). Bui that ii rnHaiding, as The Term Vdfofoxiw 1 has a reference to war 
strategy; ii his nothing to do wiih Th=- remuneration of the entrepreneur, 

*AS, Ii. Ifi. 

*AS m tV # 2. 

*W>n, UL % 
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State Check m Profits 

It h laid down that merchants and entrepreneurs charging more 
than the fiaed profit were subject to heavy financial punishments. 
Hie state servants, engaged in the commercial activities, were 
issued clear directives not lo avail of Ebe profits beyond the limits 
fixed fay [he state. The stale was aware of the fact that large 
profits availed of by entrepreneurs would go counter to the 
economic interest of the common manJ 
V 


'AS, 11, 16. 
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Means and Modes of Transport 


Meaks of traxspqht und coffl m□ nleat ion < being an important 
auxiliary to trade* have always been the back bone of I fade and 
commerce. During our period, when India witnessed a 
revolutionary progress in trade and commerce, means of transport 
and communication tried to keep pace with it* according to ihe 
need of the day. The important means of transport, as depicted 
by ancient sources arc; 

Labourers 

Labourers were hired to carry the loads possessed by their 
masters. Cultivators would ^ilso cany the goods connected wiih 
their cultivation on their heads. There were human load-carriers 
who transported goods in the same locality by loading it on 
wheeled carriages pulled by hand. The use of carts pulled by 
bullocks and developed markets like that of Sagaln. give us an 
idea aboul the existence of wheeled carriages. 

Beasts of Burden 

Beasts of burden have been used as an important means of 
transporting goods and passengers since the earliest phase of 
human civilisation. Beasts were employed for transporting goods 
for short distances, and also nt places where the easy approach 
of vehicles was not possible. Animals, bice horses and elephants, 
proved to be of such a great use for wars that cavalry and 
elephant-army- were the important constituents of the four-fold 
army in ancient India. India was the home of high class 
elephants, while horse-breeds viz. Kdmboja, Sindhu, Araffa w 
Van&yti* BiUkika, Papeya, Sauvira and Tad aid were in great 
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demand id the country. 1 Horses, as we have studied, were also 
imported from Arabia. 

Bullocks, camels, horses and elephants were, independently, 
cal fed the beasts of burden. But, at times K (hey pulled vehicles 
which were called Vdhftt or Fdhana, 2 
Oeneralty, an ordinary horse was expected to cover the distance 
□f four Yojanas a day, while (he superior one eight Yojanns. 3 

Manu refers to beasts of burden which included the horse, 
the elephant, the donkey and the camel, 4 According to his 
reference, it appears that beasts of burden were properly trained 
and marks were endowed on them as a token of such training.* 
At several places iathe ArthaMstra, we come across the trainers 
of horses and elephants. 

Vehicle? on Land 

Carts : According to Patanjali P carts used on land were called 
&akatdj* which carried goods ns well as passengers- These 
Stikatas were named after the kind of goods or type of passengers 
they carried./ Large cart was known as Sakata while the small 
one ii5 iakasi." At times, the merchandise possessed by the 
wealthy merchants nr guild of merchants was transported* en 
masse* in a number of carts Uakafa-sartha).' 

On the basis of the sculptures at Amarnvatl* Sitncbl and 
Bharahufa etc., the appearance of the cart in those days has been 
studied. 1 * Accordingly* one Amaravafi sculpture in the British 
museum, which depicts the merchants Trapusa and Bhallri* who 
adore Buddha, shows [heir bufJack-cart. The same merchants 

l AR It. 34 
*F<* VI, 24MI. 

uhh \fi mszit i 

Pat, V* 3-55. 

*Mw w IV, m 
IV, 67-68. 

*j p ar h 1. 2,24, 
tfoM. VII. 5-4. 

W r vm I 50. 

^NrrrirRf fTR^lM T *T*TFI HPfrr HTWf I 

Pat, m, 1.155, Also XXX, p. ISA 
^Prabhuiar Rod, F- t Vehicle* in Ancient India. NUJ, XV, 1* p. 50^53, 
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passing through Urn vela, arc shown on the bottom panel of the 
Southern gateway at SancM. Two bulls are shown, 

one with its tail coming on the body. A covering was spread on 
the poles which were raised on the sides of the cart. The spoked 
wheel is shown, the number of spokes being 24. Another 
sculpture representing a scene from the "Vcsuntlfl Jfitaks 
shows a cart drawn by a pair of bullocks. Here, the covering of 
the cart is not raised on poles, but cm the body itself, so that only 
the front and the back are open. The same type of cart makes 
its appearance in the sculpture at GoII, Another Amaravatl 
sculpture carved on a small frieze shows a similar cart, but the wheels 
are solid. At NSgarjuna Kopda both solid and spoked wheels are 
represented. The body of the cart is covered with openings at the 
front and the back. An interesting type of bullock-cart is shown 
in the sculptures at Bh.trahula. The scene depicting the caravan 
merchants in a desert, shows the two bulls in resting posture free 
from the cart. Yet, there is another sc til plure representing the 
scene of the purchase of a royal park from Prince Jeta 
by Anithapindaka, showing a bullock-cart and a cartsman 
lifting the yoke from the neck of animals. Here also, the spokes 
number sixteen. 

Chariots : Another important vehicle used on land was chariot. 
Kauplya 1 states several kinds of chariots and their sizes. 
Accordingly, the best chariot was measured 10 pumfai (i.e, 120 
angitlas) in height, and 12 pttrufas in width. After this model. 
6 more chariots, with width decreasi ng by one puruw successively 
down to a chariot of 6 purufas in width, were constructed. 
Such chariots were named a< davaratha {chariot of gods), 
Pujyaratha (festal chariot), sfrtgr&mika {battle chariot), pariySaika 
( travelling chariot), parapurabMySnika (chariot used for assailing 
enemy's stronghold), and s ainayika {I raining chariot). 

The chariot was the most speedy land vehicle of the lime, 
Carrying goods and passengers.' Special roads were constructed 
for chariots {JToffio) known as Rathya. 3 The person driving the 
chariot was known as Prat eta, Sami hi, Shta, or Prsjit&d Sometimes 

'AS. II, 33. 
i Pat !, 1.70. 

fen *t*n i — thid v < J M 
*lbU, [I, 4.56. 
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the chariot had a cloth-canopy over it. The seats of the chariot 
were covered cither with woollen cloth or with skin,' 

Sometimes the chariots were named after the names of the 
beast pulling the chariot. Thus, we learn about Ai*a-ratha 
(chariot drawn by horses), Ouf/ra-ralhct (chariot drawn by the 
camel) or Gardltabha-rathii (chariot drawn by donkeys). 1 The Puli 
tc*t M Hindu-Penha gives us an idea about the various components 
of chariot. 1 

Manu tells that beasts of burden and those, engaged in pulling 
the vehicles, should he well trained, swift, endowed with lucky 
marks, and perfect in colour and form, and without being urged 
much with the goad,* 

Actual representation of the vehicles can be seen in the sculpture 
at SilnchT. Ail the chariots are more or lass stereotyped with two- 
spoked wheels, two horses, with front and sides closed and open 
at the back. The front and sides are often decorated with pellet 
borders, 1 

A close study of the various sculptures at Sane hi, Bharahutn 
and other places shows Ihat the number of spokes in the wheels of 
chariots used to be 16. 20, 24 or 32, 

An interesting point is that almost all the horses of the chariots, 
carved in Sanchi sculptures, have their tails lied to the front of 
the body, probably to prevent them from coming into contact 
with the wheels as the horses were very dose to the frame of the 
chariot. In the sculptures at A in a ni vat!, [he festive chariot is 
carved and the war chariot is shown with the four horses and a 
charioteer, while the warrior is shown as shooting an arrow. At 
Bharahuta, the scene representing the last interview of king 
I’rasenjita with the Master, shows Lbe chariot with four horses. 
The representation of the sun-chariot found at Budhagayi and at 
Bhaja, shows the chariol drawn by four horses, with two on the 
either side. 

To sum up, we may say that various kinds or chariots were in 
Obtd. IV. 2.10, 

a Par, IV. 3,122. Also, Man, II. 204. 

3 SBE. XXXV, j». 43. 

•Man. [V. 68. 

*Frabhak*r Rut> P P. T t?p. ctr. p. 4^50. 
m fbU r 95 , 
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vogue during the period. They were drawn either by two or four 
horses. The wheels contained twelve to thirty-two spokes but 
always in even numbers. Such chariots were used in peace as well 
as so war and helped in the safe transport of goods From and to 
different places. 

Vehicle; On Water 

Water vehicles plied both on the rivers and the sen. The water 
vehicle was called as nau by Fatanjali. The term Naukd (i. e, the 
boat) was also used by him. The person incharge of the sailing of 
the boat was known as Ndfika. The water-vehicles were used for 
carrying goods as well as passengers 1 

Kautflya informs us regarding naval r (boat) and mahanavah 
(large boats) which were respectively suitable for river with Ford 
and for the one without any ford. The large vessel was provided 
with a sdsaka (captain), niyamaka (steersman), and servants to 
hold the sickle and the ropes, and to pour out water . 2 

Again turning to Paranja! i p we come across some important 
terms connected with the means of crossing the river. Terms like 
Bhutsra (skin-carrier), Uijftirigti (possibly dohgj of modern days), 
pi faka (bam boo-carrier), Udupa (small boat) and utpata l long 
fishing boat) arc referred to by Patanjali. Ghaiika was the tempo¬ 
rary small boat made of pots turned dpwn-w r attr. J 

Paiunjali also informs us regarding caravan (iBrtfut) of the 
water vehicles. We come across the transaction of goods filled 
in five such vehicles , 1 

Mitin Afi-Panh a informs us that a ship was pieced together with 
timber of all sorts . 4 Similarly, he informs about a pilot of a boat 
who was expected to test the shore in order to guide the ship , 11 
This work also show* acquaintance with ocean-going ships, 
freighted with hundreds of thousands of packages* and others, 
carrying numerous passengers and provided with masts, anchors*, 
straps, sails and ropes, T 

i AgnihoLri P.D. t ParnnfaH KAiina tthfirMu* p, 240. 

Us;n t 2 a. 

3 Apiihotrs, op. cii, p* 240-1. 
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Greek writers inform us [hut ships and boats in India were 
constructed from the logs of fir, pine T cedar, and other types of 
wood . 1 According to [he author of Periplus, well-manned long 
boats called Trappage and Cotymba were handed over to expert 
boaEsmen by the state to guide the ship en-route to Barygaza , 1 
At another place, he informs us that in South India native 
vessels were found engaged in en[report trade. He also refers to 
large vessels Called Sang am and KoEandiopjiouUL (or Colandk) 
which carried great bulk of goods and were employed for the 
voyages to the ports of the Ganges and to Chfyse (Malaya 
Peninsula), These vessels were constructed by fastening together 
large logs of woods , 1 

The sculpture engraved on Eastern Gateway of SanchT represents 
a river or a sheet of fresh waEcr with a canoe crossing it, and carry¬ 
ing three men m the ascetic pries tty costume, two propelling and 
steering the boat; while another sculp Eure engraved on the 
western Gateway exhibits a piece of water, with a large floating 
on it whose prow is formed by a winged gryphon and stern by a 
fishs tail. fhe large contains a pavilion overshadowing a 
vacant throne, over which a mule attendant holds a chhatta 
whrle another man has a chon ; a third man h Peering or propell¬ 
ing the vessel with a large paddle , 4 

Perhaps the oldest represent anon of a sea-voyage in Indian 
sculpture is the seem: of shipwreck on the sea in the caves of 
Kan her r which are connected *ith Satavuhana rulers of Second C. 

AO Suiavahaaa rulers furnish us with another remarkable testi¬ 
mony of their interest in sca-voyage through their coins. A coin- 
type struck of by Yajna-SrI bearing a two-masted ship testifies to 
the existence of a sea-borne trade on the Commandal Coast in the 
first century of the Christian era,* 

The aforesaid reference gives us a fair idea about the shape size 
and construction of various sbips and boats constructed during the 
period of our study. 
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.l/eunr of Commanicatfcn 

During undent period, we do not come jcrn.ss the reference of 
any regular postal services. Yet there are references of persons 
carrying on messages from place to place. These messengers were 
employed by the slate as well as by private persons who might 
have been wealthy to afford the expenses of such messengers. 

KausiJya' slates that spies belonging to good family, byal* reliable 
and well-trained, disguised in several forms and mingled in a 
number of traits of hfe remained busy in conveying the important 
newt of the kingdom to the king. It so appears that during the 
Mauryan penod, the whole of the administrative fabric was woven 
wiih the threads of these efiaras (spies)* 

Again, we learn that these spies as well as other persons, convey¬ 
ing messages were given priority in the transportation. Royal 
messengers were supplied with free-passes for travelling jo the 
country under possession of the kingr 
Patrnijali refers to the movement of people, from one village to 
another, and enquiring the way. Persons also trod on forest- 
roads r as well as on water and land . 1 

'Dfii&s' as means of Communicalion 

Du [as (Ambassadors as wed as envoys) were appointed by the 
state for the safe and reliable convey of messages and state's policy 
lo distant lands. Such persons were expected to be weli-trained, 
bold, respectful, bright-faced and reliable* enough to serve as the 
mouth-piece of their masters. Such persons were shown ample 
respect by the state. 

Manu* surprisingly enough, includes the name of such persons 
among those whose food was to be avoided at the time of sacri¬ 
fices offered to the gods and the manes , 4 It so appears that he 
looked upon the persons visiting distant lands or undertaking 
sea-voyages with cold eyes, no doubt, on the basil of social consi¬ 
derations. 

But Mann does not ignore the qualities of an ambassador. 
Accordingly, an ambassador was expected to be well-versed in 
all sciences, capable of understanding bints* expressions and ges- 
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lures, honest, skilful and belonging to noble family Beside it was 
expected of him to be loyal. wdJ-memoried, fearless and eloquent, 
as the war as well as the peace depended on him. 1 

Thus* it is evident that Mann, although some prejudiced with 
such persons on social ground, had a great regard and respect for 
such persons on political, administrative and, possibly P on 
commercial grounds. 

Wc shall not study the economic and commercial activities of 
such persons here, as wc have already studied this aspect earlier 
in this chapter. 

Rules of Transport and Traffic 

These rules may be grouped under two heads viz,, administrative 
and social: 

Administrative 

It was the duly of the state to construct roads for traffic, 
both by land and water. It was also his sacred duty to clear off 
the roads from the destructive elements.- 11 was also his duly to 
destroy the vessels belonging to pirates, bound to enemy's country 
and those, the owners of which had violated the custom rules of 
the country- 5 

Security of Routes : During Mauryan period, the Superin lend cut 
of putcrlamb, was in charge of examining passes, arresting 
thieves and other such dements, and keeping the roads in good 
repair,* No wonder Thai, the king claimed his monopoly and right 
over the land and waicr-ways, Ferrying was the king's monopoly.* 

As the navigation was under strict state control, its accounts were 
checked by officer in charge of the affair. Fishermen were appoint¬ 
ed by the state on royal boats. Fishermen, independently engaged 
in fishing of conch-shells and pearb* generally availed of royal 
boats on hire. Sometimes, they were allowed to possess* their own 
boats. But, in each case they hud to take licenses From the state, 
one sixth of the haul was the fees for fishing license, 4 
Watch on Water-routes % Fording or crossing a river was done 
with prior permission. A man, trying to fold or cross a river at 
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the usual place and Lime without permission, was punished. 
Kau|jlya gives a long list of persons who were exempted to cross 
rivers at any time and place. Strict orders were given to arrest 
persons, being suspected for criminal* anti-slate and anti-soda] 
activities, 1 

Ferry charges : The ancient law-givers also fixed the amount 
charged for crossing a river. Different rates were charged for 
head-load* beasts of burden,, cart-load etc. Brahma i^as, ascetics, 
children, the aged, I he afflicted, royal messengers, and pregnant 
women were provided with free passes to cross rivers/ 

From a reference of Manu-SmftU H can easily be concluded 
that the ferry-charges. paid by the owners of the goods in the 
form of freight, also included the amount of the insurance 
premium* as we ate informed that the boatmen were collectively 
responsible for (he damage done to goods due to negligence or 
fault of the boatmen. 3 Similar reference had found place in the 
Ariha&assra too.* 

Pass-pnrt t Jt was laid down that, in boundaries, ferrymen should 
receive the toll, carriage cess, and road-cess. E^ery person enter¬ 
ing the country was expected to show the pass-port. The property 
□f the person, travelling without the pass, was confiscated. 1 A 
person travelling with a false pass was liable to heavy hnancial 
punishment u 

So Tar as the rules regarding large vessels are concerned, 
Kaulilya lays down that passengers, arriving on board the king's 
ship, paid the requisite sailing-fee to the slate. Freight was paid 
by the persons owning the goods. It was laid down that vessels 
carrying on merchandise spoiled by water wer exempted from 
toll or were charged at reduced rates. r 

Punishments were al$p given for factors responsible for blocking 
various roads according to the depth of such offences.* However, 
necessary concessions were shown to merchants if the traffic was 
obstructed due to excessive supply of merchandise in the market./ 
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Social 

As already staled Sttirth did not award a high social status to 
persons conducting sea-voyages and carrying on messages to 
different places. 

Reference in Transport : However, he lays down certain regu¬ 
lations In connection of transport in the social capacity. Accord¬ 
ingly, it was desired from every person to make way for a man in 
u carriage, for an old man above ninety years, for the diseased, for 
the carrier of load, for a woman, for a snataka, for a king, and 
ajso for a bridegroom, 1 

Moral Restrictions * A student was permitted to sit with his 
teacher in a carriage. 3 A brahman a waa expected not to travel 
with untrained beasts of burden* and also with those tormented 
by hunger or disease, or whoso horns, eyes and hoofs were in¬ 
jured, or whose tails were disfigured." He was further expected 
of not reciting the Vedas on the horse-back, a tree, an elephant, a 
boat, n donkey or on a camel, or in a carriage, or standing on 
barren ground/ A person using a carriage without the permission 
of his owner was supposed to take upon himself one-fourth of 
the owner T s guilt/ 

These rules tell us that the society as well as the state were 
equally conscious towards the ever-increasing trade and commerce 
which was the dire need of the day enough to regulate the trans¬ 
port and the traffic of the country both op land and on water. 

Trade-Routes 

Trade-routes, both land and water, inland as well as foreign, 
play an important role in the trade and commerce of the country. 

Let us discuss the ip land trade-routes of the period 

Inland Roadways 

Kau;ilya stales various types of roads and nho mentions the 
width of these roads. Thu*, we come across chariot-roads; royal 
roads; and also roads leading to dranti-mukha, sathdniya country, 
pasture grounds, sayamya, military stations, burial-grounds, villages, 
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prdcrtSr groves and Torsi is. 1 Roads of diverse widih were also 
constructed within forts and towns,- 

Construction of Roads 

On the authority of Megasthenese and Arrian, J. W. MacCrL- 
ndie declares that Indians were expert in constructing roads. At 
every two miles they erected pillars along the road to give a fair 
knowledge to travellers of the distance crossed or to be crossed. 
At the crossing of roads, they also erected pillars* to demonstrate 
the phets where the concerned roads happened to lead- Proper 
information as regards rest-houses and security-posts, set-up by 
the state, was given to the t rave Iters. We also come across the 

mention of the digging of wells, planting of trees and building of 

rest-houses from the inscriptions of Atoka. 1 

Early Buddhist literature shows that India had developed an 
extensive system of inland trade borne along recognised routes. 
These were marked by successive stages, and helped to link up 
the different parts of the country. Two of these routes were of 
outstanding importance. They were, firstly, the SW-NE. route 
joining Prat is than a by way of Malii small, UijayinT, Vidi^a and 
Kausambl with Saketa, and, secondly the E-NW> route which ran 
mostly by river from Champa by way of Banaias to ftaed stations 
up the Ganges and Jctmuna, whence land tracks led to the north¬ 
west Frontier and to the lower Indus, Another route led eastwards 
from Sakcta to Rajagraha by way of Vnisall and PatiUiputra, A 
route from Champa must have led lo the mouths or the Ganges, 
for we hear of merchants journeying from Champa and even Ranlras 
to Suvarrifl-dvlpa i$r Suvarnabhiimi), the El Dorado of the Ea*t, 
evidently trans-shipping at a convenient port down the river. By 
the time of Chandragupta Maurya, a great ‘Royal road’ had been 
built, linking Pnskaliivati beyond the Indus with Patahputra, the 
capital, and thence leading to the mouths of (he Ganges, 1 
The Periplus also gives us an idea about some very important 
road connections of India. These roads connected the important 
interior metropolis with the key-ports of India Accordingly- 
the sea-port of Rarbaricum, situated at the mouth ol Tndus* was 
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linked with the Scythian Metropolis. Miimagsr, This town was 
connected with the routes leading to China as we find the mention 
of export of Chinese goods from Barbaricum , 1 
Barygaza, one of the most important sea-ports of the world 
during the period, was connected with three main routes according 
to Pen plus. In the north, it was connected with Bactria through 
which Chinese goods was brought to Barygaza for export.- 
Through a road, Harygaza was possibly connected with the trade- 
centres of North-Western India and Scythia. 

We also come cross Barygaza's road-connection with Ujjain, 
another centre of trade, from where articles were brought to 
Birygaza for export to Egypt and Western marts. 

Barygnza was also connected with South Indian marts named 
Tsgara (Ter) and Paethana (PratijlhanqJ. Commodities were 
carried down in wagons to flarygaza along roads of extreme 
difficulty. 

We find indirect references in ihe literature of our period from 
which it can be easily gathered that the main trade-centres of 

Jnd.a were connected with each other, directly or indirectly, 
by ro£id&. J 

4 

Overland Routes 

India was also connected with foreign countries through land 
routes, n t e north-west, India was connected with the Scfeucid 
empire both by the land and the sea. The northern and more 
important land-routc led from Taxi la by way of Kapisa, Bactria. 
Hekatompylos and Echatnna to Seleuccia, while the southern route 
connected the Indus valley though Seislm, and Carmania with 
the same terminus,' The overland mute ran through the Khyher 
and across the Hindukush to Balich. to which converged 
el r PnicipBl highways from Central Asia and China on the 
east and the Mediterranean and Black Sea ports on the west. 

One of the western routes went dow the Os us across the Caspian, 
and (hen along the Kur and Phaxis to the Black Sea ports. 

The other passed through (or near) Herat, the northern border^ or 
the Kars man is n desert, and the Caspian Gates to .Antioch by way 
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of Cltsiphon and Hceaflompylos, Reference is also made of 
two other routes via, Kandahar. one joining the above mentioned 
route at Herat and the other proceeding through Persepobs and 
SmnJ Warmington, while surveying the land-routes connecting 
Bactria and India mentions three routes connecting Kandahar and 
India, first Through Rolan or Mill a Pass, second one through 
Kabul, and the I bird, through Lasabcla.- 
We also come across references of land-routes connecting 
India and China, From the Peri plus* we learn that Chinese silk, 
was exported from Indian sea-ports, flarygaza exported Chinese 
commodities, availed of for the purpose through Bactria, while 
Tamil-ports* through the Ganges . 1 Different routes between India 
and Chins passed through Central Asia, The main route 
proceeded along the valley of the Kabul river and reached the 
Tfindukush mountains through Rurusapura (Peshawar), Naga rah urn 
(Jalalabad}, Bsmiyan + and other cities. Beyond the Hindukush 
lay BuJhlka (Bactikma, modern RalkhaT From this region three 
weJIknown roads led to ihe Tarim basin . 4 There was also 
a much shorter and direct, but difficult, road from Kashmir, 
along Gifgit and Ehe Vasin valley*, and through the Darkot and 
Baroghil Passes leading to Wakhan valley / 1 There are good 
grounds to believe that (he ports of the East had trade- 

connections both by land and sea. with China, The region of the 
Ganges (probably of the Bengal) was an important centre of the 
Chinese goods—the Penplus tells us, A probable overland route 
from India to China was through Burma through which the 
Buddhist missionaries of India approached to China/ 

Thus, it is evident [hat India had overland trade connections 
with important trade marts of the then civilised world. 

Trade on JFWj 

It appears from the study of our source* that Indian (cultural) 
and Roman (political) empires had a monopoly over she sca- 

mp 
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borne trade. Adventurous mariners and dauntless traders hoisted 
the Hag of their tings in various parts of the world. 

An Old History 

As far India is concerned, her traders remained engaged in 
maritime activities since the dawn of human civilisation. The 
archaeological cadences as furnished by the eseavairons at various 
sites of the Indus valley and the references of sea-vessels in the 
Rgveda arc conclusive proofs for our hypothesis. 

Land-Routes Preferred 

Kautilya preferred land routes raliier Ihan sea-routes on the 
basts that the latter were fill I of many dangers and perils. 
He also preterred coastal trade to direct sea-voyages. 1 But. 
such references do not show that he was negligent towards 
maritime activities W c have already studied that various 
authorities were appointed and rules and regulations were laid 
down for the safe conduct of foreign trade through sefl-roQtes. 

Period of Maritime Transition 

The post-Mauryan period witnessed a revolutionary change in 
the maritime activities both in India and abroad. New methods 
and techniques in shipping were introduced and new information 
as regards climatic conditions prevailing over sea-routes were 
supplied by bold and energetic navigators. A dose analysis 
of the maritime activities will reveal that the adventures of the 
saLiors and navigators of the period was in no way less than those 
of the European navigators of 1:5th and 16th Centuries * 0 . 

Turning towards India* it is safe for us to study the maritime 
activities of flue period, info two bead*, firstly the coastal activities, 
and secondly, the sea-rouies to foreign countries. 

Curts tat Activities 

A few references of the Periplus provide ample subject-mu Her to 
prove that coastal trade was also in vogue during our period in 
India. Accordingly, we find the mention of many seaports on 
Indian coast which are described as local marts. Ports falling next 
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to Barygaza wen: Supers (Sttppftr ak*), KalliciM Scinylla 

(Omul, about 25 miles scnilhor Bombay), M and agora (probably 
ttmkoil Ffllacptmac (prrchably Dabholh Mdizeigara (Jaigafh or 
Rljftpur% Byzanlion (probably Vizadrog or Vij&yadruga), Toparon 
(probably DtvagarhJ, Tyrannosboas or Aurannobons (probably 
Malvttn), Nauru (probably Cannlnore}, Tyndis (probably Poonani, 
Muziris (Muchinpattanam ix. Craugonare), Bacare (Poralcad), 
Para! in (probably Purali, an ancient local name for Travincore). 
Balika (Videkallai). Aragjru (Uraiyur, an undent capital of 
Chola dynaajy), Camara iKaveripaltnnam). PoducajPondicbert)* 
Sopatma (Markunnnij and hfitsaJia (Masubpattam), which were 
described as local marts by the feriphis. We have already 
seen that Indian ports like Barbarlcum, Barygaza iBhfgukachchha 
l.c. modern Broach) and Nckymla (Nlftogllw near Kot(ayiim] 
were famous inter national ports. At some ports like Suppiraka, 
K alyana or Muziris ships sailing to and from foreign countries often 
visited. 1 Ptolemy does not mention Kalita*, but ne*t to Barygaza 
mentions Suppara, Courts. Pounga, Bendas and ScmylE- Ft so 
appears That for some ecu nines Doting a snatched away the 
commercial importance of Kallicna^ 

ft is evident that these local marts were engaged in coastal 
trade. From the Periptvs, we al&o learn that ai Camara* Podma 
and Sopstma. native vessels were engaged in the coastal trade. 1 
Another reference of coastal trade is furnished to ns by the same 
authority when he says that the silk manufactured in China was 
first imported in the marts of the Ganges and then the vessels car¬ 
ried this item to the Tamil port NeJcynda to be exported to the 
West by sea-route. 1 

It is evident from the information supplied to us by the 
Pertptus* as above, (hat coastal trade was very popular those days. 
It gave impetus not only to the inland but also to the foreign 
trade of India. 

‘All thew place* sre mentioned »t diHercni placet in the PtFipha The 
idem ill trai ion of these places are fully based on the critical climate of i he 
Ferfpku by R.C. Majumdar CAf , p, 311 and onwartfi, 
a Nfattchandri. ap. eft, p. 101 
p, 307, 
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Sea-rout ex /o Foreign Countries 

India b 8 ,1 connection with Egypt by sea-routes much before 
the period of our study. Alexandria was the greatcsi mart of 
Egypt which transshipped the goods brought from India to the 
Mediterranean territory. The sea-route joining India and Egvpt ran 
adjoining to sea-coasts of Sind. Persia and Arabia. The mariners 
i not venture to leave the coastal line and thus suffered the 
calamities of rough and mountaineous land along the coast and 
a so bore the brunt of wild tribes residing at certain places near 
e coast The Pertphs informs us that in earlier times. India 
* . Egypt had no direct sea-link. The merchants of Arabia acted 
to fntermadiaries. Arabian ports. Eudaemon (modern Aden) 
and Mura became the important centres of international trade 
r.,' 1 * 1 1 Indian and Egyptian rraders exchanged their wares. 1 
. 1 ' , e * ea "^° fne trade between India and Egypt was on an 
increasing scale which initiated Ptolemy Philadelphia to build the 
important port at My os Hormos in 274 ac. 

The above information does not mean that there was absolute- 
? ^ "r d ' rfCt tR,de rciftt «° n9 between India and Egypt. Dmoysius 
1“ found h,s way to India, and centuries ago the voyage had 
^en accomplished by Sky lax of Kuryanda, Strabo's atuTcmeru 
r i™f ! ' ^ I2) that * n ,f,c ^“3^ of Ptolemies, very Few accomp- 

f IS ? ' e V0 ^ a??c to I n dia and brought home merchandise, seems 
ro tmpry ,h a( somc did 0ne rf ^ thc fBnlous npioT „ 

tudoxus, actually made the voyage twice, and fortunatelv a brief 

!™5 °! hli advcnftjres * preserved in a chapter of Strabo 
rt. 3 41 taken, we arc fold from the lost wort of the Stoic philoso- 
pher Po^idon ill*, 1 

of Advtnturts . Eudoxus was a native or Cvzieus. Having 
acquired a cert a. a reputation as a geographer and ethnologist, he 
was sent by the authorities of this native cl tv to undertake the 
exploration of,he Ntfc. While in Egypt, however, his attention 
was diverted by a romantic incident fhe coastguards from thc 
Ked Sea brought to Alexandria an Indian whom they had found 
n ring ma boat, half dead with hunger and thirst. After he had 
earm a little Greek, the Indian explained that he had set out 
from India with a ship's company ; they had lost their bearings 
'Ibid, p. 29i-6 
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and drifted for month*, till his companions had perished, one by 
one, of hunger; and at last, at the point of deaths he had been 
picked up off the entrance to the Red Sea, Be offered, if the 
Government would provide a ship to take him back* to show (hem 
the way to Ind ia. The offer was gladly accepted by the monarch T 
Energetics IS (146-117 nc) p and Eudoxus accompanied the 
expedition. 3 

We are informed that this Eudoxus proved to be a great navi¬ 
gator. After visiting India twice, and after experiencing the 
hjtiercel possible calamities of life, this great sen-man* despite the 
odd circumstances fnced by him T could fmind certain elite to visit 
India by way of Cape of Good Hope. Twice did, in his life, he 
pass through Gibraltar via Italy, Marseilles, and Cadiz, At 
first* he was a failure but in next attempt, let ns hope* he was 
successful* ns we hear no more about him from our sources. Thus 
passed away the Vasco-da-Gama of the day* whose unfulfilled deed 
was performed centuries after by VgSco-da-Guma* 1 

Dangers in Land-routes : Meanwhile* a great change was wit¬ 
nessed by the overland route joining India and the West The 
hostilities of the Parr his ns, who were successful in capturing the 
route from the Greek rulers, and the incessant strife between 
Sabas and Pa rib in ns nullified the utility of the land route, 
Roman empire, mad after luxurious articles of India, in 30 bc 
was successful in bringing Egypt under its political sway. All 
such circumstances forced the traders of Egypt and Rome to allure 
brave and adventurous navigators and sailors of the Lime to esta¬ 
blish trade connections with India more and more through sen- 
routes where also Arabian trader* and certain wild tribes residing 
at certain places along the sen-coasts were a problem for both* 
Western as well as Indian navigators. 

Contribution of Hippaiui : The problem was solved by another 
great navigator Hippo! us. about 45 AO, during the reign of 
Claudius, The author pf the Peri plus informs us that ‘HippaJui 
was the pilot who first, by observing the bearings of the ports and 
the configuration of the sea, discovered the direct course across 
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the ocean. For* at the same time when our own Etesian winds 
ftfe blowing a periodical wind from the ocean like-wise blows in 
the Indira sea, and this wind, which is the southwest, is, it seems, 
called rn chese seas Hippalus after the name of the pilot who 
first discovered the passage by means of it," 1 
The winds of Indian ocean which were compared with the 
Etesian winds were no other than she monsoon currents blowing 
over the Indian sea. Due to the knowledge of these currents* 
there was a revolutionary change in the technique of constructing 
ships. A lot of time and distance was saved as on the one hand 
navigation became easy due to the knowledge of these winds, and 
much of the unnecessary coastaE fourney, which was risky and 
costly, was avoided on the other, “ 

This discovery, in the light of a new knowledge of the climate 
of Indian ocean. gave fisc to a considerable direct trade between 
Egypt and India, Ships set for sail from Egypt to India about 
the month of Epiphi Le, July. 3 According to Ptiny, traveller* 
sailed back from India in the Egyptian months of Tybis or Mechir 
(i.e. somewhere in December or January), 1 
Volume of Transport : Meanwhile the close trade ties between 
the West and India were on a surprising increase. Strabo, who 
had been to the port of My os Homtos, witnessed that about 120 
ships full of merchandise sailed 10 India fprobably in a season 1 
from that single port, whereas scarcely any one dared to make 
the drrecT voyage in the days of the Ptolemies. 5 

The direct sen-voyage between India and Egypt did not harm 
the coastal trade of India with Persia* Arabia and also with 
coastal countries of East Africa* We have already, on the bash* 
of the peripltu and other sources studied the trade relations of 
India with these foreign lands. 

Role of Indian Ntivig&sors ; Indian sailors and navigators also 
met the challenge of the day. Their activities were two-sided. 
On the one hand, their ships visited Western countries* and on the 
other, they touched the shore of the great Chinese nation, Malay 
Peninsula* and a number nf islands falling east of India including 
Ceylone, Suvarna-dvlpa, Yava-dvlpa etc., us studied earlier* 


'CAI U p, m , 
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Jt la already learnt that India was connected with China by 
sca-mulc. Tonkin formed Lin important intermedrate station by 
missionaries of both countries jn the course of their journey From 
one conn try io another. 3 We possess reliable evidence regard¬ 
ing the tea-routes followed by Indians- Beginning from the 
north, there was first the famous port of TimraJiptl. which is now 
represented by Tamluk in the Midft&poro district. Ikngal From 
this port there was regular sailing of vessels, winch cilhcr pro¬ 
ceeded along the coasts ol Bengal and Burma, or crossed the Buy 
of Bengal and made a direct voyage to (he Malay Peninsula, and 
then to the East Indies and Endo-China beyond ii. There were 
other similar ports of embarkation, one at Pa! urn near Go pul put 
iGanj&ffil in Orissa and three near Masisli pat am { Madras), from 
which ships sailed across the Bay of Bengal to the Far East.* 

Authority of Tumi Poets . According to Tam il poets of Snrigama- 
literature, the Tamil sailors undertook the voyages to Nagapuram 
m Chavakam (Sumatra or Java), Kalakam in Burma, and sea¬ 
ports in Ccyloue and Bengal. 3 

The adventures of the Indian sailors may be judged from the 
fact that In the 75th year of the Christian era. a band of Hindu 
navigators sailed from Kuhiiga* and. instead of plying within the 
usual limits of the Bay of Bengal, boldly ventured our into the 
open limitless expanse of the Endian ocean and arrived at the 
island of Java, There the adventurous navigators planted a 
colony, built towns and cities, and developed a trade with the 
mother country which existed For several centuries. 4 

Similar colonies were established by Indian princes in Burma, 
Cambodia, Malay Peninsula and other islands. According to 
legends current in Java. Aji Sake was the founder of Endian 
colony tn Jllvu. 

A Remarkable Achievement : But perhaps, the mosl important 
reference, we come across, is the possible existence of Indian 
sailors in the Baltic Sea. A shocking suggestion is given by 
Dr. EX. Majumdur* 1 in a foot-note to explain the observations 
of the classical writers, which runs as follows: 

'Wc are left to conjecture whether the Endian adventurers sailed 
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round the Cape of Good Hope, through the Atlantic Ocean, and 
thence into the Northern Seas; or whether they made a voyage 
stil] more extraordinary by passing the island of Japan, iht coaii 
of Siberia, Kamchatka, ZembJa in the Baltic or the German 
Ocean/ 

Cansfructfon of Pori and Light-Hmtses ; On the basis of 
various Sahgama prets, Nfr. Pillay* concludes that the ports in 
India were burft by experis. Experts in various techniques were 
availed of from different parts of Iridfa. 

At Chela ports there happened to exist Irght-houses which 
guided the sFiips in the dark. These houses with blazing lighis 
were built of brick and mortar. 

Anyway, we have to believe that die overland as well as the 
sea routes were wdh organised and ever-expanding wiih the active 
co-opcraiinn of the adventurous manners and sailors, in the 
light of new discoveries ond new ventures, enough to satisfy 
the need of the trade and commerce of the day. 


*C4/ t 349. 
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Chapter IX 


Labour Conditions and Social Security 

According to modern economists* "any exert ion of mind or body 
undertaken partly or wholly With a view to some good other than 
the pleasure derived directly from the worfc T \ is labour. Thus, m 
the words of Marshal], ‘By labour is meant the economic work of 
m.in* whether with hand or the head ** 1 Bui when we talk about 
“labour in ancient Tndia T we not only discuss “labour* strictly in 
modern economic sense but also in the social and traditional 
aspects attached to the ancient workers by the contemporary 
society, as their status in society was governed less by economic 
and kgal regulations and more by the social traditions and 
customary rules. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF LABOUR 

During the period of our study several types of labour were j n 
vogue. There were labourers who worked under compulsion. 
Also* there were labourers who served in agricultural, industrial, 
domestic and other fields of activities. The system of slavery was 
also very much in practice. 

Labour under Compulsion 

We come across the term Vi$fi in the contemporary literature* 
Sonic authors have translated the term as Tree labour*. But such 
translation rs not acceptable to us. According to Kaupiya p 
sweepers ; preservers; those who weigh ihings {dMrakaj; those 
who supervise the work of measuring grams (m&paka), those who 
supervise the supply of commodi ties to the store-house (dapaka); 
those who supply commodities (dayakaj etc,; slaves and labourer* 
were called VtjtL* These workers were employed by the 

■Marshall, Trimtfptt* of Etjm omfcs, tDr Jevons quoted). p. 65- 
p. 138. 
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Superintendent of the Store-house in con nee Lion with staled 
service. It would be irrational to think that the state employed these 
persons without payment, when it expressly provided provisions 
to watchmen, slaves and labourers in proportion to the amount of 
work done hy them. 3 Thus, the translation of Vif/i as "forced 
labour', appearing in some studies, seem to be rational and 
appropriate. 

During British period the system of labour under compulsion, 
whether gratis or paid, was known as Begari To an extent* the 
system is still prevalent in rural areas in the form of £ramadfbm t a 
labour tax levied by vfjfage Pane hay ats for the performance of 
public constructions for village welfare, 

Manu laid down that mechanics and artisans, Sudras ns well 
who subsist by manual labour, were caused to work for the king 
one day in each month,- However, he is silent over the question 
of payment to such workers for that day + It is easy for us to con¬ 
clude that this labour was a kind of Tax paid in labour to the 
state. Stidras were the worst sufferers of lhe system of forced 
labour. For they were regarded as the creation by the Seif-existent 
to be the slave of Brahmaoas- A sudra, whether bought or other¬ 
wise. was compelled by the king to do servile work. Servitude wa-i 
thought innate in him. 1 

According to Prof, Radhnkrishna Qiowdbari, 4 Vi^U marks the 
development of a definite stage of feudalism. Since a donee had 
the right to gee hrs land cultivated by others, he could easily 
replace the old peasants by new ones. They had the right to 
increase the amount of forced labour at their will and it seems 
lhai there wm no limitation on the levy of VtyfL We learn from 
the various inscriptions, discovered in different parts of India, that 
the donees were assigned the right to impose forced labour. In 
(he Agrahir villages, the beneficiaries enjoyed the right of levying 
forced labour. The earliest land grants belong to the first century 
BC In one oT the Satavahana inscriptions, we sec that GautamT- 
pufra Satakamf abandoned ill admin is trail ve rights and prescribed 
that the allotcd lands would not be entered by royal troopi. 

' tern , it t 24, 
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Kudradaman finished the building of Sudaisan Juke to ihrice the 
original size, ‘without having plagued the tegular town and 
country settlers with corvee labour, taxes or voluntary contri¬ 
butions.'* 

As we have discussed while studying rhe topic of agriculture 
iliat feudalism was absent during the period of our study, we may 
conclude that Vfyfi prevailed during our period, though not as a 
mark of the development of a definite stage of feudalism, but ns a 
mark of social and administrative custom* prevalent during the 
period. ^ 

Stave Labour 

Condition,! &f Work * Slave labour constituted an important 
aspect of the labour supply in ancient India. Before dealing with 
the socio-economic status of slaves in and cm India, it is desirable 
to study various kinds of slaves as shown by ancient taw-giver*. 
The Artkasdstrfl mentions five kinds of slaves viz*, Jhvajahfta t i-C. 
those captnied in battle. dOnavikrajtin r \.t. those who sold them¬ 
selves: udcirarfaya , t. e. those bom to stave-pa rents; ahtiaka* i-e. those 
who adopted or had to adopt slavery for the nonpayment of debt; 
and tliin^jprafiita, i.e. those enslaved under Jegal orders . 1 Mann, 
on the other haod^ refers to seven kinds of slaves vlz. dhvajdhffa 
(captive of war); hhaktaddsa (those serving for subsistence); gfhq/d 
{a^springs of slave-parents); k/cet (purchased by master), ttelta 
(given as gift); paitrika I inherited); and dantfadajui (enslaved under 
legal punishment)^ But the list given by these law-given* is not 
final. One must not Feel surprised to find the mention of several 
other kinds of slaves in ancient teats. Ndrada Smfti may be 
quoted as an example which throws light on fifteen kind* of 
slaves , 3 Accordingly, “any person born of a female si me in the 
house of her master, purchased, received ai a gift or inherited, 
kept on maintenance daring a period of dearth and famine or ple¬ 
dged by a person in a return of a Joan, was n slave. Beside*, any 
person who failed to meet his, financial obligation, or a prisoner of 
war. or had been woo over in a wager, or had volunteered to 
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embrace slavery was a slave; similarly, a person who embraced 
slavery for his maintenance or with a view to marry a femak slave 
or who had sold himself was ibo regarded os slave.* 11 

Socio-Economic Stains of Slaves 

Saeto-Ec&namk Value : From she foregoing informs non. we 
learn ifie existence of slavery in ancient India. In fact‘history 
beais testimony to the existence of slavery as a continuous compo¬ 
nent of the social and economic life in ancient India- 1 But the 
nature and quality of slavery in ancient India had nothing to do 
with that of Western countries like Rome and Greece. While in 
Western countries, brutal and inhuman treatment to slaves wa* 
given on mass scale, in India, they comparatively enjoyed kind 
and sympathetic treatment by their masters. The difference 
in the conditions of slaves was so great that the Greek writers 
could not find traces of slavery in India. One must not be sur¬ 
prised to observe the comment or Megasihcneve- that 'no Indian 
uses slave; and that of Pliny* that, ‘there are no slaves in 
the island of Ccyfone, Gucaicritiis also informs us regarding the 
absence of slavery in India with the exception of the territory 
known as Musicanus where slavery was peculiar to the Indians.* 
On the other hand, we find definite and concrete proofs of the 
existence o! slavery as a continuous phenomenon in ancient India. 
One must not be surprised to find contradictions in the works of 
Indian and classical writers, Scholars opine that H the conditions 
of the slaves came to be so much ameliorated near about 320 bc 
that foreign visitors to India could not even visualise the existence 
of slavery in India. 14 Moreover* the Greek writers seem to be mis¬ 
guided by the treatment given to slaves by their musters. Although, 
slaves were regarded as Sudras, 1 si ill Brahman a employing twice* 
horn as slavey against their Will were subject to punjshmenl. 7 
M anti, in the clearest terms, defines the social status of slaves by 
laying down that fc a slave is the shadow of his master/ 1 The fact 
that there was a high degree of difference between the Arvao and 
Mkchcbha slaves is referred to by (he Mauryan master Kau|jly*. 

Labour in Attaerrl India, p. 26. 'Labour in Ancient India, pp. Ih-ll. 
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Accordingly, it was no crime far Mlechctihas to self or mortgage 
the hfc of their own offspring; but an Ary a was never subjected to 
slavery. However. KaujiEya lays down circumstances under which 
an Ary a had to adopt slavery* though redeemable* 1 
Slavery* q Curse : But the above information docs not mean 
that slaves enjoyed a high social status. They were treated as the 
basest class m the society. Throughout their life, they were 
destined to serve their masters,- laurels to those who fortunately 
enjoyed redemption from slavery* They were a distressed class 
as their evidence was not belied to by courts of law* and their pro¬ 
perty was regarded to be possessed by their Brahman a mastery 1 
Female-slaves were treated at par with prostitutes and they, apart 
from menial domestic and miscellaneous works, had, at times, io 
satisfy the sex-hunger of their masters.* 

State Staves : Slaves were employed by the state to work 
on the crown-lands. fl Wc further find references of slaves work¬ 
ing in various agricultural activities, state undertakings and for 
domestic purposes. 7 We also learn about female-slaves in Pali 
texts.* Female-slaves were employed by the State and the rich 
people io add to the splendour of their palaces by serving in several 
ways along the prostitutes. Female-slaves incapable of rendering 
any service (in the form of enjoyment etc.) were sent to work in 
ihe store-house or the kitchen.' 

Survey of Females fates : A study of femafe-slaves in ancient 
India will reveal that they served as servant-cum-prostituies for 
rheir masters. Thus, on the one hand, we see femmk-slaves serving 
their masters in domestic and allied works, while on the other, wc 
fee them learning arts such as singing, acting, playing on musical 
instruments* shampooing etc. with the prostitutes and actresses 

'AS* Ut 11. *IbM . VIIL 416-17. 

a Atoi # V m* A i J-J 4. *AS> H, 27. 
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'Ndraria [V, S-71 enumerated the domestic work under two heads: pure and 
impure- The former was done by hired and ether kinds of labour: the 
I alter was done caeJudvcty by slaves. Sweeping Ihe gateway, the pnvy, the 
road. and the place Tor rubbish, shampooing the secret parti of the body, 
^inhering and putting uMy the [cavings of fiaod* ordure, and urine, rubbing 
the cnavief't limb% when desired, were impure works io be done by staves. 
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under the guidance of teachers employed for such purpusts. 1 
Female-slaves. as we learn. were also used for the purpose of eon- 
cubage. 5 Handsome young women were imported for such 
purpose, I he a uthor of the Periplus tells us.* 

Punishmmi to Stares : Further in Smftir, wc find a reference of 
corporal punishment to slaves committing faults. Such slaves 
were beaten with a rope or a split bamboo on Uw back part of the 
body. 1 

But there was the other side of the picture too. The law¬ 
givers paid due attention for the socio-economic well being of 
slaves. 

Stares During Maury an And post-Maury un Period— 

A Comparative Analysts 

We have evidences to believe that during Maury an regime, the 
condition of slaves was ameliorating and well-guarded as compar ed 
to pre-Maury an and pusi-Matiryan eras. Kiiulifya lays down a 
senes or reforms for slaves adding much 10 their rights both in 
social and economic fields, which wc do not find during the per.oU 
of Smyth. Thus 1 in Arthasasira, we see that the sale or mortgage by 
kinsmen of an Aryan iudra, who had not attained the majority, 
was a punishable act. Similar punishments were laid down for the 
purchasers and abettors. Slaves, contrary to Smf/r-injunions, 
were allowed to possess property and occunvulate wealth. After 
his death brs property passed into the hands of his kinsmen, and 
m ihcrr absence, to his muster. Unlike Mrada-Smrti laving down 
the rules of performing impure works bv slaves. Kautilya states • 
Employing a slave to carry the dead or to sweep ordure, urine, or 
the leaving ofiood ; or a female slave to attend on her master 
while he is bathing naked ; or hurting or abusing him or her, or 
violating (the chastity of) a female slave shall cause the forefelt are 
of the value paid by him. 5 

Birtdusaru and Asoka also tried to maintain such ameliorated 
conditions ot slaves us is evident from the Ninth Rock Edict of 
Emperor Asoka, ,n which it is stated that ihc Law of Piety consist 
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at among other things, the i id prove me nt in the conditions or the 
slaves and a guarantee of kind and human treatment to slaves and 
hired servants . 1 ft helps us to conclude that though the Mauryan 
king recognised the institution of slavery, he was in favour of the 
radical social and economic uplift of the slows. 

But the picture seems to have totally changed during post- Mam* 
yan period. When in ArfhtiMjfra t we find slaves possessing pro¬ 
perty and receiving provision in the proportion to the amount of 
wort done by them/ Manu, in the clearest ierms T forbids a slave 
to possess property, his earnings and hoarding belonged to his 
master/ His master was entitled to levy bitter corporal punish- 
men I in case he failed to perform his duties . 1 A slave was expec¬ 
ted to perform all kinds of menial, debased and impure works, as 
was stated by Nftrada, which we have studied earlier. The master 
was authorised to let out the services of his slave on hire . 4 No 
consideration was made for the protection of chastity of female- 
staves which were exploited for sexual purposes not only by their 
musters but also by those who had availed them of on hire . 1 

Similarly, -t Jot of difference cropped up m the conditions of 
'redemption from slavery/ According to Kaufilya/ an Arp, 
whose life was mortgaged due to family troubles or economic 
grounds, was subject to redemption by his kinsmen, Kaujilya 
Stresses on due privilege* to be enjoyed by Aryan slaves. However, 
he remains very strict for run-away slaves and is in favour of their 
life-long shivery. The offspring of a mam who had sold himself 
as a slave, did not lose therr social status. On paying due ransom, 
slaves were put to liberty. They were free to regain their social 
status. Masters selling or mortgaging freed staves were punrshed. 
Female-slaves were given due legal protection* The violation of 
their chastity was punished- A female-slave who had begotten a 
child by her master was recognised as free alongwuh her child , 4 

1 f.ahmir «r Ancient India, p 30. 4 fbid, V Lt] f 29^300, 
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But these libera] rules disappeared m later period. The release 
or a slave, born at master's house, or purchased, or availed of by a 
gift, or obtained by inheritance only depended on the sweet will of 
his master 1 A person who under the pressure of circumstances 
sold himself as slave, had no scope for his freedom, 5 Tn very 
rare eases a slave was freed from bondage. A debtor was Freed 
by discharging his debt, but this redemption loo was not as easy 
as was in Mauryan period. Yajnavaikya states that a slave 
saving the life of his master at the time of danger, was entitled lo 
redemption from slavery, 3 Narada deals, at length, the rules 
regarding the redemption of various types of slaves but from 
the study of these rules, it is easy to conclude that the position 
of slaves was deteriorating day by day during Smrfi period. 

Hired Labour 

ttealso come across references which throw much light on the 
problem of hired labour. Hired labourers were employed for 
liJtage, field-washing, harvesting, industry and commerce, tend¬ 
ing and grazing cattle nod other subsidiary works. 1 Among such 
persons KaufiJya adds artisans, musicians, physicians, buffoons, 
cooks and other workmen. 1 Manu refers to hired persons engaged 
in transport activities.* He also defines economic relations between 
the master and hired servant. 7 The wages of hired labourers were 
fixed according to quality and quantity of work performed by 
them. 14 

We learn from different sources that hired labourers were 
employed by both private and public sectors. In rural areas they, 
beiitg landless, helped in tillage and cultivation, while in urban 
areas they helped their masters in various arts, crafts and 
industries. 


Labour According ro their Activities 

Labourers were classified according to the works performed by 
Ibem. There were agricultural, pssloraJ. industrial, mercantile, 
domestic and olher kinds of labourers. 
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Agricultural 

Tt was sfldra's dulv to serve the twice-born in agriculture, ? At 
ihe lime of emergency, the Ewfce-bom also served as agricultural 
labourer*. State authorities employed slaves, prisoners and 
labourers in cultivation on crown lands. J Such labourers were 
commonly employed by land-owner's for agriculture! purposes like 
liJIagc, 3 According to Megasthenese, a large part of Indian 
population viz., the fourth caste, included day-labourers, 1 A large 
part of these labourers were actively engaged in cond Etc ling 
agricultural operations, 


Pastoral 


Herdsmen, mostly sudra*. remained busy in tending and looking 
after the cattle of their masters. They helped the twice-born in 
cattle-breeding and allied activities. 5 Srrtftis telf us about persons 
who subsist by lending cattle.* The people of third caste including 
shepherds and hunters, as narrated by Megasthenese, were engaged 
in hunting animats* breeding cattle and selling or hiring out beasts 
of burden." We have dealt, at length, the relationship between 
herdsmen and their masters whfle discussing the topic “Animal 


Life/ 1 


Industrial 

Labour has been defined as an indisprnsible Factor of produc¬ 
tion, Hence, the contribution of labour to industries and mining 
cannot be over-looked, fn ancient India. the social status of 
various artisans differed according to ihe importance of work they 
performed, While constructing a new fort, various artisans were 
supplied with various places for their residence according to the 
pattern and ^andard of their duties, 1 During Sw^i-periods, there 
was a degradation in their social status and hence, mechanics and 
artisans were cited wjth sQdras and with those, subsisting by manual 
labour. 1 
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Textile labourers included widow*, cripple women, girFs, 
ni end Scants, ascetic women, women cam pel led in work in default 
of paying lines, mothers of prostitutes, old women servants of the 
kingp and dcvadMs who had ceased to attend the services of the 
temple. Due attention tn their modesty and chastity was paid. 1 

Mint-labourers worked under strict watch so that proper check 
on their rail-practices may be kept. 1 State also employed 
labourers in its industries, Due remuneration to state employees 
was piiid according to the quality and quantity of their f urn-outs. J 

Mercantile 

Vi 

Such labourers assisted in the trade and transport of goods. 
Kaufilyq deserrhes human-camera of firewood, grass* flowers and 
fruits. 4 Manu also refers to persons, as carriers of goods.® We 
come actms dhfiwka (a weigher of thing*); m&paka fn measurer 
of commodities) ; dapaka (supervisor in charge of supplying 
commodities to the store-housel \ and ddyaka (□ supplier of 
commodities). Such persons were at times forced to work for the 
state which paid due attention for the provision paid accord mg to 
the work done by them; 1 

Patnnjali informs us regarding a worker known as Frrsva, 
responsible for conveying messages from village to village. 7 

Domestic and Others 

Hired labourers* regular servants, slaves (both male and female), 
and prostitutes conducted household and other miscellaneous 
works for their masters. 

Domestic servants were generally engaged by rich people and 
included dfljakarmvk&ra who was engaged on fond and clothing l 
kimkora was a female servant probably required for household 
work. Some others were needed for domestic purposes, as for exam¬ 
ple, Jv3 rapala —porter, chhtradhnra —canopy-holder, k harm'a ha — 
a carrier , ghatha— the water-bearer, and bhrstramindha— a frier 
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of coo 1c. who sometimes kepi his own shop and provided fried 
things- 1 Patiinjali also informs us of domestic servants known 
ns WaAnrii' i.e. water-carrier and i-dj radkika* i.e. the perrormer of 
miscellaneous services. 

Kmitilya states that prostitutes, female-slaves, and old women 
incapable of rendering any service in the form of enjoyment were 
employed in the store-houses and kite lie ns of their masters. 1 In 
royal palaces, concerned teachers remained busy in teaching 
prostitutes, female-staves, and actresses, arts such as singing, 
playing on musical instruments, reading, dancing, acting. writing, 
painting, manufacturing scents and garlands, shampooing and also 
the nrt of attracting and captivating the mind of others The 
state endowed them sources of maintenance.* We also learn 
about the fixation of maintenance for women employed in royal 
service and for other menial servants,* 

We Slave already discussed the menial and impure services rend¬ 
ered by various slaves- Besides these slaves, prostitutes were 
employed by the slate and possibly also by the rich people to add 
to (he splendour of their pitaces and mansions It is laid down that 
prostitutes were entrusted with the duty of bath-room servants, 
shatnpooers, bedding-room servants, washermen, and flower-garland 
makers. They also presented to the king water, scents, fragrant 
powders, dress and garlands. These article* were first touched 
with the eyes, arms and breasts eic. of servants and prostitutes 
so as to guard the life of the king from any possible danger. 7 

Thus, we see that domestic servants both in private and public 
sectors performed useful services 

SKILLED LABOUR AND MISCELLANEOUS SER VICES 
Ski tied Labour . Special merit and dignity were giver to trained, 
skilled and qualified personnel. A close study of the sources of 
our period will reveal that such persons were given due respects 
from the king and the society as they were treated experts in iheir 
professions. The state employed these qualified persons as officer 
to conduct and supervrse various industrial, commercial and mining 
operations. Moreover, they were treated as specialised people of 
their sectors quite efficient to measure (he quality and piece of task 
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performed by the employees under them. They udvised the state 
officers, guilds, industrialists and merchants regarding the technical 
know-how. We shall not study about these skilled personnel, in 
detail, ns we have already studied their role while dealing with the 
industrial and mining activities. 

Barhet: So far as the other miscellaneous workers are concerned, 
we find the references of a series of work-people of which we find 
some details about barber and washerman. In MiUndct Pattha, we 
learn about royal barber who conciliates, pleases and gains over 
(he king when he dresses the king's head with golden comb which 
belongs to the king himself. 1 

Washerman ; Washerman is referred to by Manu.- While laying 
down the technique of washing cloths, it is laid down by him that 
(i washerman should wash clothes gently on a smooth board of 
SSlmaH wood. He was not expected to give a customer's clothes 
to another cither for wearing or in exchange. 1 Rautjfyn also lays 
down clear rules as regards washing technique, stamping of clothes 
by washerman, substitutions of cloth, and disputes regarding 
clothes and wages between the customer and the washerman. 4 

MiscfHatteous Occupations: Physician, temple priest, paid 
village servant, actor, singer, teacher teaching for a stipulated fee. 
bard, keeper or gambling house, gambler, trainer of animals, astro¬ 
loger, bird fancier, teacher teaching the use of arms, tree-planter, 
breeder of sporting dogs, a falconer, a carrier of dead bodies! 
usurer, butcher, publican, that subsisting by the gain of prostitutes, 1 * 
thief, musician, hunter, tailor, stage-player etc. are referred to by 
Manu Smfii. J 


These persons are also referred to by Kaufifya, Patanjali and 
Vijnavaltya at different places in their respective works which 
besides these, also mention persons engaged in witch-crafts, 
buffoon, mimic-player, rope-dancer, juggler, herald, pimp, trap- 
keeper etc. Various kinds of spies, f(r(k, priest, .1 hrotriya, snataka, 
palmist, sorcerer, reader of omen, messengers, soldier etc, have 
also found place in the contemporary works. 

The rote of State 

State was aware of the activities of such people. For example, 
we see that corporal punishment was given to gamblers. 1 and 
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licences were allotted Co persons of foreign countries who mi grilled 
in the country to amuse people by performances like acting, danc¬ 
ing, singing or playing on musical instruments, 1 

CONDITIONS OF WORK A^D WORKMEN 
Sources of Labour Supply 

Workers engaged in various services were hailed mostly from 
Madras, Their duty was to serve the twice-born in the field of 
trade, cattle-breeding and agriculture.- They were compelled to do 
the servile work- Servitude was thought to be bestowed upon them 
by Divinity and so, it was thought as their innate quality.® Hence 
Madras, bearing the distinctive marks of the twice-born* were 
punished corporally- 1 It is laid down that very severe punishments 
including the cutting opt of longue, limbs, feet, lips, and secret 
parrs of the body to the siidras were given for those acts and fault* 
for which the higher castes were either not punished at all or were 
fined with meagre financial punishments^ In royal palaces, the 
lives of domestic servants were treated as valueless* Fn order to 
save the king from the danger of poisoning etc., such servants had 
to touch the water, scents, fragrant powders, dress and garlands 
etc rT to be used by the king* with their eyes, arms and breasts. 1 
The distress of Tow-bom castes can be imagined from the fad ihot 
heretics and ehabdalas had to live outside of the localities beyond 
the burial grounds/ They had to work in state undertakings 
under compulsion, as we have seen earlier. The violation of 
chastity of female slaves and labourers was a mere plaything for 
kings, and rich employers and masters. The beauty of prostitutes 
who had to work as such under compulsion, or hcredilory, was 
bitterly violated in the form oT menial, obscene and sexual 
purposes. 

Place of Madras and Slaves 

Master* hired out their mile and female-slaves which were 
exploited lo the extent by those availing them of so. They had 
tittle or no properly. Kaufiiya, as we have seen, advocates ihe 
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righl df a^timulufing wealth by slaves but Stnffh slricily Fecooi- 
mend the right of Rr'ihma fia-master* over the property of their 
slave^r The condition of other sfidra? was also pitiable. They 
lived hand to mouth and eagerly waited for their wages. J Under 
the forces of ca lam tty, the twice-bom were recommended to adopt 
servile works but they regained their normal position soon after 
the conditions of calamity disappeared. Similarly, the stale and 
the judiciary did not give equal rights to various vornos. As seen, 
different treatment for the same type of crime was recommended 
for the people of various varnas, Hraftmanns led all the rest in 
lacililies When the non-paying debtors of other vargas dis¬ 
charged their debt in the form of labour, only Urilhmnnns were 
spared from such discharge 1 Rites of interest on debts also 
differed* siidras being the worn of sufferers.* 

Guilds of Workmen and Ar thorn 

We also come across guilds of workmen, and artisans carrying 
on co-operative undertakings. 1 The cpigraphic evidence shows 
that the artisans were organised under their headman, who pro¬ 
bably enjoyed the favour of the king. Thu*, we hear of the gift 
of the Ananda who was the foreman of the artisans of Sri Siitakarni 
(Ludcr T s : 346) But the literary evidences suggest* that the guilds 
of artisans flourished on a far larger scale during the period I Nan 
in curlier rkne r * 

Efficiency of labour was also heeded to. In MakMbh&fya, we 
learn about efficient workers know? as U$$aka and inefficient 
ones called Sftaka. We have also Jearn! that the condition of 
skilled anJ qualified persons wis quite a meliorating both socrully 
and eoojiomicany. 

SOCIAL SECURITIES 

The Role of the State 

Labour and artisan welfire was carefully planned by the state 
by laying down rules governing the activities of worker and 
service dass and their relations with their employers and masters. 

Subsistence and maintenance of family had been the main 
problem of the labour class. It is laid down that orphans were 
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fed by the state. They were trained in sciences such as palmistry, 
sorcery, iegerdemau^ and reading of omens and augury. 3 

Ferrous engaged in religious services and persons conveying im* 
portani messages were endowed wirh tax-free plots of land for 
cultivation. State gave due attention for the maintenance of service 
class and hence, it fixed its daily maintenance, ft was the sacred 
duty of the slate to provide this maintenance to orphans, the aged, 
the infirm, the afflicted, the helpless and also to helpfess women 
carrying children. 3 Families of workmen were provided sites befitt¬ 
ing to their occupation and field work. They were authorised to 
collect abundant articles of consumption by working in various 
gardens and fields 1 We further learn that widows cripple women, 
girls, mendicants and ascetic women, mothers of prostitutes, old 
and mal-adjlisted women as well as those* who did not stir oat of 
their residences due to social prestige or otherwise, whose husbands 
had gone io distant lands, girls and similar other women wanting 
subsistence were provided with provisions of maintenance by the 
allotment of works such as spinning of various fibres.* During 
Mauryun period, labourers .including slaves and prisoners received 
provisions in proportion to the amount uf work done by them. 1 It 
was return mended by the state to show pity towards these persons, 1 
Prostitutes* fernude-slaves and old women incapable of rendering 
the desired services were provided with work in storehouses and 
kitchens. 7 Due protection to die chastity of nurses, female-cooks, 
and female-servants of the class of joint cultivators was given. The 
servants of higher castes were given due respects by their masters. 
In case of disputes between employers and employees, democratic 
methods were followed and honest and influential neigh boors were 
deputed as arbitrators. 3 

Protection to Artisans 

Artisans and skilled labourers were well protected by the state. 
According to Greek historian Nicolaus Darmcrnm, in India any 
person who caused an artisan to lose his eye or his hand wm put 
to death/ 
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Besides Jabniir and artisan welfare. I he state also pud due atten¬ 
tion toward?, ihe protection of employers aitd masters of these 
people. 


SAFEGUARDS TO EMPLOYERS 

A hired servant not keeping the prom He to do n particular work 
in a settled manner was deprived of his reward.* Similarly, he had 
(0 W fine& tho forfeiture of his wages if he did not perform 
the settled work without assigning any reasonable reason. However, 
if he happened to be IN, lie was free to perform his work^m^prog- 
ress without any effect on the stipulated wages. Further, a worker 
was free to get his work performed by substitutes supplied by him. 
But in no way, he was allowed to break his agreement. Defaulter 
was subject lo high Financial punishments wilh or without the 
serious punishment of his imprisonment, or banishment from the 
kingdom^ Industrial and mining workers engaged in evil practices 
like stealing etc* were heavily fined or imprisoned/ 5 The thumbs of 
persons receiving wages in advance and not turning out work were 
cm off, Similar punishment was given to workers responsible for 
misappropnaituii, dealing or running away with raw materials. 
Proportion or raw raatenaii and finished goods was fised and 
workers not supplying finished goods according to the fined 
standards were severely punished. Workers working contrary to 
Jhe*ettJcd conditions also forfeited their wages Similar punish* 
meats were inflicted upon those who moused or adulterated cither 
raw material or finished products belonging to employers.* 

Labour Taxaii&n 

Wc find references lo believe that (he state levied taxes on 
labourers both in the form of money and labour. Kaufilya states 
that every prostitute had to pay every month her two days* tuning 
to the state. Similarly. Manu mentions that mechanics, artisan* 
and Sfidras subsisting by manual labour should pay one day's 
labour in each month to the state* This labour lai waj usedm 
the completion of state undertakings. 
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WAGES 

Determination of Wagei 

According to modern Economists the remuneration paid to a 
labourer for his productive activities is known as wages. The 
problem of adequate remuneration to labour is the crux of the 
industrial conflict which lias gathered momentum in recent times. 

Various theories have been propounded for wage-payment from 
lime to time. In the view of classical economists wages could not 
fall below the subsistence level. Later oii t the concept of “sub¬ 
sistence" gave place to that of ''standard oflivingAnd then the 
concept of "marginal productivity** has permeated the modem 
theories of wages. Supply and demand factors have come to play 
an important role in the determination of wages. 

The major difficulty, however, is with the practical determina¬ 
tion of wages. Things which we take for granted in a theotitical 
analysis rarely operate in practice. "Free competition" and 
"Perfect knowledge” about industrial and commercial conduions 
are only a myth. 1 

In ancient India wages were determined by the agreement 
between the master and his servant. 5 Naturally, there was bargain¬ 
ing between the employer and the employee. To speak in modern 
terminology, the factors of supply and demand of labour operated 
under the pressure of socio-political conditions to determine the 
wage* to be paid ui a particular time. The supply or labour in 
ancient India was from three main sources nr slaves, iildras and 
artisans of various castes. The demand of labour, as wc have 
studied, arose from the state, agricultural, industrial, commercial 
and domestic sectors. 

Factors Affecting Determination 

But as it is stated, the social and political factors affected 
economic decisions to a great eslent. Slaves and forced labourer! 
hud to work under compulsion regardless of their financial demand 
and they had to accept whatever amount was paid to them by 
their masters. In such cases, the master-employees enjoyed u 
monopolistic position while the serving class bad no voice in 
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determining the wage^ which in this light was only a one-sided 
affair. In the interest of employers, the remuneration paid to 
labourers exactly coni titled ihe “Subsistence Theory of Wages/ 1 
EJut tn cast of labourer* ether than ihesr, (he factors of demand 
isnd supply seemed to operate only under political conditions. 
Due consideration: to the position and the kind of work given 
before thing the wages of independent and skilled labourers 
Mann informs us that the wages of labour emplowed an royal: 
service or otherwise was fixed after due consideration of their siaius 
and the work to be performed. 1 When the work was performed 
without any pre-agreement between the employer and the 
employee, the wages were fixed in the proportion of work done and 
t he time spent on ji. Generally, in such conditions the wages were 
fixed on rhe basis of the wages paid to other workers engaged io 
similar works/ 

Stability in Wagrs 

One very important point is worth noting here. The gorier- 
economic conditions during our period showed almost a stable 
trend. The price and cost-line did not indicate any abnormal 
change. The economic force, hence, remained stable and nothing 
abnormal ww witnessed to term them m tnvsutk This stability 
nmde it possible for the law-givef* to fix Lhe wages one ptma 
duily lo the lowest to six to the highest/ A similar injunction is 
given by Kauplya when he lays down that Lf wages being previously 
unsettled, a cultivator (labour hired For cultivation), a herdsman 
and a mercantile labourer respectively obtain lOp.c, of the crop 
grown, butter clarified and merchandise sold * 

Wage-Disputes 

W c also come across honest and expen judges to nettle wage- 
disputes and determine labour remuneration from time to time* 
The decisions of these persons were unchallenged and the wages 
determined by tfiem were generally accepted both by Ihe employers 
and the employees/ 
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Methods of Wage-payment 

The Twa Basic Aiefhods ; There are two basrc systems ©f wage 
payment, viz., according to time and according to output. The 
other systems of wage payment are, in a way, the it offshoots or 
modifications. 1 

Time Wag? Sysu n : Under this system* remuneration it paid 
for a fised period of time. Time-unu may be an hour H a day, a 
week, a month or so oil The system is called ‘Day Wage' as in 
ancient lime payment to labourer* was made daily. Manu pro¬ 
duces its testimony by laying down the rates M‘daily wages given to 
variotis workers of various standards.- Patanjali gives the term 
Padiku* for daily wages, He fur I her informs us of labourers work¬ 
ing for five to seven coins a day/ The time wages extended to an 
agricultural session in case of labourers engaged in cultivation* 
The existence of batai or batute system is the concrete proof of 
above contention. 

Piece Wage System : The force of competition has compelled 
industrial entrepreneurs to bring about greyer and greater efficiency 
in thdr production methods. ^Soldiering'' on the part of workers 
is sought to be chminated by paying them on the basis of work 
put by therm A worker putting m a greater number of units in a 
certain period is thus paid a higher amount and vice versa. 

Like time wages, piece wage system was equally popular 
during our period in ancient India/ Provisions to labourers and 
various workers were paid m proportion to the amount of work 
done by them/ 10 p c, of the crop produced and butter clarified 
was given to agricultural and pastoral labour respectively if wages 
were not pre-settled. T 

Wage During * Work in Progress' ; There are references which 
inform us that the completion of a project or unit, was not a criteria 
for the payment of wages; wages were also paid during ihe work 
was in progress. Fines and punishments were laid down for mose 
shirking from the completion of the work previous]y agreed upon. 1 

Wages in Advance} We also learn regarding remuneration 
paid in advance, no doubt with u number of safeguards.“ 
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Task Wastes: This system of wage payment is a son or time- 
cum-piece wage system in which a fined piece of work is to he 
completed within a fined time, There arc references in I he Ariha~ 
■tewra of Kauply* to believe in the prevalence of such system of 
wages in ancient India 1 Naturally, provision for efficient workers 
is to be made. In modern lime, we hear about various schemes to 
remunerate efficient ami laborious workers. The Differential Piece 
fcatc System expounded by F.W. Taylor and the Premium Plans 
advocated by F.A. Halsey and James Rowan juc some of such 
schemes. We do not team about such systematic schemes in ancient 
India, yet Kautilya gives us a due to believe something of the sort. 
To such workers the presentations of articles such as seems, garlands 
of flowers, or any other prizes of encouragements were recom¬ 
mended. Similarly, due considerations were given to workers 
working over-time or on holidays, J 

Wages in Cash or Kind : Wages were paid both in cash and 
kind. Cash payments were paid daily or after the completion or 
the settled unit. One to m punas of daily wage was recommended 
for labourers engaged in royal services. 3 Patenjali informs us 
regarding workers working for five, six or seven coins * We also 
come across several instances of cash-payments while studying our 
sources. 

Due to prevalence of barter economy in suburbs and rural 
areas, labour remuneration jo kind was popular. Slaves were given 
bad liquors rn lieu of cash payment of wages,* Families of artisans 
were provided with work in various gardens and fields and were 
paid grains and merchandise in the form or wages.' Patunjyli 
informs us regarding a promise to give a cow in the form of wages/ 

Rtai mid Nominal Wage? 

The cash pu\ meni mtide to labour in the form of remuucra- 
tion is km‘tin as nominal wages which we have just studied. But 
real wages refer to the ‘net advantage*" of the w orker s oceupai™, 

].e. the a mo unt of tfae necessaries, com forts and luxuries of life which 
the worker can command in return for his services,” 1 In other 
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words, the amount of purchasing power received by the worker. 
Some aspects of red wages concerned with our period are: 

Purchasing Power of Money; A* the economy was stable, 
[here was nn or very kss change in price level Hence, the nominal 
wages as compared to real wages did nof differ much. 

Facilities Other than Nominal Wages ; Sick leave was grant¬ 
ed to certain labourers. They were free to complete work after 
their recovery. Besides ihefr regular earnings, persons engaged in 
religious and spiritual activities and several government orEttaJs 
were endowed with Eax-free lands for cultivation. 1 We lire also en¬ 
lightened by our sources that sites befitting to occupations and 
quarters were allotted to the families of workers. 11 

Extra Earnings: In certain profusions, like spinning and 
weaving, extra payment for overtime work was made/ Family- 
members of artisans were provided with the source of extra income. 1 

Permanency of Service : Slaves and royal servants were per¬ 
manent servants. They received clothes and grains in addition to 
their daily nominal wages. Their maintenance was guaranteed by 
their masters/ 

Thus, despite small nominal earnings, the real income of 
labourers in ancient India was quite in the midst of a-titfe economic 
conditions. 
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Capital, Currency and Credit 

THf a Ntu t NT in pi an lawgivers liad approved wealth as one of ihe 
important objectives of human life. Among the four PurufUrthas, 
Artha was closely interwoven with Dharma, Kama and Mokja, 

The Concept of Wealth 

Several words in Samsift are in vogue to represent the term 
V&iith 1 in ancient literature. According to a well-known lexico¬ 
grapher, several SarfiskfL terms arc placed as synonyms to the 
term wealth. 1 K.V. Rangaswttmi Aryangar has thrown light 
on the explanation of these terms.* Accordingly. Dhanam is 
derived Uom Dhan. 'to cry out' and is usually applied in the 
primary sense of "wealth m cattle' or reproductive wealth general]v. 
Among other equivalents to Dhanam, it is found lhat the 
implication of Dravyom is substance of Vltlam, that wealth 
is earned; of Svapateyom, that it i$ tn gold ; of Arthab, that 
it is the result of accumulation; of Sri, Lak$mT and Vjbhavah. 
that it leads to prosperity; or Bhiogyam, that it is capable of 
appropriation and enjoyment; and of Vyavabaryam, that it is 
transferable and as such the iubjecr-R]utter of disputes. (■ is 
added that Artha, besides wealth, as a subject of Arthas&stra has 
two other meanings. Firstly, it refers to the aims or We {Pans- 
fattha). Secondly, it refers to one of the four Puntfarthaa vrV 
that which satisfies human desire. In this sense, the term ' trtha 
is equivalent to Dr. Marshall’s ‘goods* being 'any material object 
capable of satisfying a humam desire’. Thus, the Indian concepts 
of Artha and Dhanam, with their variants, correspond closely io 
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the most modern conception of 'goods' and 'wealth T According 
to modern economists, 'wealth consists of all useful material things 
owned by human beings' (Fairchild). 

Social Rocagrilfbm to Wealth 

Wealth has been regarded as one of the main objectives in life, 
If wm laid down by Kau|ilra that religious as well m moral 
aspects were dependent on wealth. 1 Hu I still, wealth was not 
regarded as rhe principal objective in liTe, It was always regarded 
as secondary, next to Bkarma, K&ma and \fakm r although it w eis 
laid down that Arika provided a tool for other objectives in life. 

Smftis have laid down that wealth was regarded of prime 
importance for Vai^ya community; 3 but for the seekers of the 
knowledge of sacred law and Vedas, it was an aspect fit to be 
neglected. 1 The five titles of respect were wealth, kindred, age, 
sacred rites and lastly the sacred learning. In these, wealth was 
regarded as the least weighty. 1 Again, in the dearest terms, it 
was laid down that. In no way, wealth is the begetter of greatness. 1 

Similarly, it may be seen that the laws of the science of 
wealth were neglected in comparison to the sacred Jaws, whenever 
there existed the conflict between the two T B 

Thus, in India, during ancient times, wealth was regarded as 
an important aspect in life, but the law givers were very clear in 
declaring that it was the means nnd not the goal in human life, A 
synthesis ts laid down by Mann, when he declares that families 
rich in the knowledge of the Veda and possessing the wealth of 
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acrile necessify art regarded as great and capable of acquiring 
fame 1 

Accumulation of Wealth 

From the above, we learn that the Varava community waa 
supposed to posses* wealth; bur for (IrcUiioanas and part ten Early 
SnOtakas, the accumulation of wealth was strictly prohibited by 
law-givers. For practical purposes, every house-holder was 
expected to accumulaie a certain amount of wealth. Even for a 
Brihmapa. it was recommended to accumulate wealth for the 
purpose or bare subsidence by following the irreproachable occu¬ 
pations." Ft was, in dearest terms, laid down that wealth mu*,t 
noi be accumulated through false means/ or against the limits of 
the sacred laws. 9 

While discussing trade and commerce, we have stated that the 
balance or trade was excessively favourable to India. Each year 
unlimited quantity of gold coins and precious mefaIs flowed into 
India from foreign countries offering opportunities f,» the slate and 
ihe trading community to accumulate wealth in large quantity. 
We have also seen that in view of large profits expected from 
1 Hiding and industrial operations, the entereprencur* of the day had 
no hesitation in converting the wealth into fluid capital. 

But Rangaswnmi Aivangar 1 is of differeni opinion. Accor¬ 
dingly, the high rates of interest, mentioned in our Jaw books, 
indicate either normal scarcity of loan capital, or normal oiit-run- 
niiig of the supply of loan capital by the demand for ft The 
suggestion that the state should make cash advances and advan¬ 
ces of seed grain, etc. to agriculturists, coupled with the large 
number of industrial concerns, which the slate is asked to under¬ 
take indicates about normal scarcity of private capita), ft is not 
difficult to understand this condition. Firsflv, the state took a 

pretty heavy share of the‘national dividend' in the form of taxes, 

rents, fines, cesses etc,, and secondly, it was the normal aim of 
uur ancient financiers to budget for hravy and recurring surpluses 
How these surpluses were used, we have no means of knowing. 
The general helief is that the surplus went to swdl the state 
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exchequer. The observations of Prof. Aiynngar would have 
appealed m if it happened io be o pure socialist economy in anci¬ 
ent India. The state, no doubt, advanced cash and grain to poor 
agriculturists and industrialists but this practice does not mean that 
there were no rich entrepreneurs and capitalist# in India. Hundreds 
of examples of such persons and wealthy guilds may be cited 
from various source# tn show their active existence. To take, for 
example, Nagaseua cite# to M Hindi the example of a rich man, 
great in wealth red property, having stores of gold, silver and 
valuables, and stores of all kinds of wheat, rice, paddy, barley 
and dry grain* and oilseeds, beans, peas and every other edible 
seed, and also having stores of ahee, oil and butler, milk and 
curds, honey, sugar and molasses, pul away in store-rooms in 
jirs 1 pots, pans, and every sort of vesuris. 1 Similar is the case 
of the great and famous i capitalist AnUthapindaka* the donor of 
the famous Jela-Vana. 

Secondly, we do not find the ata?e as a simple hoarder of 
wealth by advocating budgets with heavy and recurring surpluses. 
A thorough study of the Arthasajtm will reveal that the state hid 
a monopoly in certain trade and minufacluring sector# duly 
protecting the interests of private sectors. Thus, we surprisingly 
come across the case of what wc call in modem days a 'Mixed 
Economy/ Public and private sector# were, it appears, not 
competitive but complimentary. In this connection much has 
to be learnt by the modern-ad mi nistrators and planners from our 
ancient Tore-fathers 

So far a# the high rates of interest are concerned, we shall 
discuss this aspect elsewhere. It is sufficient to mention here that 
the high rates of interest were paid in the light of very high 
profits avarLed of by the entrepreneurs of the period. Pliny is the 
testimony of our observation. The wealth of India had been a 
lure to foreign poets. The Roman poet Horace sang that India 
possessed untouched treasures of wealth/ 

Thus* we agree with Prof K. T. Shah 1 who observes that the 
argument# put forth by Prof Aiyangar, would go rather to show 
thai what fluid capital there was in the country was mobilised 
Lind held by the king or the state. The stale needed it. both for 
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the purposes of normal government, including civil administration 
and provision for defence, m for carrying on the many venture® 
the slate was enjoined to conduct a® col I relive buss lies®. 

State in Relation to the Accumulation of Wealth 

The Icing was given dear understanding that the mot of 
wealth is activity, and of evil its reverse. So the king was expect¬ 
ed to he active and efficient in discharging his duties. 1 It was 
laid down that ihc king should preserve wealth and wife and 
above all himself, 1 

The state was expected to make acquisitions (of wealih tic l 
to keep them secure, 10 improve them and to distribute the 
deserving the profits, 1 

The state would accumulate wealth to meet civil and military 
requirements and also to carry on ventures like trade and com¬ 
merce* The inscriptions of ASoka, KMravcla and RudradUmano 
tell us how the ancient rulers had a privilege to use their accumu¬ 
lated wraith for the purpose of the welfare of their subjects. 
Besides They were personally responsible to attend the business 
of god®, ^fficrettcs, of Brifimapas learned in the Vedas, of cattle, 
of sacred place®, of minors, the aged, the a£Bluted. and the 
helpless, and of women, according to urgency and pressure of 
circumstance® 4 General welfare or the society had been Lhe 
fundamental directive to the ancient Indian king, in official as 
wcM as personal capacity. Thus, the state in ancient India hoar¬ 
ded wealth only with a view to utilise it for both the material m 
well as moral welfare of the society. 

/j THE CURRENCY SYSTEM 

Throughout ages, money has been an important media of 
exchange, ft has, on the one hand, relieved the commercial and 
economic fields from the defects of barter system, while, on the 
other, guaranteed st great impetus to payments for goods or 
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discharging other kinds of business obligation mis. inoney 
emerged as an dement, the use of which, in ibe words of Ely. 
*is restricted to those instruments of general acceptability, which 
pass freely from hand to hand as a medium of exchange atr 
are generally received in discharge of final debts as money 
According to Prof. Cole, 'it is Purchasing Power-something 
which buys things.’ 1 

According to modern economists, the functions of money 
are three-fold, viz., Primary functions. Secondary functions and 
Contingent function?. Primary functions of money study money 
as the medium of exchange and measure or value, while Secon¬ 
dary functions as means to store value, means of deferred pay¬ 
ment and transfer of value. Contingent functions study money 
as a basis of credit, basis of distribution or national dividend, 
helper of attaining maximum utilities to the consumers, helper 
in mobilising of capital and finally giver of a general form to 
capital. 1 Lord Keynes’s study in this connection is of great use. 

When we turn towards ancient India, we come across money per¬ 
forming atl these functions- During Mauryan and post-Mauryan 
periods, barter system rapidly gave place to money economy, 
os thr rulers and jaw-givers or the period had to shift towards 
money economy under the pressure of circumstances created by 
the advent of foreign tribes in India and the development of a great 
empire under Manryan sway then unknown to Indian soil. 

Out of the two forms of money viz.. Metallic Money and Paper 
Money, current in modem days. Paper Money which is o! Inter 
origin was absolutely unknown in ancient India. But India had the 
privilege to claim hersciras the originator of the Metallic Money, 
as the oldest known coins arc discovered in India as a result ol 
excavation at the ancient site of Ttuilii Th«e coins are supposed 
to correspond with those described in the Vedic and early Buddhist 
texts , 1 


The literary references to the use of coins are older than their 
actual Duds. The term mka mentioned in Rg-vedn* was possibly 
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a caw. Satftpaiha BraJmana ' has referred to h ia in , 

snr? rf !r° Mf ’ DLir ^P fasad of Benares, who had 

specidhsed in I he study or punch-marked silver coins and handled 

otisands of them so for discovered, ascertained that 39 silver 
corns which were found in the earliest layers at Taxi 15 weighed 100 

*h *V at L *° er f ,Jls ' Tfl «e coins cannot he taken to be 
e oli e Persian sigloi (as some sc ho fare have sug nested} for 
thePm'MSigloi weighed not more than 36.45 grains and a double 
c M ^ raiI \ s ' They, therefore are to be raken as indigenous 
coins called aptly Satamdna coins in our terns, ll may be further 
Ruined that weights of these coins followed a decimal system. 
The i asa/Titinas had their PSdtts (mentioned by ffihadSrmyaka 
U/rantfad) which may also be identified with certain broad pieces 
punched With 4 symbols and weighing 25 rnttis or 1 of iW- 

The great grammarian Pari ini 1 refers to coin-types NUka, Sato* 
"™ and Surarna. He also refers to a <nidll coin named MS^a * 

The silver and copper coins known as KVrtfpanas or Kahfipsnas 
are mentioned widely by a number of Brahraanical and Buddhist 
texts. Kaulilya culls them as Paw. 

Kautilyu refers to several types of coins. Accordingly □ 
wvaw cow of 16 mtfas was manufactured from gold or silver, * 
e Further read that the Superintendent of mint Uahma ditynkiah} 
was in charge of manufacturing silver coins (rupvtrSpa). known as 
pa ; a \ hal ; f pana ' a q uartcr and one-eighth. M^aka, half a 

coiris^' kaka ' 1 Mafa) atjd haW * ****** £4 m3ia) were co PP er 

Patanjnji. besides referring coins mentioned by Papini, also 
refers to vmiatiko and trimfatika coins.’ It is contended that the 
two words refer to different types of coirs-the former being of 100 
ratris of copper and 40 ran is of silver: and the latter weighing 
60 mus - The evidence from the Makahhuiya is cited to show 
that in times pan. sixteen tnmax made one kartfpana and sixteen 
palas made one rndmam-vatyaft. This implication meant that the 
teacher was considering a pana of sixteen mdtas as absolute, and 
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was probably acquainted with a knrsHpana of twenty md$a$ r in 
some locality, It was, therefore, suggested that the 16 m&saka. as 
welt as, die 20 m&pxka kdrt&pam were in circulation at the saint 
time, 1 

Manu refers to the gold com suvnnta weighing 80 rait ts n silver 
purana or dharana weighing 32 ratth. and copper km*PW® weigh¬ 
ing 80 rati is, as standard coins. He also refers to coins of lower 
denominations including m8$as+ and coins of higher denomintttions 
including gold Nijka and silver &momZna} Manu also calls 
K&tfapana as Pana or Kor. YajnavuEkya also sits very near to 
Mann in this connection.* 

Epigraphic evidences do not lag behind in this field. The 
NanaghaUa Inscription of Queen Nayaniift, the Kanheri In script ion 
of Sri-Yajn a Sara karat, and the Nosik Inscription ofSaka Ushava- 
data, refer to silver coins as KartZpanas. ■ 

The finds of silver and copper punch-marked coins have t«tt- 
13ed to the use of these corns, and the correctness of their weight as 
recorded in literature: hut the total absence of gold coins is a 
strange phenomenon. The silver and copper coins arc classified 
by Allan (Caws of Ancient India, p. cixi), and class 2 coins of bis 
catalogue arc 4 Kdrsdpana of an Indian standard, the usual 
weight varying between 25 nnd 26 grains; but those or class 3, 
presumably from a different part of India, are 2-3 grains higher 
than coins, belonging to the preceding class. A single and double 
KMr^ptufa cojns» belonging to class TV type are not generalised for 
want of adequate specimens. The quarter Kdrfdpnnax, known as 
ptidikfj, are of a heavier standard weighing 14.4 and 14.9 grains. 
He contended that the greater ma?only of silver coins of Ancient 
India were full Kdrfdpanu.i, halves and quarters being much rare* 
Very small square coins fefass weighing from 2-3 grains are 

16 Karfupanax or Koalas. AIluui found it difficult to generalise, 
on the basis of their weights, as they are not struck or cast so care¬ 
fully, and secondly, because of their depreciation in course of time: 
but attempt was made in this direction by Durga Prasad (JdSB, 
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Vnt. 3 Ql /934-Numisniatic Supplement). According |o h£s con- 
tentioa, Kartfpanas weighed SO raltis or 144 grains, but silver 
Kanstlpanas, of equel value namely 32 rattis of weight were also 
rniaied. and called Taupya-kfirtapgna. He also noticed two varieties 
t> copper karsapgnas which are rare; and ardhax, pSdas, tririisakaa, 
iinmsakas and ntyokas of copper and silver were in his own cabi¬ 
net.’ Thus, their average weight in 32 rattis - 56 grains agrees with 
the standard mentioned by Kautilya, Manu or Yajnavaltva. 

Various symbols appear on the punch-marked coins representing 
t c authorities on whose behalf these coins were issued. Numism¬ 
atists have put forth various theories Cor the representation of these 
symbols, the discussion of which fails out of the scope of our 
study. Hut to sum up, it may be said that scholars have been 
successful in tracing out the coins of various ruling dynasties c. g., 
Maury an, Stingao or the Satavahsuia, 

A large number of varieties of these punch-marked coins and 
also the differences in their weights makes it easy to suggest the 
local character of such coirs. Coins were manufactured at different 
localities according to the demand and customs of the localities 
and aiso according to the economic policies of ruiers having sway- 
over those localities. This also explains the differences ip various 
weights and measures prevalent at various places. 

The invasion of Alexander unveiled the curtain of the contact 
^tween India and Greece. As a result of this contact, the system 
o coinage wns greatly influenced. Maurya and Suriga kings 
following the path of their Nan da predecessors strictly adhered 
to punch-marked coins. Similar was the case of SAtavahana 
kings in South India, where for a surprisingly long time, punch- 
marked coins remained in vogue. 

Although, it may be advocated that India might have been 
the first country in the world to h traduce coinage, but us regards 
art in the matter of coinage, Indians learnt everything from the 
West. Coinage never appealed to the Hindu craftsman very 
strongly, though very occasionally, as in the case of the life-like 
portraits of Kanj$ka t and the beautiful and graceful types of the 
versatile Samudragtipta,—a fine result is achieved. The Indians 
were usually content either to imitate foreign coins, generally the 
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Roman aureus, or to ratrike them. In the south of India, they 
took the simpler course of importing Roman specie wholesale, 1 
Besides the Kusanas, the &aka P Indo-Parlbians and the 
Ksaharata princes issued coins which are more or less a compro¬ 
mise between Greco-Roman and oriental ideas. Those of Naha* 
pana are a clever imitation of the Greek style applied to realistic 
portraiture.- The copper coins of Satav&hAnas remained, to a 
great extent, free from foreign influence, and thus are the best 
examples or the coins of oriental character. However, out of the 
silver coins of the Sft&vfhanns found only in the Nlsik district 
and the North Konknu, the former being merely reatruck varie¬ 
ties of the coins issued by Nahapana, and the latter directly copied 
from the contemporary coins of the Western K>a|rapas. 3 

Afefdl Used 

There is a mention of various metajs used for the purpose of 
coinage in ancient India Manu refers to the use of copper* silver 
and gold for the purpose of coinage. 4 Kaujtlya also refers to 
these metals for the very p urposed The coi ns of lead and pot in 
were also in vogue. Lead coins were very popular under the regime 
of Western £aka Kjairapus and the Satavahanns, These rulers 
under the pressure of acute shortage of silver* also struck the 
coins of potin which was an ahoy of silver and copper 

Silver happened to be a popular metal for coinage in tile era 
of punch-marked coins. Among the punch-marked coins discovered 
in large numbers practically from all over India, the more nume¬ 
rous are the silver varieties. It is admitted on all hands that India 
had never an abundant supply of this metal, and had consequently 
to supplement her indigenous supply by foreign imports, us accor* 
ding to Pliny* India produced no silver at all* The auLhpr of the 
pcripftiX informs us regarding, the import of silver at Indian ports 
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of Barba ricum and Barygm. But India hid copper in abundance 
Sufficient to export lo Persian Gulf in large quantities. 

Copper Standard 

In his article “Some aspects of the Economic History of 
Ancient India from Coinage,” 1 Cfiiltaraojan Roy Chowdbari, has 
tried to show that copper in early times had a greater purchasing 
power titan at present in India. Prof. Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, 
p. 421 observes that 'though the KuMpana would be worth, at the 
present value of copper, only five-sixth of a penny, its purchasing 
power then was about equivalent (o [he purchasing power of a 
shilling now,' It has been argued on these grounds that copper 
was introduced carder than silver for coinage in India. The 
eompqrjiKe paucity of copper punch-marked coins ts explained as 
due to the fret that Copper is more perishable than silver, which, 
it is believed was introduced only when the supply of metal was 
increased by foreign trade and commerce...Prof Kapson observes; 
“Wc may gather both directly from the statements of the law- 
books, and more generally from the study of the coins, that in 
ancient India silver and copper coinages were often independent 
of each other and circulated in ddferent districts. A copper 
currency was not necessarily regarded as merely auxiliary to tilt 
silver currency, but a cupper standard prevailed in some districts 
just as a silver standard prevailed in oliicr’’ (EJ. Rapson, Cata¬ 
logue a/ the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc.. Introduction pp 
LXXXV ff.>. 

Wc have only literary evidence of gold coin Suvarna, but 
surprising enough, wc have not so far discovered any gold coin 
from the findings. When coinage was introduced in India, as we 
have seen, the economic conditions of the country were not 
yet favourable Tor □ gold standard. The same condition seems to 
have continued til! the Kudina period, None of the ImJo-Greek 
rulers is known definitely to have mimed any gold coin in India. 
On the other hand, their silver coinage shows gradually that (hey 
abandoned the Old Attic (67.5 grains! for a dew standard of weight 
(58 grains). However, from this period onwards, we observe pro¬ 
gressive shortage of silver. During the period of Indo-Scythians 
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and fndo-PunEiLias, the acute shortage of silver was fell, as we do 
not find pure silver in their coins: until at Just the metal was aban¬ 
doned altogether from coinage under the Kuprias. 1 

Imparts of Gold Coins 

From the observations ol classical writers like Pliny and also 
from the discovery of Roman coins in South India in large quan- 
titles, ft may be concluded lhat due to excessive favourable balance 
of trade, India was in a position to import gold and gold coins in 
a large quantity. In the South, the Roman coins remained current 
as currency but in the North, the ambitious Ku^uoa rulers, under 
the pressure of shortage of silver, adopted gold standard and 
res truck the gold coins availed of from Rome. These Kusnna rulers 
struck their gold coinage on the same standard as the Roman 
denarius aureus* weighing 124 grains* to make them compete with 
Roman currency in foreign markets. 

Thus, In North India* under the Kyfipi, the silver standard 
was replaced by gold one: io South and Western India, under the 
K^alrapas and the Satavahumis. the silver coinage remained in 
vogue along with copper coinage. The Periphut gives testimony in 
this connection. Hut the acute shortage of silver forced these 
rulers to struck the coins of debased silver and potim 

Relative value of Metals 

We have seen that silver and cupper coinage prevailed inde¬ 
pendently oTeach other. Thus, the standard coins of silver and 
cupper existed simultaneously in India. 

According to contemporary I aw-givers, one silver Pitna was 
equivalent to one copper gOffdptirta which respectively weighed 32 
and SO ratlis. Thus* wc come across the relative proportion 
between the value of silver and copper as 2:5. a 

An idea of the relative valua of gold and silver at the period 
can be obtained from the Nasik Inscription of Ushavadata* dated 
in the Saka year 42, corresponding to 120 ad tells us that the rate 
of exchange between a silver Karsdpaipn and a gold Suvarpa at 
this period was 35:1, and from this the relative value of silver and 
gold in Western India in the 2nd century ad ha^ been estimated 
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to be 10:J, taking the standard silver coin 35 36 grains and the 
standard gold coin at 124 grains. 1 

Id this way, it may be rough] y concluded that the relative value 
of gold, silver, and copper during our period was approximately 
1:10:25, each standard being independently adopted by various 
rulers according to the local economic needs and traditions of 
various localities. 

Minting of Coins 

There is up denying fact (hat in ancient India, besides various 
states themselves minting coins, the authority was vested in various 
guilds of traders and silversmiths. V,A. Smith thought that a large 
number ct the ancient sliver punch marked coins was issued by the 
moneyers, who impressed their own symbols on tfiern_ a 
Kauptya s La left that the Superintendent of mint {iakfond-dkya^ 
was ip charge of carry ing on she manufacturing of coins- 1 
For minting a coin ol 36 mdfaj y one-fourth tnd$a of metal was 
charged towards the ]o&s in manufacture. 4 

We also Icam that the guilds or corporations of traders were 
empowered to issue coins. This is a [tested by the Ncgama coins 
from Tax OIL The word Neguma <5kt. Naigmd$l here should be 
taken to mean fcH the Sntnis or corporations of merchants/' The 
laniia Negama coins bear several other words, Dojaka, Ataketakd* 
Rumlimasa, Kmhre, etc, ( Allan, Catalogue of Coins of Ancient 
India, pp T 214-13 P pis XXXI and XXXIV)..This would indi¬ 

cate that in the Gundhara region during the 3rd'2nd centuries 
ac n there existed several guilds of traders who were authorities to 
issue coins bearing their particular names.-' 3 

Checking and Stamping pf Coins 

During ancient period In India coins were regularly checked 
by an officer known as rupodnrsaka i.e, examiner of coins. Re 
charged a certain amount for such examination. 6 Palanjalt also 
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refers to an officer named rupaturka, possibly e nil us ted with such 
duty, 1 Such coins had been either Vydvah&nklrrt or Koiap rafff ydm. B 
It is expected that the former type of coins were issued by guilds of 
traders etc. rind were in vogue understate and social recognition 
as a medium of exchange, but they in no wuy were legal tenders, 
Jt was only the latter type of coins which being issued by the state, 
were regarded as legal-Lender,, thought by the state Or to be entered 
into Kofa (treasury). 

After the checking of coin, the test-mark was punched on the 
reverse of the coin, as a token of its befog tested by the testing 
authority, This means increase in number of these test-marks on 
the reverse, of which the maximum has been found to be 14 so far. 
Coins bearing larger number of marks appear to be older and 
more worn out* 

It was again laid down that mal-practices as regards the 
examining and minting of coins were severely cheeked and con¬ 
trolled,* An examiner of coins, declaring an unacceptable current 
coin 10 be worthy of being entered into the treasury or rejecting 
an acceptable current coin, was entitled to a financial punishment. 
A manufacturer, acceptor or exchanger of a counterfeit coin was 
very heavily punished. A person responsible for entering a counter¬ 
feit coin into the treasury was thought liable for deuth-punish- 
ment^ 

In this way, it may be seen that the entire monetary system of 
ihe country was well regulated and controlled by the state and. to 
an extent, by guilds under strict state eye. 

Credit Institutions and Patirici 

Credit had been one of the important economic activities in 
ancient India. As an important component of trade and commerce, 
credit has played a unique role for the economic development of 
nations. The sarhskft term Kusida {i.e. lending of money etc,) had 
found, although somewhat hie, a key position in the scope of 
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economic £tudks + It was included its an important part of study 

under the science of V&rta} 

hi Smjt^ we find bw-gjvers both condemning as well as advo¬ 
cating the credit institutions and credit. Thus, when on the 
one had, Monti* states that "a Bnihmaiia should avoid the food of 
a usurer in sacrifices" and also 'to give Ibod to a usurer as a sinful 
act/ he P on the other, advocates that to charge a reasonable rate ot 
interest as laid down by the sacred law was to no way an act of 
sin. 3 Moreover, he declares the matters regarding debts and 
money'tending as one of the important titles of law ^ Similarly, 
the law-givers have laid down detailed rules regarding the advan¬ 
cing and recovery of loans. In such a state, wc may conclude that 
although the Jaw-givers socially or in principle condemned the 
system of money-lendings they realised the economic importance of 
credit and laid down definite rules in this connection in order to 
safeguard the interest of the money-lender and also to avoid chaos 
in the economic and commercial fields* 

Agencies Advancing Loans 

Since the earliest phase of human civilisation, the community 
owning surplus money was engaged in advancing loan in the ex- 
pectaiion of gains, such as interest to the person needing it. Fn 
India, due to the sacred division' of society, the vaisya community 
was assigned with such duty although the people belonging to the 
other raffias were permitted to advance loans* as an occupation, 
under certain limitations. 

Jndigencous bankers 1 had been t he most popular agency of 
advancing loans in ancient India* At more than one places, we mad 
aboaf wealthy merchants advancing loans to the needy traders and 
agriculturists, and moreover, to the persons of the four itirnas* 
Besides wealthy persons actively engaged in advancing loans, 
the state also advanced to the lux-payer cultivators grains, cattle, 
and money in ihe form of loan which was returned by them at 
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their convenience. 1 The payment of the state debt was regarded 
as the first liability of the debtor who was responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of several debts. J State servants utilising government funds 
for advancing Jobju to third parties In thdr own interests were 
severely punished* 5 

It is rather surprising that wc practically find no mention of 
guilds advancing Joans and allotting credit facilities to the people 
during the period of our study. However, we find the mention of 
guilds or artisans depositing thdr funds wiih the gujJds of trust¬ 
worthy persons,, as we shall study elsewhere in this chapter. From 
thtSp and also Trom the references of guilds of merchants engaged 
in several business traits* wc may suppose that there were in vogue 
guilds which performed the banking operations by lending money 
to the needy entrepreneurs On economical grounds, wc arc not 
in a positron to disapprove this contention. We have already 
studied that the guilds, firms, and other associations of traders and 
merchants, dominated tile economic and commercial scene. Hence, 
such institutions must have furnished credit and banking services 
to the allied sectors. 

Documents of Credit 

Ancient law-givers have clearly laid down that agreement as 
regards debt was entered between the parties giving and availing 
of debt. Such agreement* preferably written, was the concrete 
proof in case of legal dispute. Such agreement was signed by the 
borrower usd also by the competent witnesses, in order to facilitate 
she lender to sue against the borrower into the court of law* 

in this way, we see that agreement between the lender and the 
borrower was cemented by written document sq that such document 
might be produced in case it was required to be produced as evj* 
drnce in the court of Jaw in connection with the dispute as regards 
debt. 

Contract 

In carrying on the administration of justice* the authorities 
imparting judgement paid much emphasis on the mode and manner 
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of agree[nens between the parties giving and receiving debts. Long 
list of valid and invalid agreements was laid down in order to give 
dear understanding to the persons deciding she civil eases. 1 
Accordingly, the agreements entered into in seclusion, inside the 
houses, in the dead of the night, in forests, in secret, or with fraud 
were void, no doubt with certain exceptions. 1 

Contract made by intoxicated, insane, disorder J by disease, 
minor, wholly dependent on others, very aged or an unauthorised 
party was termed as invalid. 1 However, a contract made by a 
wholly dependent person for the behoof of ihe family, was binding 
to the master of the family. 4 

Agreement entered into by an authorised person, who at the 
time of agreement was under provocation, anxiety or intoxication, 
or was lunatic or convicted, was declared as void. 4 It was summed 
up that agreements as were entered into in person by any one with 
others of his community in suitable place and time were valid, 
provided the c ire urn stances, the nature, the description, and the 
qualities of the case were credible. 6 

Deb tor Si Creditors and Sure Tin 

The regulations as regards debLs were included amoog the 
eighteen titles of law. 7 Rules regarding the settlement and recovery 
of debts and also regarding the rights of debtors, creditors and 
sureties were laid down by the lawgivers of ihe period. 

Proper scrutiny of nature of transactions between the creditors 
and debtors was made, as the welfare of the kingdom depended on 
these, to a large cxtcdtA For this purpose, the rules as regards 
the recovery of debts, rights of debtors and creditors, role of sure- 
ties, and those concerning pledges, deposits and inters* * were laid 
down. 

Law of Debts 

Nil rad* defines the problem of debts in the following words: 
"Which debt is payable*—which is not payable.—by whom, when 
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and how it is to be paid,—the rules of giving and receiving.— 
all this is comprised under the topic of Debt (1, t). When* for the 
purpose of security and profit, loan is given and taken,—it is called 
loan oil Interest. It is by this that money-lenders make a living* 1 . 

a m 

The later writer Bfhospati (If. 2) describes the esact denota¬ 
tion off he term Debt (&wm) as That loan on interest which four¬ 
fold or eight-fold—is unhesitatingly received from a person who 
is poor (kutsita) and suffering (siddhh 1 However, great emphasis 
was laid upon the elements of confidence and security. Kityayana 
informs us that + nothing on credit should be given to women, to 
staves, or to minors'; what is advanced to these is never recovered 
by the man advancing it’ 3 

Recovery of Debts 

KaufiEya 3 iays down elaborate rules in this connection. We 
may sum up his main injunctions: 

(s ) A creditor refusing to receive the payment of his debt was 
punished financially. However, if the refusal was due to some 
reasonable cause* then the amount free from interest was to be kept 
in (he safe custody of a reliable third party,; 

fii) Debts neglected for ten years* except in the case of minors, 
aged persons, diseased persons, persons evolved in calamities or 
persons sojourning abroad or those fled away from the country, 
were declared not entitled to be received back; 

(In) Sons, heirs or sureties were held responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of principal and interest {thereon) due from a deceased 
debtor. 

In case the payment of debt was not limited by time or place 
or both, it was to be paid by sons, grandsons or any other heirs 
of the dead debtor. 

(iv) Rules as regards many debts against one debtor were laid 
down so that opportunity to pay the debts gradually, might 
sympathetically be given to the debtor, Hence h it was laid down 
that excepting the case of a debtor going abroad, no debtor was 
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simultaneously be sued for more than one debt. Even in the 
dksc of a debtor going abroad, he was to pay his debts in 
order of which he borrowed them, but with due preference to 
ihr debts due to the king or a learned Brahrnupa; 

(vj Debt contracted (from each other! by either a husband 
or wife, a son or a father, or any one among brothers of undivided 
interests was termed as irrecoverable; 

tvi> A wife, unaware of the debt of her husband, was not 
regarded as responsible for the husband's debt excepting the case 
of herdsmen and joint cultivators. But, in no way, this facility 
was provided In the husband; 

(vih Cuhivaiors at work and state employees on duty were 
not caught hold of for their debts so long they remained engaged 
in ibe-Er duties. 

Rtilts in SmfiHitrrttture 

We also come across a scries of such rule 1 ? in the Smrlvlexis. 

In At tutu Smrii: Mann states the five mode* of the recovery of 
the amount lent which include moral suasion, suit by law, artful 
management* customary proceeding, and the force 1 
it was the legal right of the creditor to recover his property 
from the debtor. For this purpose even the use of force lin my 
opinion to a rational and reasonable extent) was not an unlawful 
act. 1 U is further stated that if the debtor was unable to pay the 
debt in cash, he was allowed to make good ihe debt of his creditor 
by persona! labour, in case he belonged io the same or to a lower 
caste; but a debtor belonging to a higher caste was to pay il gra¬ 
dually, 11 

In case I he creditor remained unsuccessful in recovering bis 
debt, he had an easy approach to the court of law for the purpose. 

Jt was the duly of ihe state to decide equitably in the light of 
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proofs famished by witnesses or other evidences. 1 The state was 
responsible to settle the mode and means through which the credi¬ 
tor was to be paid by the debtor. In case a debtor denied a debt 
which was proved by evidences, or in case the denial to pay a debt 
in the manner the court bad decided, the debtor wus liable to pay 
heavy fines to the stale," Farther, it was laid down ihat on the 
deal'll of a borrower, the debt wat to be paid by the relatives out 
of their own estate even if they were divided, subject to the I act 
ihat the borrowed money was expended for the famrly. 1 

Protection to debtors was also given by the state in case they 
were excessively harassed by creditors. Thus, we learn that the 
case of the debtor who complained to the king that his creditor 
recovered the debt through modes, other than settled by the state, 
was properly heeded to. 4 

in ynptmalkya Smfti l Yajnnvalkya is also not silent over this 
issue. Like Manu, Yajnavalkya also recommends the use of force 
by the creditor to recover his debt. 6 Similarly, a debtor mischie¬ 
vously denying the loan taken by him was liable to heavy monetary 
punishments 9 . I( was recommended that the Bond of the debt was 
to be written before the competent witnesses: and after the pay¬ 
ment of the debt, it was to be lorn off by the debtor in the pre¬ 
sence of witnesses. 7 

The law-giver, at length, discusses the process of recovery of 
the debt in case the original debtor could not pay the debt. Thm 
we learn that if the farmer was dead, or gone abroad, or smitten 
with trouble, the debt was to be paid by his sons and grandsons. 9 
The debt covered by the written bond was to be paid by desccnd- 
ents upto the third generation.^ If the debt was contracted by 
members of the joint family far the w&r and well-being of ihr 
family, it was to be paid by the persons inheriting ihe property of 
the family. 1,1 

Yfijnavolkyfl, at w p!ace h deals in details rules in this cofintc- 
lion. Accordingly, one who takes the dead mans property was to 
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pay the debt contracted by the person desceascd during his ] ife 
time, AJso responsible for Lhe payment of debts contracted by the 
descend person during bis lifetime, was the man who had taken 
Ms wife- the son whose property did not rest with another person, 
or the person (in case the desceased was sondess) who had inherited 
the property, 1 


Sureties 


Surety plays an important role in the safe conduct of giving 
and receiving loam Talking about the validity of the surety, kau- 
tdyjr states that in the absence of sons h kinsmen claiming the share 
of the dead or sureties, such as joint partners (saftagrakinah prati- 
bhm*o vfl) were responsible to pay the debt. No other kind of 
surety excepting those mentioned above was valid* Minor* as 
surety, wps regarded as incompetent. 

^e come across elaborate rule as regards the liabilities of a 
surety in the 5rnfri'texts. Accordingly, a surety failing to present 
the debtor was liable to pay the debt from the property of bis 
ow'd. 31 Tt was the responsibility of the son for heH of the surely 
iq pay the concerned amount If the surety had received the money 
Irom the person for whom he had stood the bail, and if he was 
financially competent enough to pay the sum or the debt. 4 How¬ 
ever, it was laid down that he was not responsible for the money 
due by a surety, or idly promised, or lost in gambling, or due for 
spiriluous liquor* or what remained unpaid of a fine and a tax or 
duty,* 

Katyayaoa makes a reference to four types of sureties vk. 
Surety for payment: Surety Tor appearance: Surely for Trust and 
Surety far Suits and Ordeal's,® YijniiViiJfcya, in this connection, 
fays down; ff the Surety lor Appearance or the Surety far Trust, 
has died.—his sons need not pav the debt: but the sons should pay, 
if the Surety were for payment, 7 With reference to joint sureties, 
it was laid down by him that if there happened to be several sure* 
ties jointly bound, they were to pay the debt due, in proportion to 
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their shares. In case they were equally bound severally, it was on 
Ihc sweet will of the creditor to recover his debt from (toy of them. 1 

In this way, we see that the lawgivers, during the period of our 
study, laid down elaborate rules governing the rights and liabilities 
of the debtor, the creditor and the surety. These roles were carried 
forward by later law-givers in works named aftet N;lrada, Vijou, 
Brhaspati and Sukra, with timely modifications, additions and 
alterations. 

Laws Relating to Pledge 

In order to Inspire confidence, loans were duly secured- We come 
across two terms* 'Pledge' (ZilhH and ‘Security’ {Bandha) in this 
connection. The former stands for what is given for being used: 
while later for things other than those for use. 1 

Pledge 

As we have already studied, the Snrhskft synonym for pledge 
is the term ‘Adhi* Kantitya* informs us that whenever a pledge 
is lost, used up, sold, mortgaged, or mis-appropriated, the rules as 
regards deposits will hold true. J The authority again falls before 
our fore-front with two types of pledges viz,, productive and un- 


•IhtJ. 33. 

■For (he purpose of present study* nn difference between the iwa lermi K 
made* done by seme eminent scholar*. 

Hist commentators agree in captaining the term "pledge* ai denot¬ 
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productive. In this connection, it is laid down that the productive 
pledge is never lost to debtor, nor is any interest charged on the 
debt; while ail unproductive pledge is lost, and the interest accrued 
thereon is accumulated. Following rules arc laid down in this 
connection; 

(f) The pledgee not re-conveying the pledge to the desirous 
debtor was fined monetarily, 

{//) Jn the absence of the creditor or mediator, the amount of 
the debt was to be kept in the custody of the elders of the village 
so that the debtor might be in a position to redeem the pledge, 

(Hi) In ease the pledge was capable of high appreciation or 
depreciation* or was subject to total wear and tear in near future, 
the pledgee was entitled to sell it, either in the presence of the 
debtor or of the experts in collaboration of the court of law. 

Uv) A pledgee could only enjoy Lhe interest or the profit accru¬ 
ing from the pledge. He could not enjoy the double benefit, 

fv) The pledgee, enjoying the pledge without permission, was 
to pay the profit so derived from it together with the forfeiture 
of his debt- 

Kaufifya was not much after the water-tight distinction of the 
terms Adhi and Bartdhi as we see in the texts of later writers. 

Manu declares that in case the pledge is being used, the 
creditor is not entitled to any interest. 3 He puts forth a slight 
modification in Kaufflya*s injunction by laying down that the 
creditor, using tile pledge without the permission of its owner, 
has to pay half of the interest to the debtor as compensation. 3 

Manu, further, laid down that a pledge could not be lost by 
the lapse of lime; nor the pledgee has a right to transfer or sell 
ft. The forceful use of rhe pledge was regarded as the act of 
theft, and hence, the pledger^ besides the punishment from the 
state, had to pay the original price of the pledge to the owner, 
the question of interest, obviously, was out of question. 1 

YAjnavalkya, mme or less, follows the pattern of his pre¬ 
decessors, In hi* opinion, the pledge was enjoyed so long as the 
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debt was rot paid up. 1 However, he adds to our knowledge by 
declaring that in j case where a pledge was given on the under¬ 
standing that it was to be enjoyed after the principal had doubled 
[due Ed interest accrued thereon)—the pledge was to be restored 
as soon as the profit derived from it had made up Ihc amount of 
Ihe doubled principal. 1 This text was applicable to coses where 
the income from the pledge was to be token in lien of the interest 
and also in reduction of the principal, ft was why this, according 
to Mtifikford commentary, was known as kfayMii* 

Renewals of [moms 

The debtor with the sweet consent of the creditor could make 
the loan renewed on the settled conditions. We come across 
references which tell us that a borrower, unable to pay the debt, 
may enter into new agreement for the amount of original debt 
after paying the interest. In case he remained unable to pay off 
the interest, he, with the consent of the lender, wns allowed to 
msfert the amount of interest with that of the debt, in the new 
agreement. 1 

Rules Regarding Deposits 

Kaulilva as well as Smith writers have thrown sufficient light 
on the methods and principles of keeping and returning deposits, 

Kimh of Deposit! 

Two terms niksepa and upmtfdhf are referred to in connection 
with the deposits in ancient India, 9 during our period. 

Parlies competent of teceting deposits 

According to KnuTiJya, trust-worthy persons, possessing good¬ 
will in l he state eye. were competent of receiving the deposits of 

1 Ydf. u, so. 'ibid, 64. 
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guilds of workmen and artisans. 1 Manu states that a sensible roan 
should make a deposit only with a person of good family, of good 
conduct, well acquainted with the Jaw, veracious, having many 
relatives, wealthy, and honourable.- Hie motive behind laying 
down such maxim was to warn the depositor against the possible 
risk which naturally prises as a result nf Ehe deposit 

Rules as regards Deposits 

Generally* the rules concerning the debt were applicable to 
both the upanidhi as well as rhefl^fe/w. sealed as well as unsealed 
deposits r £ Besides, there happened to be certain specific rules, which 
may be summarised as under: 

(i) Lapse of Time 

A deposit, in no way, was lost by lapse of time. It always 
remained recoverable.* 

(if) Use of Deposit by the Depository 

The man* who appropriated, by fraudulent means the deposit 
(property) of another person , was publicly punished- 5 

fin) Sale, Mortgage t Loss or Exchange of Deposit 
In case The deposit is sold, mortgaged or lost, the depository 
was not only responsible for restoring four limes its value* but 
also to pay a fine of five times ihe stipulated value * In case it was 
exchanged for a similar one, or lost (despite due care and watch 
of the depository), its value was to be paid by the depository,* 

fl?) Restoring of the Deposit 
Following rules may he mentioned in this regard: 
fa) Manner: The depositor should receive the deposit haek t 
in the manner, he had deposited it with the depository^ 
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<b> Rokofthe Stute; la case them as diepule as regards res- 
to ring of deposits, the stale, in assistance with competent witnesses 
and clever spies was expected to trace out the truth, so that jus¬ 
tice might be given and the guilty might severely be punished. 1 

(c) Deposits Restored to Heirs: During the life-time of i±e 
depositor, a deposit, whether sealed or otherwise, was not to be 
delivered to his near relatives to hand him over. But, the deposi¬ 
tory, returning the deposit to the heirs of the deceased on his own 
accord, was not harassed by the state or the relatives of the 
deceased. 1 

(d) Conditions of Non-Return: The deposit was not returned 
in case it was destroyed by enemies or wild tribes. Similarly, if ic 
was robbed by invaders, or destroyed by fire* flood or storms, ft 
was not to be re turned if the intention and attention of the deposi¬ 
tory did not happen to be defective.* 

Thus, ihe king in ancient India was duly authorised by (he law¬ 
givers to settle the disputes concerning deposits of various types 
as per the rules laid down by therm 

Interest 

The problem of interest has attracted the attention of nearly alb 
the law-givers. We arc informed by the later law-givers, 4 of money- 
lending, as a component of the science of Vdrtd along with the 
three components viz-, agriculture, commerce and trade, and cattle- 
protection. as referred to by writers like Kautdya and Man a. 

Justification of Interest 

Law-givers in ancient India realised that capital contributed 
to the production o\ wealth. In ancient and mediaeval Europe, 
interest was generally condemned. The L hurch forbade the lending 
of money on interest- Plato and Aristotle criticised it, holding 
that money was barren and it could poi breed money. It is. there¬ 
fore, interesting to nolo that Dhaftna^Sdsttiis in India permitted 
and justified interest on loans. The basic justified lion of interest 
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was found by ancient thinkers in India in the essential productivity 
of capital or the money-loan used for production. 1 

Psychologically also, interest may be justified on the ground 
that the element might have been originated from the dire neces¬ 
sity of the borrower- The borrowing class might have consisted of 
merchants and entrepreneurs who always remain in the hunt of 
the liquid asset. Hence, it will not be misleading to conclude that 
behind the sanction of interest by Jaw-givers, and also behind the 
inclusion of money-lending in vdrtd, an advanced slate Of economic 
development and stability of ancient India peeped in. Obviously, 
the Jaw-givers of economically backward nations might be conde¬ 
mning interest at a time, when the capital market and the system of 
interest in India was well-governed and fully justified to the con- 
science of the society al large. 

in Society 

Money-lending class played a significant role in the economic 
set-up or the nation- Menu end Gaulam include the income accru¬ 
ing from money-lending among the seven modes uf acquiring 
wealth.* Usury was permitted to men nr all classes in times of 
distress, though under ordinary circumstances neither a Brahman a 
nor a Kjniriya was allowed to have recourse to money-lending 
Men of these classes were expected to charge only nominal interest 
even UJ tune o| distress. 1 Consequently, the profession of money- 
lending was normally restricted to the VniSyas and Sudros alone * 
The case of money lending class, thus was economically and 
politically very sound, yet it could not get a high approval in the 
social eye, it appears. In a maxim, Manu lays down that a usurer 
must be avoided at sacrifices offered to the gods and to the manes» 
Again, we see the same authority strictly forbidding a Bfahmona 
to eat the food of a usurer with a warning that it was as vile as 
ordirn.* 

N& [merest Loans 

We have seen, while discussing the topic related to pledges, 
that loans were either secured or unsecured by pledges. If the 
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pledge happened to be beneficiary, no interest go Loan was 
charged. 1 

Kat>ayana refers several stales in which interest, being uusti- 
puluted, was not cbarged, : Similarly. Narada informs us that no 
interest! on the loan given through aITection f was to be charged. 1 
Ttie authority informs us that prices of things bought, wuges + 
deposits, fines, what has been attained by fraud* * improper gifts 
etc., and winning at dice, are the loans that do uol bear interest, 
unless so stipulated. 4 \ 

The Problem of Interest 

Ancient Indian literature is very rich in describing the rates of 
interest and also the conditions responsible for such differences. 
Various law-givers have Laid down various rates of interest, the 
mention of which will not be out of place here. 

References in Arthastiftra 

Jt is staled dial urn interest of a pana and a quarter per month 
per cent is just- Five panm per month p.c. is commercial interest. 
Ten patios per month p c- prevails among forests; and twenty panas 
per month p.c. among sea traders,* Persons exceeding, or causing 
to exceed Ihc above rate of interest, and also the hearers of such 
transact ions, were monetarily punished. 

Thus, we see that the Maury an Master had recommended the 
rate of interest ranging from IS p.c to 240 p.c. 

In Mono Safithita 

The work, rich in this, throws the following light in this connec¬ 
tion: 

A money-lender may stipulate as an increase of his capital, for 
the interest, allowed by Vasina, and take monthly the eightieth 
part of n hundred,® 
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The reasonable and sinless interest is two p. c. per month- 

The interest-rates vary according to the vania of the borrower. 
Thus, two h tbree h four and five px, per month interest is to be 
charged from a B rah am ana, a kgatriya, a vaisya and a sudra respec¬ 
tively. 

In Y&jttovalkya Smttl 

Yajnuvalkyu repeats Manu s schedule of rates and reconciles 
their patent inconsistency by confining the II px. rate to loans 
secured by pledges. The legal rates of interest thus reach the 
high figure of 24 p.c, per annum without counting the (pro¬ 
bably hypothetical} increased rates in the case of non-Brahamapas. 
To the above, moreover, YujnaiaJkya adds still higher rates of 
interest to cover specific risks vb,, lu p c. and 20 p.c. (per mensem) 
for debtors (merchants ) traversing forests and the high seas respec¬ 
tively^ 

Record* in Inscriptions 

perhaps, the most historical record, of the rate of interest during 
the period, is the inscription of Euku Usavadfita at NQsika inform- 
mg us regarding two deposits with two guilds including one of 
weavers, respectively fetching 12 p c, and ^ px. per annum interest 
respectively. 2 

In this way 1 the rates of interest, during I he period of our 
study, ranges right from ti p.c. per annum to 240 p.c, per annum, 
a surprising phenomenon to scholars, giving rise to a number of 
arguments to justify the position . 

After a dose analysis of the available matter, we can easily put 
forth the following observations: 

(ij The standard rate of interest^ as depicted by law-givens-, was 
24 px, per annum- However, the kings for the help of the guilds 
and also for charitable purposes endowed ra-uney much below 
the standard rate, The inscription at Govafdbaaa (NisiiuO, just 
mentioned, proves oar contention. 

til) In period preceding that of our study, the capital was not 
in much demand. Hence, the 15 px, per arm unirale of interest, 


l CH* fl T p- 453. 
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as laid down by Vaiijtn, was thought reasonable* Bui as water 
rolled on, the demand for capital forced the taw-gibers to be more 
practical as we see them advocating 24 p.c. per annum rale or 
interest- However, in principle, they recommended 15 p.c. rate 
as ;i token of sacred tradition. 

(ili) From the testimony of the inscription ol Uiuvadaia, it is 
safely argued that 'the capital position in Western India in the time 
of Nahapana was much easier than that contemplated by the 
S#nrri-atiih antics Z 1 

(iv) Two factors has been responsible for the wide range of 
interest. 

Firstly, the economic f.e. the risk factor. We see no harm in 
arguing the reason behind the high rates of interest, as we see 
the law -givers recommending this if the capital borrowed was 
connected with forests or sea-trades. However, the interest an 
capital lent for commercial purposes varied from 24 to 60 p.c. 
per annum according to the risk concerned in the enterprise. 

It may be argued that 15 to 24 p.c. per annum interest was 
regarded as. what modern economists call it the net interest. The 
rates over this limit w as certainly the gross interest as we evi¬ 
dently see Hie danger of losing the capital lent in such eases. 

Secondly, the social factor. On this basis, various rates of 
interest are advocated by 5mrf/-wnieri for the borrower belong¬ 
ing to various wr*as. Unconsciously, the risk factor also existed 
there. 

We ate not in a position to say whether all the rates, as told 
to us by various sources, were in vogue during our period. Still, 
we can say that the Nasika inscription, to a considerable extent, 
balances the description of die contemporary scriptures- What¬ 
ever might have been the position, the exploitation of the 
borrowers, against the usurers charging reckless rates of interest, 
was curbed by putting forth the limit of the total emolument to 
be returned by them. 

Limit of littereit 

It is stated by Kaulilya 2 that a creditor suing for four time* 
the unjust amount was fined by the state, Thus, in his opinion. 


KU , U, p. 454. 
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the maximum interest chargeable for a debt could not be more 
than three times the principal. 

Smfiis also spent clear rules in this matter. According to Manu, 1 
the interest of money transactions did never exceed the double of 
the principal. In case the principal was In the form of grain, fruit, 
wool or hair, and beasts of burden, it, in total, did not go beyond 
the quintuple. 

In case of stipulated interest the interest-rate offive pc. (per 
mensem } was fixed: above which the creditor was disallowed io 
charge in any case. 

Thus, we see that in the ancient period in India, the rates of 
interest were governed with social and economic factors under 
clear directives laid down by the state under the guidance oMaw- 
givers. However, the king was free to decide the case as per the 
demand, and supply of the capital resources. 

Vartans kinds of interest 

[merest, ns the case might have been, was paid either m cash 
or in kind. Generally, the Interest of money-loan was paid in 
terms of money. The interest of Joan other than the money-loan, 
was generally payable in kind. We learn about interest in grain, 
payable for grain-debts.' From the text of Mann, we learn the 
debts advanced in the form of grain, fruits, wool or beasts of 
burden. Afler the reaping of crops, possibly, the interest on grain 
and fruit debts was payable in the form of grain or fruit. 

Besides* we find references of periodical interest, compound 
interest, stipulated interest and corporal interest. 3 Further* there 
are si* kinds of interest mentioned by the later law-givcrs/ 1 Accord¬ 
ingly, K*fik& i.o. bodily; k&fika if. periodical; cfmkravrddht 
le. compound; ktinw i.c . stipulated interest: sikMvfddki Le. 
hair or daily interest; and hhogatah/ui Le. interest by enjoyment* 
have found mention in the law-testa. 

Before summing up the chapter, we are in a position to gay 
that during our period the laws as regards the rights and liabilities 

'Man* vnr, 151 - 2 , m AS* ID, II. 

■^firaiwrwfr * 
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of debtors, creditors, sureties, pledgees, depositor* and deposito¬ 
ries were well defined, classified and written. Id this light, we are 
in a position to observe the observation* and writings of the 
classical foreign writers. 

Observation of Contemporary Foreign Writers 

The Greek historian, Nicolaus Damscenus narrates that among 
Indians, one who is unable to recover a loan or a deposit, has 
no remedy at Law. All the creditor can do is to blame him¬ 
self for trusting a rogue, 1 Pliny, while describing the island of 
Ccylone (which culturally and politically was in Indmn territory) 
told that the people of this civilised island had no courts of law 
and litigation, Strabo, on the authority of Megasthencsc, laid 
down that Indians had knowledge of written letters; and they 
regulated everything from memory. He added that the people of 
this country did not have law-suits over cither pledges or deposits, 
and they did not need witnesses or seals/ 

The statement of Nicolaus has no base as the Indian sources 
speak just the contrary when in Xfilinda Punka, we hear debtors 
who leave the worldly file and adopt sage-hood due to the fear 
of harassment by the creditors/ For other observations, we can 
simply say that they are not correct. The moral of Indian masses 
was so high that these writers could hardly come across any iuch 
case. It may also be argued that their descriptions were mostly 
based upon hearsays, current during the period, or die exaggerated 
accounts about the Simplicity of Indian people narrated by those 
who happened to visit IndEa^ 

In any case, ancient India witnessed a wel]-managed system 
of currency and credit which helped the economic structure of 
the period to a large exlcnt. 


■C4f. p r 455. 
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State and Economy in Ancient India 


Statf., in ancient India, had to play a key-role in the ad mini- 
itration add safe conduct of socio-economic affairs. The state 
itself took part ia a number of activities demanding a close watch 
and control on sectors like trade, commerce, agricult tins, handi¬ 
crafts and labour problems. 

The modern concepts of the stale and government have led 
some to believe that the idea of the state, as it is understood now, 
existed in the past. There seems to be no justification for such a 
view. The theoretical concept of the state, as we now understand 
it t was non-existent in the pa si; and the ancients do not seem to 
have endeavoured to differentiate between the state add govern¬ 
ment as has been done in modern times 1 

Functions of the State 

While studying various sciences (vwfyd.r) in ancient India, we 
generally come across the term DantfanUif The term more or 
less, represents state sceptre and the policy through which the 
state can be controlled and kept in order. According to Kau{ilya, 
the people tfoktt), consisting of four varnas and four asramas, 
when governed by the king with Im sceptre, will keep to their 

’Safe* are, AlPTLp. 57. 

•ft ha? been summed up by scholars that state and kingship evolved out ot 
necessity caused by the c lils of anarchy and wicked ness in hexent in human 
character- Hence, special isress is laid on ihc importance of daptfu, a term 
which 15 difficult to iradsliiic. but more or Jess refers to the power of punish¬ 
ment ur cliaiSlsemenl vested tn the ruler. The danrfa, according to [Vf&uu 
(Ytt, IB), nlptie governs all creeled beings, protects ibem, watches over them 
while they sleep and the wise declare It (to be identical with) the law. 
According lo Kaufilya (I. 4 ), nn dat’-iu, depend? r he progress of arts and 
sciences and Lhe well-being of Hence. the science of lowucncnt 
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respective paths, ever devotedly adhering lo their respective 
duties and occupations. 1 

State, in this way, was no doubt an unwelcome institution lo 
evil-doers, but they had no right to expect that their convenience and 
feelings should be respected by society, which they were out to 
disorganise and destroy - However, the state by maintaining laws 
of peace and order, justified its existence, functioning well in more 
than one directions. 

Modem writers have divided the functions of the state into 
two categories, constituent and m in is t rant Under the former fall 
those functions of the state which are absolutely necessary for the 
orderly organisation nr society, viz., defence against foreign 
aggression, protection or person and property, preservation of 
peace and order and adjudication. Under the latter fall those 
activities of the state which it undertakes to promote the welfare 
of the pepole, to increase their wealth by a co-operative effort, 
and to add to their amenities of life. Education, sanitation, 
postal services, trade regulations, roads and communications, 
development or mines and forests, oare of poor and invalid etc. 
would come under the ministraiit functions of the slate. The 
modern tendency of the state is to increase its ministmnt functions, 
white the available evidence shows that for a long time the stale 

in ancient India confined ilseir only to the constituent ftirctions, a 

gradually shifting itself to the other functions. It will be our 
concern in the following pages to review the functions of the state 
in relation to its financial programmes. 


Protrcfftiit 

Protection, in ancient times as well us in our own. meant 
guarding the couniry both against internal troubles as well as 
foreign aggression. Of nil the ancient writers, it is Kau|ilya alone 
who was fully alive to these twin danger facing the State, as is 
evident from the elaborate rules which he formulated concerning 


eicrciK the dar^a judiciously. If ihe kins, says Manu (YU, m did n«. 
wirhemr lira,* mfUct p™mhmcru those worthy to be puimhed.. the 

ntrnnccr would roasi the weaker, like fish on a Spit. KrntBy* tlw> «!i«» 
ihJi sentiment- M l'. f- 3 <K']- 
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Ihe calamities that might overtake a sovereign country, 1 Obviously, 
the socio-economic sectors, both public and private, needed 
protection from the state. The stale tried to meet the challenge 
of the day. KautiJya 1 had laid down a number of ways and 
means to protect the people, and also their property and occu¬ 
pations from twin dangers of internal and external aggressions, 
Martu also lays down that the protection of people, their property 
and the means of their livelihood is the sacred as well as legal 
duly of the state ‘servants. 3 

Maintaining Common Law 

The state was expected to maintain the common law as 
embodied in the ancient customs and usages of the land. In order 
to facilitate the state in conducting the judiciary functions, the 
law-givers divided legal disputes and allied problems under 
eighteen titles 1 which included economic problems relating to non¬ 
payment of debts, deposit and pledge, sale without ownership, 
concern among partners, don-payment of wages, n on-performance 
of agreements, recession of sale and purchase, disputes between 
the employer and the employee, adultery etc. A king was 
expected to investigate and settle himself or through learned 
Brsihmniias the above mentioned matters in conformity to the 
sacred law/ 

Upholding Social Order 

The third function of the state was the protection of the 
dhartna of the land, within the sphere of which both the state and 

■Saidore. op. rtf, p. 85, 
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the society moved, 1 According to Knu|i!ya F (he duty of the king 
consists in protecting his subjects with justice* as its observance 
leads him to heaven. A king upsetting the soctnl order proved 
the vanity of the royal sceptre (Janda). 1 Evidently, the king 
daring Maurynn period had tried to keep and regulate the 
vocational and professional traits assigned to the people of various 
varnas, guaranteeing, to a great extent the freedom from the 
state of occupational chaos. 

Promotion of Peoples' Welfare 

The ancient Hindu king was well aware of the concept of the 
1 Welfare State/ He knew the ideal that in the happiness of his 
subjects was hidden his happiness and in their welfare his wel¬ 
fare; whatever pleased him was not considered as good, but 
whatever pleased his subjects was considered as good for him. 1 
Similar setitimenu are voiced in the great epic Mahubhorata too,' 1 
Smftis have also put an effective check cm the rights of the king- 
They have noi hesitated in recommending punishment to kings. 
For his unjust acts, the king was to be punished with a fine equal¬ 
ling to a thousand times of whal it was otherwise recommended/ 

A close study of the observations, dealt with elsewhere in 
connection with the role of the state in the fields of trade, trans¬ 
port, communication, agriculture and bnd-nrvcnue T labour and 
social security and also with the management of currency and 
credit will reveal the fact that the state in ancient India always 
kept the concept of social welfare in view. Thus, in economic 
fields, we always find the state playing a key-role In directing and 
mobilising its resources and powers for the benefit of the people 
at large. 

Thus, the state regulated the whole of the economic world 
in a planned way safeguarding the interests of employers against 

■Aiyangfis, K.V, Ranfiaswami, Sam* Anpertr of Aw tent Indian Polity, 
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employee*, labourers against their masters, artisans against guilds, 
consumers against merchants and producers civilians against the 
army and cultivators and peasants against the land-owoers; and 
vice-versa. The evil-doers and defaulters were punished both 
corporally and financially. The state authorities were given clear 
warnings against the misuse of their posts and positions, \ he 
slate resources were exploited for social benefit. Land was given 
to needy cultivators with tax benefits, Kings, as wc see in the 
case of Rudradamana and KMravefa, remained interested in 
providing free or cheap irngaiion factlities to cultivators, Rock 
Edicts of Asoka and inscriptions of Juniigarh, Nasik and HithT 
gumpha are the testimony of the fact that the kings were devoted 
to the welfare of the people of their kingdoms. Price policy was 
so Formulated so as to give due cortsiderations to all the agencies 
of production* Co-operative works directed towards public utility 

were supplied with free materials by the stale, 

Socto-ethical welfare which directly or indirectly influences 
economic or material welfare was properly heeded to. The stale 
recognised its responsibility to the destitute and the diseasrd- It 
offered doles to the orphan^ the aged and the infirm, guaranteeing 
them The means to earn their livelihood. 1 It also supplied work 
to persons in temporary difficulty; its spinning department supplied 
cotton to women who had no gun rdf an s or the source of liveli¬ 
hood. and Inter collected the yarn after paying for it i« most res¬ 
pect able and modest manner 3 Persons embracing asceticism 
without making arrangements for their dependents were disallowed 
to do so. They were fined for such intentions. Similarly, a capable 
person found guilty nf neglecting his or her child, wife or husband, 
parents, minor brothers, sisters or widowed girls was punished 
with fines. 3 Evil practices and institutions like gambling, drinking 
and prostitution were also kept under strict control 
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Court of Wards 

A survey of the nature and scope of activities of the Maur- 
yan state shows that it was largely a 'welfare state,' It regarded 
ftselt at the trustee of the population as a whole and tried to 
harmonise the conflicting interests of its different classes. 1 Refere¬ 
nces are available or ;in institution, the analogy of which in modern 
times is the Court of Wards. While defining the duties of the 
ting, it was laid down that the king was personally responsible 
for attending to the business or minors, the aged, the helpless, and 
the women having no guardians.- 
11 is again slated that the division of property in inheritcnce 
was made when all the inheritors had attained majority. In case 
it was made before, the minors were not regarded as responsible 
for the payment of debts. The shares of minors were to be kept in 
the safe custody of the relatives of their mothers, or of aged gentle¬ 
men of the village, till they attained majority. 

Property, Tor which no claimant was found, rested with the 
king in his treasury. No doubt certain exceptions were there,® 

Manu lays down that a king shall protect the inherited pro¬ 
perty of a minor, until he has passed his minority. 1 He added 
(hat in similar manner the case of barren women, sonless persons, 
widows and deceased was to be taken. Relatives, appropriating 
the property of such females during their l ife-time, were punished. 
Finally, Manu recommended that the king should keep in his safe 
custody the property, the owner of which being anonymous, in 
his treasury for three years. If the property remained unclaimed 
duriDg this period, it was to be passed on to the treasury a* the 
property of the king, 5 

Thus, it may be seen that the itate during the period of our 
study was a welfare one. very keen in making the wheel of law, 
justice and protection moving. The injunctions laid down by law¬ 
givers were not mere theoretical but fuliy practised, as is gathered 
from the Rock Edicts of the great emperor Asoka, and also from 
various inscriptions depicting the contemporary state of affairs. 
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Constituents of (lie State 

Lite human body, the body-politic was supposed to possess 
various limbs (adgasl Every woslttwot iprakjti) was supposed 
to be at par in importance to others* their importance depend¬ 
ing upon the achievements obtained by them 1 However, there 
esists some difference in the nut ore of various constituents, though 
there esisis uo difference in their number which was seven. Kau(s- 
lya 3 states these constituents Syomin (kingli omdtyas (minister)* 
Jmapada (territory), Durga (forts), Kofa (treasury)* da$da (royal 
sceptre) and + mitra (allies). Manu s J cm the other hand describes 
jpdmirt (king)* amdtya (ministers) h puram (foris), rostra (territory), 
koja (treasury) dan da (Force) and suhfda (allies), 1 

Economic Role of Various Constituents 
Ancient Indian state, being a we I [are state* was actively eng- 


l tbhl f IX. 2W-7« 

,PfrnTHnrsf-w ffT vtarc* Prcfrfll steot: 

=f3f SfErflfli M J=r=rTtnt 11 M«p IX, 294, 

*Dt. A,5. Allcfcaf, While representing the Comparative importance or these 
cfinslilurnts, lays down: 

Of the seven coTUithuenls. tvtimin and amAtyai constituted the cenEral 
government, which exercised the Hwcrcisa powers and imparted the central 
unity. Xtiftrai darget bah and Jfcfljn cansuluted the resources of the stare. 
The stage of the tribal stale had tong passed, and so territory was regarded as 
an essential clement Of the stale. Forts and armed forces were vitally neces¬ 
sary to defend the very existence of the stale and so were regarded as hi 
essential constituent. The defence of the country and proper discharge of 
the constituent and minisiranl functions of the state required ample resources, 
end to fttfjta Is also regarded as Indispensable to the very existence of the state. 
The inclusion of tIs allies among the constituents of a stale ilrikes us rather 
strange- The existence of a stale, however, depends, ax contemporary history 
has been showing in a forcible manner, upon ilta seen ring a proper balance of 
power by making suitable a I Nances- A large number of small sut« existed in 
The Indian sub^oniincnip and our poliitcal thinkers felt that the existence of 
none could be guaranteed for a long lime unless a proper balance of power was 
secured by wise alliances. It is little surprising to note that population ai such 
is not mentioned as one of the constiluenli of the state; that was probably 
twcauie jt was realised tbal it was loo evident a Iruih lo be specifically 
mentioned. 
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aged In the material as well as the socio-ethical welfare of the 
community at large. Hence, the power and efficiency of these 
constitucDts were channelised for the best interest of the society in 
the economic as well os other sectors The king being the head of 
the state deserved the credit for such economic activities as he ad¬ 
ministered controlled and organised various constituents In order 
to maximise social welfare which was the order of the day. He 
budgeted the income and expenditure pattern of the state and kept 
strict watch over the trernsiny* Obviously, the study of the rote 
of treasury in the financial organisation of the state is a subject of 
prime importance which apart from the multifarious functions of 
other constituents, specifically, deals with pure economic activities 
related to public incomes and expenditures. 

Role of the Treasury 

The importance of the treasury (koftr), which was one of the 
seven pr&kftis of the state, was quite obvious. In his discussion on 
the relative importance of the pr&kftfs, Kauplya, differing from one 
of the earlier teachers, has expressed his opinion that the treasury 
was more Important than the army (daedt j), The latter can be 
raised and maintained only with the hefp of a well-filled treasury. 
Besides* It helps in the pursuit of dharma and kima. 1 

Kaufilya also states persons concerned with the treasury. There 
are references to nidhnyaka (treasurer), nibundhaka (prescrihcr), 
pratigrqhaka (receiver), daynkn (payer)* dipaka (person causing 
the payment), and several other servants holding lower posts. In 
case these officials were found guilty of telling a lie, or embezzle* 
men I or mis-use of government money K heavy punishments were 
Inflicted upon them. 5 There is also a reference to the officer named 
koiadhyaksa (treasury officer) who with the help of qualified 
persons admitted into treasury various gems and articles. 1 

Sources of Heremie and Expenditure 
Retenue pattern 

For a systematic and comprehensive account of revenue and 
expenditure pattern in ancient India, the study of Arthai&stfn is 

'Xatigle, R.P, p Kamil)a ArthaSditra, III. p. 1&9; AS, VUl, L 
•AS, V* 2. 
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obviously necessary. In connection with the duty or Samabartil i.c. 
the col lector-genera I p two types of classifications regarding stair 
revenue have been mentioned by Kau|ilya under the heads ayasa* 
ita and ayamukba . 1 

iyaiarlrai Seven types of incomes have beta shown under this 
head. 

L Durgai tt included twenty one items including items Idee tolls 
and fines. 

2* Ra^tra: tl included thirteen items, items in prominence being 
siia {produce from crown land?!, bhagft p bali. kara. vartanl (road- 
cess) etc, 

3. Ktaani; Under this head was shown the income from gold, 
silver, diamonds etc. extracted from mines. 

4. Setu: Five source of income including flower gardens, fruit 
gardens, vegetable gardens, fields where mfllavapa crop was grown, 
and wet fields were the subject-matter of this head. 

5. Van a" Jt included the income from game forests, timber 
forests and elephant forests- 

6. Viaji: It consisted income from eight types of herds. 

7. Vanikapalha: Two sources of income were narrated in con¬ 
nection with the trade routes viz, the land routes and (he water¬ 
ways. 

It rusy be noted that the head AytMt included sixty-seven 
items. 

The above sources are again reclassified under 
seven heads in the form of aynmukh r.e, source of income- These 
are (1) mulya, price realised by the sale of state goods, (2) bhilga* 
share of goods produced by the subjects. (3) vyaji. a lax imposed 
on all sales. (4) parigha H a khd of protective duty for safeguarding 
state goods. (5) kjpta, a fixed levy apparently the one charged at 
ports on river banks, (6) nipika, a surcharge on manufactures, and 
(7) atyays, penalties * 

At another place in Artha&Sstr&* we also come across a different 
classification where the superintendent of Ko^thagam (store-house) 
was to superv ise the following heads of income to the stale¬ 
ly STia (produce from crown lands), 

2* RasLnt (country-part) This comprised stem? given below; 
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to) Pinijaraka (Ut^es levied from the whole villages), 

(hj sa^bhaga, (one-sixth share of the produce), 

(c) senubhakta, (the provisions Tor (he army), 

(d) ball, 

(e) km. 

if) tmahga flaxes expressly collected on the occasion of the 
birth of the prince}, 

(g) psrsva (margin tax}* 

(h) pari hum k a (compensation levied in the shape of grains 
for any damage done by cattle to crops), 

(if aupuvumka (presentation made to the king}, and 

(j) kau^theyaka (the income from the king's store-house). 

3. Simhanika (income from state manufactories). 

4. Anyajata (income derived from accidental source^, 

5. Upas!bODa (recovery of past arrears). 

Speaking on these classifications, Dr. U.N* Ghosh a I lays down, 
"The truth is that the classification is not that of a scientific 
theorist, but that of a practical administrator. The various groups 
under which the revenue items are arranged, it will be noticed, 
refer to convenient jurisdictions or centres of collection. The 
technical sense in which the separate items arc used [ike-wise points 
to this nature of classification/' 1 

However, for a study of various items of income and expen¬ 
diture, it will be convenient for us to study these under the 
following heads: 

Sources of Revenue 

Different kinds of revenues are referred lo by !aw-giveri 
according to the conditions in which they prevailed. From an 
analysis of the sources of information of our period, it is revealed 
that the king was warned against fiscal tyranny which leads to 
popular discontent and outbreak of rebellion. Various sources of 
revenue are enumerated^ more important being: 

1. Land-tax of various forms: There were crown lands which 
were cither worked by hired labourers or fee out to tenants who 
got a share (normally one-half) of the produce. As regards other 


s €*hoihaJ r UiH, f Hindu Rriemtr p, 26. 

*AU.Q> 330. 
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lands, the king received o tax for protection ihough in some cases 
they were given to officials Tree of rent in lieu of service. The rate 
of tax was normally one-sixth of the produce. There were also taxes 
oo houses in cities, contributions levied for the maintenance of 
troops {probably at the time of an actual campaign)* and also 
special and occasional taxes such as those paid on the birth of 
prince. 1 

2. Duties on sales of goods in market and taxes on imports 
and exports. 

3. Road-cess, canal dues, terry-dues, tax on loads* various taxes 
levied by toll-houses, fee from pass-ports. 

4. Taxes levied on artisans, fishermen, prostitutes, gambling 
houses, wine bouses, slaughter houses, etc, 

5. Income derived from royal properties such as forests, mines 
and manufactories attached thereto, and the monopoly of salt 
and other commodities. 

6. Forced labour. 

7. Fines from law-courts, 

8_ Incomes from escheats, lost articles and, treasure trove. 
Emergency Finance 

In the chapter "Replenishment of She Treasury 1 * Kautifya- states 
certain measures, possibly intended Lo be used only in an emer¬ 
gency. Sudi measures bad been: 

L A levy on agriculturists ranging from one-fourth la oncthird 
of the produce according to their capacity, 1 

2, A pari of the excess produce was lo be paid to the state, if 
the slate happened to rnducc the cultivators for growing more by 
providing them grain and cattle. 


detailed analysis of Taxes and revenues, during ql it period of study, have 
been dot* at relevant places in ihi* work while dealing with She role of the 
state in various walks sf economic life. / 

*AS t V, 2- 

■t( wi5 recommended that people engaged in ihe construction of f oft tiki- 
lions, gardens* building, roads for riafTu:, colonLsaliun of wuto lands, esploi- 
Taii.on of mines, and formation of forest preserves for timber and elephants 
were la be kept aloof of such levy. Similar exempt ions were provided to 
people living on borders and those feeling short of subtiitcnce-resmuxcs 
ingeihcr with persons belonging io forest tribes and Binbmxnai (learned to 
lirt Vedaa). 
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3. A dcitiand of unc-sixth of forest and allied produce; one- 
half in ease the exploits t ron of ivory, skins or other articles was 
made without obtaining she license to dp so. 

4. Special taxes on trading concerns, artisans, work men, coo* 
kefs, prostitutes, dramatists etc. 

5. A levy on animal-breeders, ranging from half the stock of 
poultry and pigs to one-tenth of cattle, horses etc. 

6. Subscriptions from citizens and country people. Handsome 
donations from rich people. 

7. Some very dubious ways were recommended in this con¬ 
nection such as: 

(a) Carrying away of property of the society of heretics an d of 
temples, of a dead man or a man whose house was burnt* by spies 
under the guise of sorcerers. 

<_b| Carrying away of the property of religious institutions by 
the superintendent of religious institutions* 

(c) Setting up a god or an altar or similar other holy places of 
common faith and belief or causing panic by provoking ?he super¬ 
stition in various ways in order to exploit money from the people 
through spies under the guise of ascetics. 

(d) Carrying on of co-operative undertakings with wealthy 
merchants through guised spies and to rob their property m the 
time permits. 

There can be tittle doubt that the measures described ip this 
chapter are intended to be used only in emergency. B. Brel per, 
however, has argued that these are nut special levies, but the 
usual taxes normally received by the state {Kaufifya Sutdien, Hi* 
pp. 360-62), It b not possible to agree with the argument- The 
word used for the levies is prapaya, in the case of grams, ihe 
reference is to aiiisa, not bhaga, and the verb used is yacheta. 
These ate not words used in connection with ordinary revenue.,.-** 

It is not possible to look upon these measures ns normal sources 
of revenue. 1 

Booty in War 

One of the important items of revenue to the stale had been 
the booty in war* As regards booty* one sixth of the plunder 


L Kjua£Jt T op. dur. pp- 190-91- 
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worn to the king and the remaining was to go to free-hooters* 
according to valour and rank. But in plunder also, humane rules 
were to be observed and after the legitimate share was taken (for 
booty was held as victor's inherent right) the rest was left for the 
vanquished population. Besides* the booty, thus acquired, whs 
to be distributed among Brahman as and it was held as an act of 
highest righteous ness. Afier the war was over and t he victory 
was achieved the victor had to offer his homage to gods, to 
Brahman as and was to declare general indemnity and fearlessness 
and restore normal conditions as speedily as possible {Manu r Vlf. 
20 )p Even after pillage and plunder, the land of the people was 
to remain untouched and the king was to issue a proclamation* 
that with the cessation of war and aftermath, the people were 
quite free to persue their peaceful avocation of agriculture etc. 1 

In this way, it may be seen that army, which had been a major 
head of ihe state expenditure at times of victorious campaigns, 
was a colourful source of state income, 

Can&t\3 of Taxation 

Justice Lai ham of the High Court of Australia has defined a 
tax as "a compulsory exaction of money by public authority for 
public purposes enforceable by law and is not payment for ser¬ 
vices rendered/ In the words of SeJigman, it is a 'compulsory 
contribution from the persons lo the government to defray the 
expenses incurred in the common interest of all without reference 
to special benefits conferred. 1 

The term kara\ the exact connotation of which is the subject 
of academic discuss ion* has been discussed earlier ia chapter IV r 
On the basis of our study of the concept it may be said that the 
term comes very near to the modem term lax to n great extent. 
Tax entails a sacrifice on the part of the lax-payer. Hence, it rs 
necessary that certain rules or principles should be observed in 
order to minimise the burden of this sacrifice. 1 

Undra, Jtfffffcrtar of Wat and Peaee in Aw tent India, p, 69. 

"Fainaifc, K* M* Eeonamfr j. p 2&L 

*ln modem limes four canops ormeximi of raxaEiiin viz., of equal ily* of 
certainty, of eouvenknee and of economy have hern prescribed by Adam 
Smith. The inter wriren added in the fist amom of productivity, rtimidty, 
SJmpJicily and divcnUj. 
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The canons of taxation arc prescribed and classified by modern 
writers; but they were inherent in the tax-struct tire in ancient 

India. 

In connection with the canon of equality, Manti declares that 
the king should collect the tux taking into consideration various 
aspects affecting the profit and tax capacity of a taxpayer. 1 
Obviously, the slate afforded due consider;! I ion in assess rng the 
Ui capacity of the assessee. But no text of Manu can be held to 
imply this doctrine. The nearest approach to this" doctrine is 
made by MedMtifhi, the illustrious commentator on the Mann 
Samfiitd, who understands Mann (V[| t 128) to mean that there 
is no rule for fixing the taxes in the case of merchants’ profits, 
and that where the profits are large, even an excessive rate may 
be levied. 3 

As regards the principle of certainty, it may be mentioned 
that the state fixed the percentage of duties and revenues well in 
advance. The tax-payer was aware of the limit and quantum of 
lax. He had a knowledge whether he was to pay the tax in cash 
or in kind- Further, it was made very clear that the tax was to 
be on net profits and not on gross earnings. An article was to 
be taxed only once. 

The canon of convenience has found place in the ancient texts, 
ft was laid down that the tax might not happen to be oppressive 
and inconvenient to the lax-payer. Kuulilya states that the la* 
should be collected in it manner the ripe fruits are plucked from 
the gardens In case it is otherwise, the system will cause pro¬ 
vocation and will pave the path for the ruTn of the king. 1 Similar 
example is cited by Manu when he says: As the leech* the calf, and 
the bet take their food little by little, even so must the king draw 
from his realm moderate annual taxes. 4 The intelligent king, we are 

^ f^m^R ittfT W I 

cfmTR ^ irfflnrr m 

WFE%n fjhfT W *4^1 H * 

fT*TT%STT sjffc 4>^firdHdrf II A fan* VH, 127-2®. 

■ObMlWh U N,. p. 23. 
a .45 p V, 1 
VVfcw, VII, 129. 
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told, 1 should milk his kingdom on the analogy of the calf; when 
the calf is given nourishment, It grows strong nod is capable of 
enduring fatigue, but when the cow is milked too much the calf 
cannot perform any work; so docs a kingdom which is drained 
too much fail to perform any great service An observation of the 
contemporary lexis will reveal that Uie king was very cautious in 
adhering to the principle of economy in collecting the tax 1 
Knujitya 1 states that diminution of remission of taxes is conducive 
to financial property He farther lays down that obstruction, 
loan, trading, fabrication of accounts, causing the loss of revenue, 
self-enjoymentp barter and defalcation of state revenue by govern¬ 
ment servant are the causes that tend to deplete the treasury. Hence, 
whoever lessened a fixed amount of income or enhances the ex¬ 
penditure was guilty of causing the loss of revenue. A fine of four 
times the loss was imposed for such act on the defaulting govern¬ 
ment servant. 

In connection with the canon of productivity, cpigraphic re¬ 
cords of kings hkc As oka, Rudradamam, Kb fir vein, and also of 
the Sat a vah ana and K^ahariUa princes speak to us of rulers who 
tried to maximise the welfare of the people without imposing extra 
taxes. Although kauldya has stated a number of sources of state 
income, taxes viz., bhOga, ball, sulka and knra dominated the 
scene throughout the pages of ancient history of India. The state 
although had a fair knowledge of various items of ayaiarlra and 
ayamukha, still in practice there was a tendency to impose only 
very few taxes. The testimony of Gimara inscription of Rudra- 
dumana proves our contention to a great extent. Kj unity a tells 
us regarding the productive aspect of the revenue collected. The 
Samaharta was entrusted with the work of preparation of plans 
for profitable and productive works out of the amount collected 
by him. 1 

The tax system of ancient India had been clastic. During the 
Course of oar study, wc have analysed the relationship between 
the terms bhagti and ttfdL Similarly, we see that the land tax which 
is an inelastic item in modern days, appears to possess some elasti¬ 
city in ancient period. We come across various rates of land 
revenue and also a high rate of revenue during Lhe period of 

*AS t u* a, 


ijUM t Xtl, B7. 20 - 21 . 
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emergency, us slated by Kau Lilya. The maxim of Man a [VII. 127) 
which refers to the mode of levying the taxes according to the 
conditions of market etc., also Indicates the aspect of elasticity. 

The entire framework of Kaufciiiya tax-system appears to be 
a bit complex. However, I he tax system as described by Smfils 
and epigraph ic records* is quite simple and understand able. We 
need nut contradict the existence of the Canon of diversity in 
ancient Indian tax-stmetnre as we find Kautilya advocating sixty- 
seven Hems of state income. 1 

Thus, we see that the ancient political thinkers were aware of 
the various principles ol taxation which have been advocated by 
the modem economic is. Of very few canons, we find direct refer¬ 
ences but while studying the ancient period, we have to exploit the 
sources of our study in all possible directions, and hence, we may 
conclude that the tax-system of our ancients was quite reasonable, 
rational, convenient, clastic and appealing. 

Pattern of Expenditure 

Like taxation, public expenditure was also based on certain 
canons. The state existed for the welfare of the people and the 
justification of state expenditure was sought in the benefit of the 
community. The Greek writers (Strabo, XV, 1.50) and the records 
of A-soka (/?£, ii; f*£* VII) introduce us to the expenditure of vast 
amounts on irrigation, roads, establishment of hospital and other 
public works- According lo Mann (IX, 304-5 ), the king should 
take upon himself the office of Indra and as Jndra sends copious 
rain during the four months of t3ie rainy season, even so lie should 
shower benefits on his kingdom. 11 

Kaujilyn talks about two kinds of expenditure —daily expendi¬ 
ture, and profitable expenditure. Accordingly, what was continued 
every day was daily and whatever was earned once in a fortnight, a 
month, or a year was termed as profitable. Whatever was spent on 
these two heads wa* termed as daily expenditure and profitable 
expenditure respectively.* 


*A$, n t 3. 

WfaET, N.N., Public Expenditure in AriritW Mb, IIH t VoL XUL PL IH 
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VysLya, sarlra: KaufiJya, like lyaAafffti also refers to vyayasarlra 
comprising items of state expenditures, 1 ! 

As protection had been the principal function of the state, a 
high percentage of the income was spent on the forces of the state, 
Wc can have a fair idea in this connection from Sukrumtl* 
although of very Jate origin a ad in no way connected with the 
period of present study. 

According to the Sukrmttt* the state income was to be spent as 
follows: 11 

1. Fighting forces (baJam) 50% 

2- Charity and donation* (danam) 8f% 


*. a s, it, 6 

fOn this basis Di. U,N. Ghushal gives flic I ise or ihe fallowinjg ei£h[cert 
items; 

I. WhiL i$ required for worship ol jjchii and manes; 

X Wfoai is given b present on occasions of auspicious prayers by ltie 
pries ti i 

1. The royal seraglio: 

4- The royal kitchen, 

5, Expenses for enjoyincni of messengers; 

6, The royal s| ore-house. 

7, The armoury; 

8* The warehouse for merchandise; 

9* The storehouse for the forest-produce; 

10, Hie stale workshop; 

11, Forced labour ivi&fij, 

12, Mjunirauicc nf infantry; 

11- Maintenance of cavalry ; 

14. Maintenance of chariot; 

IS- Maintenance of elephants: 

16. The stale herds; 

17. Preserves for wild and domestic animals, brads, and snakes; and 
J3- Storing places for wood and hay’ 

. r —Hindu Revenue Sysirm t p, U3. 

t, 631-J5; Alumni, I It Wit, 

“furnished two seemingly huso insistent sbmdards. .Li wifi 

be noticed that the two standards differ area 11 y. In the former, the military 
expenditure forms only 25 per cent, of ihc tvnmn* while in the latter it 
amounts ta 5XS per cent. The altotment for charity and reaming is a teller 
over 4 p.c. jo the first And only 2,4 p„ c P in the second schedule. The cost of 
administration is set at 12 p.c. af the revenue in Ihe former, and ai only 3,6 pc. 
in ihe latter,’ *-—-Aiyangar, AET, pp, 119-2(1. 

*fbid, Altckar, Qp. cif, p> 288, 
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3, People {prakftayab} 

4. Civil administration {ailhilcarina^) 

5. Privy purse (atmabhoga) 

6, Reserve Fund (kn$a). 

Defence and Fighting Forces {Batem) 

Fn the list of expenditures, Kautilya p narrates the maintenance 
of four-fold army as important heads of slate expenditures, Huge 
amounts were spent For the protection of the country. Forts were 
constructed* armies were supplied with arms* ammunitions and 
training facilities. Armoury had been a perpetual item of expendi¬ 
ture. A large percentage of the state income also was shared bj 
spies, who remained busy in clearing the thorns both internal and 
external. 

Chit Administration 

It was expected of a kfng to look after the disbursement of 
funds daily. 1 In accordance with the requirements of his fort and 
country parts, the king was to fix under one-fourth of the toial 
revenue the charge or maintaining his servants, It wish is duty 
to look after the bodily comforts of his servants by providing such 
emoluments as can infuse in (hem the spirit oi enthusiasm to work. 
He was not supposed to violate the course of righteousness an 
wealth." 

Some aspects in this connection arc as under: 

(i) The sacrificial pnesis (rtvjg), the teacher, the minister, the 
priest fpurohlt), the commander of the army, the heir apparent 
prince* the mother of the king, and the queen each were to receive 
48,000 panas per annum. 

(ii) The door-keeper, the superintendent of the harem, the com¬ 
mander (pfiiSstfa)* ihe coTTcctor-gcceral and the chamber am 
were each to receive half of the above amount, 

(iii) The prince, the nurse of the prince, the chief constable 
{nay aka), the officer in charge of the town (p*ni»)* the super an 
endenioflaw or commerce (vyiVfthErilC*), the sirpennten cut o 
manufactories (kannililtik*), members of the council of mmvtxn. 


8*% 
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the siipcrintandems of country parts and of boundaries were to 
reed ve 12 .ADO pan as pe r an nu m * 

(M The chief of military corporations* the chiefs of elephant, of 
horses, of chariots and of infantry and commissioners fpndcftlrah) 
were paid S F 000 papas, 

(v) The superintendent of infantry, of cavalry* of chariots and 
of elephants, the guards of timber and elephant forest* were paid 
4.000 punas, 

fr*) The chariot driver, the physician of the army, the trainer 
nf horses, the carpenter, and the rearer of animals were to 
receive 2 T ft0O paras annually. 

(vii) The foreteller, the reader of omens, the astrologer, the bard T 
the reader of Purges, the story-1 el ter. and all superintendents 
were to receive l t 000 punas. 

fviii) 500 panas per annum were paid to trained soldiers, aocoti- 
ntatus and bookkeepers; 250 panas to musicians, 120 to artisans 
and petty carpenlers- and ^0 parias to servants ineharge of 
quadrupeds and bipeds, workmen doing miscellaneous works, 
royal attendants and body-guards and forced labourers. A 
messenger was to receive 10 to 20 punas per yojana he travelled 
according to the work entrusted to him. 

Similar remuneration were recommended for spies or various 
kinds, village servant* (gritcnabtiftaka). poisoners. mend lean I 
womeu etc. 

(ix) The sons and wives of servants died while on duty were 
entitled to get subsistence and wages. Favour was shown io infants, 
nged and diseased person* Icfaftd to the deceased servanl. Slate 
aid was given lo servants on occasions of funerals. sickness^ 
or childbirth. 

The payment of these emoluments In case or kind, depended on 
the existing conditions. 

(%) Training facilities and armoury were provided free of charge 
to servants employed in the defence of kingdom. 

Smjtis 1 also give some account regarding the scale of remu¬ 
neration to the servants of the king, Accoidingly, women employ¬ 
ed in the royal service and servants employed in menial services 


’Aim, V|| p US-6, 
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were paid daily in proportion in their position and work. These 
references are dEscribed by an authority thus: 1 

The lowest class;—one pan a a clay + one drona measure of arnin 
every month, and one clothing every six months. 

The highest class—Six panas a day, 6 dropas a monlh T atid 
si* clothes every six months, 

Minn 1 also lays down the scale oT remuneration payable to 
officers in charge of local administration. We have discussed over 
this problem in Chapter IV nf this work, 

With the reference of Mann (VIJ, 126) may be compared the 
scale of 60 pa^as for one adhaka measure fn Art&aiWnP {V B 3). 

Religious, EecUsiastkai and Welfare Activities 
*'There is no higher duty than the welfare of the whole world. 
And what little effort l make what is it for—(in order) that I may 
be free from debt to the creatures, that I may render some happy 
here and they may gain heaven in the next world/** was the motto 
before the great emperor Asoka. After this great emperor, 
his mission did not altogether go into oblivion. In Wilnda 
Pijnha, we find the sovereign overlord gaining the favour nf the 
people by the four elements of justice viz, liberal it y p affability* 


p, m. 

*Mm i* VII. 1119, 

‘The question whether these payments were annual nr monthly has become 
a moot point wilh the scholars Dr. SJlarfLMhasIn (A ¥, V, 3; Eng Trans,, 
5th Ed. p. 270) and Prof. Bnjingrain (Mneiplti af Eronamirt, p, 114 fTj hold 
lhat ihe salaries referred to in the ArthalAtinr were made annually to ihe 
government servant*, Dr. N.N, Law (IRQ* J0J9. p. 7Sik however, d«i sc* 
agree with this view. According t& him, the minimum wage stated by 
Kauplye is 60 pianos which can be equivalent to only I Hdhaka or 32 of 
era in and thh, he adds, can hardly be a living wage even for a mnnlh. Me 
justifies hii conclusions in [he light tjf the statement made by Kiugftyii tluU »iw 
salaries referred lo weald keep the employees contented and beyond any 
further temptation. However, a happy solution lo Him riddle bos recently 
been found by G. Hurlhar Sistri. who on the authority of ibe ancient 
ia distort commentaries on tbe Afthnitlsfra t lakes tbcyf salaries as annual hut 
far [her add* On cogent ground that It appears lhat payments W'ere frude 
monthly and on officer of the top rank recdhmd 4„0flQ pann and b “^fvant of 
the lowest order I ranai per month- (Kher, N-N-, op. ri/, p, 313). 

VI. Bhandnrkar, D. R r| AtoU> p. 27?. 
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justice aad impartiality. 1 Maciu- advocated that a king should 
seek with the help of his army that which he had pot (yet) gained, 
he should protect whatever he had gained; and he should increase 
in whatever he had protected. He should liberally bestow these 
on worthy men. 

Thus the main ideals before the ancient rulers had been the 
protection and the welfare of the people, which was done by 
religious, ecclesiastical and welfare activities. We have already 
seen how the orphan, the crippled, the old and the inflrms* the 
widows and the guardian[en women* the miserable*, the diseased, 
the destitute and the like were properly helped and heeded to by 
the state in all possible ways* The epigraphic records tell us that 
Asolca appointed special officer named Dharmarnnhamatra Tor 
this purpose. 

We have also seen that revenue-free lands were given to per¬ 
formers of sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and to those 
Seamed in the Vedas; also to persons of great utility which included 
superintendents, accountants, go pas and sthunfkas (local officers), 
veterinary surgeons, physicians, horse trainers and messengers.® 

Quoting a number of sources, Narendranath Kher 1 has tried 
to prove that the religious and ecclesiastical activities of the state 
were very prominent. The rulers in ancient India spent a fairly 
large amount on ihis item. There are numerous references of 
gifts and charities to the Brahmans, Buddhists, hermits and even 
householders. 

We learn that an the great horse sacrifice of Pusyamitm Suriga, 
thousands of Brahman as were invited and lavishly rewarded by 
gifts. The king KMra vein of Chet a dynasty in the I Oth year of 
his reign spent a hundred thousand coins to pay homage to the 
memory of the former kings of Kaliftga.,_,The NMik and Kiirtc 
Buddhist InscEiptlons of Usavadatn, son of Dimka and son-in-law 
of Nahapu.ua (jE7 v VIII) b record that he used to feed through-out 
the year a hundred thousand of Brahman^ 1 

l Mmda m Chapter, VU + J. 

Tftrf rafrs zxm <of ^rtr fcftrfo n mm. vil, ipi. 

MS* II. J.S/Li.Vil, 119, 
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The royal procession of Chandragupta Maurya* as told to 
tia by Greek writers, was seen at its best on religious occasions. 
\t included mnity elephants adorned with gold and silver, four- 
horsed chariots, attendants carry ing various vessels of gold and 
copper set with precious stones; wild beasts such as buffaloes* 
leopards, tamed lions* and varieties of birds. Cbandragupta’s 
palace was In keeping withal! its paraphernalia and pcgcantry. It 
was adorned with gilded pillars clasped all round with a vine embo¬ 
ssed in gold and decorated with silver images of birds. 1 The inscri¬ 
ption of Hfithlgumphn. singing the glory of king Kbaravela, also 
gives us an idea about the festivities. 1 The Greek writer Strabaeus 
informs us regarding the construction of monasteries by the state. 1 
Thus, we see the wheel of religion and welfare moving right from 
Asoka to Rudradamana, Huvj'ska* 1 Kh a rave la and U$avadata, 

Privy-Fur se 

Sukra testifies that one-twelfth of the state revenue was reserved 
for the atmabhoga (personal expenditures) of the king. At another 
place, in some varied circumstances, he gives the percentage 
to the total revenue as 1 S. = However, we am not much concerned 
with this data as the work is of a very late period and In no way 
represents the position of our period. 

The amount of privy-purse was used for the health and 
happiness of the king and his family. Due consideration to tlie 
materia! and immaterial aspects of life was given as we see Kau- 
rilya recommending the Icing to attend to the business of gods, 
heretics, learned Brahman as, cattle* sacred places, the minor!, 
the aged, the afflicted, the helpless, and of women in his personal 
capacity,* The great emperor A^oka did not cane much about 
his privy-purse. He thought himself the father of his subjects. 
He says: 11 All men are my children, and, jusl as J desire for my 
children that they may obtain every kind of welfare and happi¬ 
ness both in this and the nest world, so do 1 desire for all men.' 

*AJU t pp. 6€^7. 

•Sebel inscriptions, p. 206 U 

•CAL P. *22. 

4 In his Maihuri Inscription, Huvisfcj hjs the credit of maintaining the 
hungry, the thirsty and site dralitute. 
l Sukra, IV. 1.24, 
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But, perhaps, the moat vivid picture about the use of the 
Icing’s privy purse for the welfare of his subjects may be drawn 
from the Junagarh inscription of Saka Mahoksatrapa Rudra- 
(Jamana. It tells us that the treasury of this ruler overflowed 
with the excess of gold, silver, diamonds, beryls and jewels 
from the properly acquired bait, bhjga and sulfca. It adds that 
he constructed the famous dam or the Su durian a lake out of his 
own treasury without burdening his subjects with fcara, vi?;i and 
prepay a, 1 

In this way. it may be seen that the ancient rulers spent their 
privy-purse in the right and fruitful direction. 

Reserves 

The ancient Indian state was in a practice to maintain reserves. 
These reserves were brought forward for future, 5 Ratify a lays 
down that the Superintendent of Storehouse is expected to keep 
half of his stock in reserve for meeting Tutu re emergencies and 
spend the remaining half only 3 I a this way. we see that the state 
was aware of future responsibilities and liabilities and maintained 
reserves for the welfare and safeguards of the country in order to 
meet casual asd emergent demands. 

Pfajiai'Qg tii Ancient [otlia 

Planning is the slogan of our time, the talk of today and the 
need or the hour. The growing emphasis on economic security 
and material welfare has made 'planning’ the sine qua non o? 
modern economic organisation. Indeed, as Robbins puts it, 
“planning is the grand panacea of our age.*'t But let it be 
known that the concept of planning is not something entirely new 
to our times. It had been in vogue in some measure for times 
immemorial. Modern planning, however, has a special conno- 
talion, in so far as it signifies a particular type of organisation 
obtaining in a certain walk of life. It involves the fixation of 
certain targets for production performance and the execution of 
plans inevitably necessitates governmental control in a large measure. 

' ei , vm. 6. 

ms.h.4. 

■JMd, EL 15. 

‘Robbins, Lionel, Economic Planning and International Order, p. J, 
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Planning as such* was in vogue at all stages b ancient India. 
Theu if was manifested in some degree at all stages of economic 
activities, viz,; 

Village and Town Planning 

The state had a scheme for the settlement of population in 
villages as well as ja town*. For the settlement of immigrants 
from foreign countries and the surplus population of thickly popu¬ 
lated centres, villages were planned either on new sites or on old 
ruing. It was planned that TOO lo 500 families were to reside in 
the newly set up village, the area and the boundary of such 
villages were to be defined in advance. Rules were laid down for 
the allotment and confiscation of lands* construction of hoEy and 
co-operative undertakings und the conditions under which cerLain 
specified projects were favoured with remiss ion & and rebates by 
the state. In similar ways pasture lands, various kinds of forests* 
factories to manufacture commodities from various forest 
produce and other items were chalked out and launched into 
action. 1 

KaufiJya mentions about a number of aspects of town plan¬ 
ning, Accordingly, royal roads were opened in a newly construc¬ 
ted town as per plan. Chariot roads* rojal roads and roads leading 
to various country parts, gardens* forests, military stations etc M 
were constructed. Provisions for the settlement of the people of 
various vargas were kepi in view and accordingly sites were 
reserved For the people, guilds und corporations, temples of 
deities etc.* in several corners according to their socio-economic 
status.- References arc also available about plans for various 
buildings like shops and storehouses. 1 

The account of Mcgasthenese about the city of Pi tali put ra and 
of Mih'ndO'Panfta about that of Sagila is an evidence or a welh 
chalked out city planning in India during the period of our study 
which had come down as heritage from proud architects belonging 
to Indus valley civilisation. However, Afffinda Panha gives us a 
dear indication of city planning. The architect of a city* when 
he wants to- build one, first dears the sites of the town, and then 
proceeds to get rid of all the stumps and thorny brakes, and thus 

n* L 

a JMr,4* 
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makes it level, and only then docs he lay out the streets and 
squares, and cross roads and marker places, and so build the 
city . 1 

Tints, we see that the const me lions in ruraJ as well as urban 
areas were suitably planned by the state in collaboration with 
local officers and the people concerned. 

War ami Post-war Planning 

The king was expected to make war, post-war and other plans 
in dun consultations with his minblers. According to Mann, he 
was to consider with them daily the ordinary business referring 
to peace and war, the administrative subjects, the revenue affairs, 
the defence policy, and the sanctification of his gains . 1 

In order to plan war, forts were built at key places of strategic 
importance. According to Kamilya k on all the four quarters of 
the boundaries of the kingdom, defensive fortifications against 
the enemy in war was to be constructed on grounds naturally best 
fitted for the purpose. Such fortifications might be of water, 
of plain, of mountain, of desert or of forest as might be the need 
of the hour. Treasury was to be kept in the centre* Ditches were 
to be dug, brakes were to be laid, ramparts were to be erected and 
parapets of odd or even numbers were to be built. Secret roads 
were to be constructed for emergencies, and provisions for guards 
and spies were to be laid down , 3 

Many also talks about different krnds of forts mentioned by 
Kaufilya- He prefers hill-fort and hence tells that a king should 
make every effort to secure a hill Tort as it is distinguished by 
many superior qualities* It was laid down that such forts were 
to be supplied with weapons, money, grain, beasts of burden 
and also with Bnlhmnna^ artisans, engines, fodder and water 
resources * 1 

The war plans of 3 king were to be kepi strictly confidential. 
Manu lays down that a king should plan hts undertakings pati¬ 
ently like a heron, powerfully like a lion, resourcefully like a wolf 
and relreatfully like a hart / 1 Further, it is laid down that as 
the weeder plucks up the weeds and preserves the com, in similar 


1 SBE, XXXV, p. «, 
*Afan, VII, 56 r 
*AS t It, 3. 
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manner the kins was expected to protect his kingdom by destroy¬ 
ing his opponents l 

The Jaw-givers have also dealt in detail die plan as regards 
encamping and organising the army and also conducting the 
offensive and defensive operations about which we are concerned 
less. After the war was over measures were taken to stabilise the 
economy of ihe conquered country. 2 

On the basis of the information collected from Kauiilya and 
other law-given, it is now certain that our ancients knew the 
principle and practice of economic planning. 3 This argument is, 
however* not accepted by a section of scholars.* It is true that 
there is no precis similarity between the planning of the modern 
times and that of the ancient But to say that the approach of 
Kauidya was to plan for control only as against the modern ideo¬ 
logy to plan for development will be inappropriate, A dose study 
of the Arthasastra (Book 11), gives an ample evidence that the 


1 M*t, VII, 110. 

a Measures are discussed earlier In this Chapter Under the head ‘'Booty in 
Wh." 

■Brckoer, K&ijtlfv Sfudieii, III. pp> 559-60. 

l Krcm Lius picture of a rigid cunlrol of the entire economic hfe m the simc. 
UrcL'cr hav drawn ihe conclusion that it presuppasti economic planning by 
the stale ami that E here fore we have in (he tent a description of whai may be 
called a planned economy. He [limits EtuiE such planning is msdumd by 
Lhc very circumstances that prevail m India, particularly the factors of climate 
and nature. And he points out that there is no trace of such a planned eco¬ 
nomy in European theories until recent limes [Kutiftiya $twiicn< HI. pp. 360-S2>, 
tri a review of BreLi^r't work, B. K- Sarkdr ban contended that economic 
planning is modern,, post-war (posE-J9lS) P and was not and could nOi have 
been thought of by Svausilyn- He has charged Brcloer with using a common¬ 
place category 'economic planning 1 without distinguishing its old and new 
contents [fHQ+ XL, 1935, p, 347), it must be conceded that modem economic 
planning has to be distinguished from the kind of planning visualised in ihji 
[cxi, in the farmer * the state fixes a plan for economic development spread 
over a certain number of years, lay* down priorities in die mailer of develop¬ 
ment, allocates resources in men and caplin! in accordance with these priorities 
nod watches aver the progress of the plan ip the various fields from year to 
year. In the ArihasJjIra. we do not find inch things. What plan lElere is 
appears only in conned ion with the preparation of the budget and the fixing 
or quantum of revenue mainly Eo ensure the recovery oJ tfiLi revenue. The 
emphasis in modern planning Li on development, that in AsrihoUjira is on 
control. —Kangle, pp. eft, p. 1PI. 
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Maury an state was fully aware of economic planning. In fact, the 
entire approach of KatJ|iiyu was not only a state of economic 
planning and control but also of a socio-political formation which 
has no parallel in modern times, 

Welfare State 

Summing up the role of the state in ancient India, it may 
be said that it had remained completely vigilant as regards the 
plan and control of the socio-economic activities under its sway. 
Exclusive monopoly in forestry, mining, fishing sod ferrying was 
enjoyed by it. besides control and participation in other sectors 
in a well-regulated manner, presealing the case of a state which 
may io modern sense be termed as ‘Mixed Economy.' The contem¬ 
porary state was directly and indirectly engaged in the well-being 
of the people in social, political, agricultural, industrial, commer¬ 
cial and other walks of human activities, [t distributed plots 
of land to landless and deserving cultivators providing them sources 
to enhance and speed up production; it looked after the orphans, 
the dLteascd, the poor, the destitute, the disabled, the unemployed 
and similar other mal-adjusted people; it, in very modes! and pious 
manner, guaranteed livelihood to females who had been widows, 
barren or without any subsistence, Hospitals, both for human 
and animal sufferers, were set up. Trees were planted, rest-houses 
buiit and wells dug along road-sides for the caravans of passengers - 
Officers were appointed for the checking and supervision of coins 
and weights and measures. Prices and profits were fixed by ihc 
state taking into consideration the social as well ns the economic 
factors then prevailing. Markets were supervised so that the evil 
practices of hoarders, protil-m oncers. tax-evaders and adulterers 
might effectively be curbed. Fiscal policy was declared! from time 
to time safeguarding the interests of ihe country. Tax system was 
progressive, convenient, elastic and economic. Most of the stale 
revenue was spent on the well-being of the people in a planned 
and systematic way. The concept of ‘Welfare State* is enshrined 
in !bc constitution of free India, and it had been an oft-repeated 
slogan of politicians and planners. But the concept in no way is 
new to the people of India whose bosoms are full of sweet memo¬ 
ries of kings like Rama, Yudhiffhira, Asofcu and Vikramaditya. 
Those days have passed leaving traces behind them for us to look, 
judge, understand and to act upon the venues suggested by our 
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ancient forefathers and law-givers, so that we Indians who are 
proud preservers of o sir lost glory, culture and civilisatJon could 
pave path in the march or our future development in the light of 
fresh breezes of knowledge and practice in the socio-economic, 
political and techno log real fields. 

™ aw ^ ftnepror: i 
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The Ptriad of Study 

The Period op study f.e. 200 bc to 2DQ ad fias been marked 
with a significance that ft wa* a period, of influx of races of migra¬ 
tory character to India. Driven from their original homes, shortly 
after the extinction of Mauryan Empire, these foreign tribes, which 
consisted of the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Pahalavas and the Kusa- 
nas, dominated the political scene of Jndia, one after another, and 
kept under their sway the North-Western region of the country 
while the Ccniral and Eastern parts were ruled by the powerful 
£urtgas followed by the KAnvayartas. In the South-West region 
Satavahann rulers justified their existence for a period extending 
over two centuries, while in fcdihga, the glorious Chela prince 
Khar vela was the supreme ruler, fn the extreme South* the 
contemporary Tamils witnessed the glories of the Cbola T the 
Chera and the Pufldya kings, men lionable among them being rulers 
like Kan kid, Tondaimaa, Llandrriiiyan, Imaryavarnmhan* Nendun- 
jeral, Mudikudumi Pcruvaludi and Nedujncliyan. The existence 
of king Vikramaditya of Ujjalyini is again a subject of historical 
importance during this period. 

Thz Purport of Study 

A study of the econiinciic conditions of this period is significant 
in that different types of administrative systems existed during 
the period manifesting themselves in different types of economic 
and administrative organisations. The ruler of Indian origin follo¬ 
wed a monarchical pattern of central administration while the 
alien tribes adhered to the system of Satrapis, every Mnhuk^sirapa 
ruling conjoinliy with a ruler or lower order viz.. Ksatrapa, The 
republic stales like the M a lavas and the Yaudheyas want tempo* 
rartly into oblivion bowing down before ihe forces of Mauryan 
imperialism. 
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Today. India is passing through a similar phase of transition 
when the Western ideas and achievements are knocking at the 
doors of Indian culture, as a result of British rule in Indian sub¬ 
continent. Though the conditions between two phases differ 
considerably, the ancient one shows the path following which 
modern India can make rapid strides in the fields of science and 
technology without losing her old hut fundamental values. 

So far as the practical side of the Study is concerned, the 
subject is chosen not only to dispel the common feeling that 
'economics is a modern science of comparatively recent growth 
and alien grafts,* but also to show how profound, how suggestive, 
how closely akin to modern ideas on the subject were the econo¬ 
mic ideals and objectives of Indian savants of thousand or years 
ago; how appropriate and effective the solution they advised in the 
circumstances then prevailing. 1 

The purpose of the study is also to review some recent works 
on the subject in the light of fresh investigations and sources 
of information so (hat a comprehensive and coherent light on 
the economic organisation of the so-called 'Dark-Age' of the 
Indian history may be thrown. An attempt has been made to 
show how the economic and social Institutions of ancient India 
had been able to dominate the cultural and commercial scenes in 
international affairs. 

Sorio-Etantimtc Relationship 

Economic conditions and problems are closely interwoven with 
social factors like caste, creed, religion, customs and tradilions. 
An important characteristic of Indian history, which distinguishes 
it from that of other nations, is its sociocultural traditions which, 
throughout the pages of history, have remained a living pheno¬ 
menon. Many of our economic plans have railed in the absence 

of a harmonious correlation with socio-culUirnl factors. Ancient 
Indian law givers maintamed a synthesis between the social and 

economic forces and hence there was an effective correlation 
between consumption and production patterns ot the people who 
happened to pass through the phase of a regulated living. 

Though the soc to-religious image of our ancients has con¬ 
siderably changed with the passage of time and circumstances. 
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still ihe governing forces have maintained their sway till this 
day and they are expected to travel in futurity too. Varna* have 
no doubt weakened their grip, the caste system, its offspring, is 
still there in its complex form affecting the socio-economic set-up, 
despite many attempts by the Government of Free India to do 
away with its evils. Religion, backed by motive forces of senti¬ 
ments attached to it, has been able to influence the look-outs 
and out-looks of the communities, the partition of India being 
one concrete example. But despite diversities in castes, languages 
races and religions, culture has remained one Cementing force in 
maintaining the unity among the teeming millions of India since 
the dawn of human civilisation in this subcontinent- No doubt, 
certain institutions such as ds ramus have gone into oblivion still 
their remnants may be seen in various forms like one of Sad has 
who number in millions putting a serious quest ion-mark in our 
economic framework- The systems of householderahip and joint- 
family continue in some measure despite various jerks and jolts 
caused by the changing pattern of society as a result of contact 
with the West and the Western ideologies, 

In the light of such social links between the ancient and 
modern India, the present study of the economic conditions of 
ancient Indian people has been undertaken. In order to make 
planning for economic development successful, it js necessary to 
keep in view various social aspects, religious and philosophical 
bias and cultural traditions existing in the country at any time. 
The present study of economic organisation of ancient India has 
a justification from this point of view. 

Physical Environments 

Besides political and social backgrounds, physical environ¬ 
ments have also affected the ancient economic scene. More or 
less, the physical conditions had remained the same as they are 
today; the mighty Himalayas in the north as an eternal and proud 
sentinel contributing much to the climate and the soil of the 
nation; the great and fertile plains of the north watered by the 
great rivers—the Gauges and the Indus and their colourful tribu¬ 
taries: the plateaus of Malwn and the Deccan with their black 
cotton sod; and the coastal strips, rich in corals, couch-shells, 
pearls and fisheries* all time inching the sea-vent liters* In thee 
similar circumstances* the Indian of today, who also is the product 
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of his environments, can learn much as to how his fore-fathers 
happened to tread in the then circumstances and how did they 
solve their problems in the socio-economic areas of life- A peep 
into our hoary past reveals that India enjoyed & key position in 
the Eastern Hemisphere due to her physical situation, climate and 
soil- She had been the richest nation next to Rome in the world 
then—PJiny sings, every year draining the gold from the latter— 
Pliny weeps. By a dose analysis of these situations, a rational 
Indian will regain the ways and means to attain his Just glory. 
India, was rich and is destined to be rich but she will remain poor 
so long as Indians do not follow the fundamentals of old heritage 
and adhere to the means and methods through which our ancients 
moiled and toiled, no. doubt the modern knowledge and achieve¬ 
ments of venturous experiments of the West should be given due 
respects as our ancient forefathers did in contemporary conditions. 

Economic Philosophy 

One fundamental object of ancient Indians had heed to achieve 
the fourfold aims in life i.e. four puru$arthns of d harm a, urtha, 
klma and ntofcsa, Out of these, art ha was regarded as of prime 
importance as on it depended the two aims—dharma and klma. 
In order to attain this aim, a householder had to learn various 
sciences according to his van}* and social status. 

The sciences in ancient India hud been divided in four 
categories viz,, auviksiki, trayi* varla and dun damn, 1 In these, 
varta was of special significance covering the scope of economic 
science by Including agriculture, trade and cattle-breeding as its 
subject-matter* In course of time, money-lending was also added 
to it. 

Correlation between Agriculture and Industry. As a first con¬ 
stituent of Vitlft, agriculture was placed as the main occupation 
of India during the period of our study. Some scholars hold that 
South India was more industrialised while the North was based 
essentially on Agriculture* But such a contention is, however, not 
correct because refer cnees are available to prove that North India, 
in no wuy, lagged behind in industrial development as compared to 
South India, On the other hand* references prove thal the kings, 
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both of the South as well as of the North, drew a major part of 
their revenue from agriculture. 

The agricultural produce during the period of our study was 
the same us ts grown in India today. The techniques of culti¬ 
vation weft, however, indigenous and crude, Still, the state was 
particular about providing agricultural facilities like irrigation and 
seeds or high quality to cultivators, it was keen in enhancing agri¬ 
cultural production.' References regarding the e ranls mid endow¬ 
ments of plots of cultivable land to cultivators have occurred in tbe 
ancient texts. 

Form of Agriculture {Land Ownership and Management} 

Land survey and measurement was a common feature in 
ancient India, The stale maintained adequate records of lands 
which enabled the state in deciding land-disputes. The ownership 
of land has been a controversial problem. Writers, modern as 
well as ancient, differ considerably about the exact nature of 
ownership or land i.e. whether the land in ancient India was 
under private or communal or royal ownership. So Tar as argu¬ 
ment favouring communal ownership of land were concerned, 
ancient references give the testimony of communal or collective 
cultivation of land rather than the communal ownership. Thus, 
the case of those who argue in favour of communal ownership of 
land in ancient India has m> justification. For the communal 
cultivation of land, it may be said that such cultivation was 
possibly done on land owned by private individual-; or by the 
State. 

On the basis of references laid down by ancient law-given 
modern scholars have, interpreting them on iheir own accord, 
argued either in favour of ownership or land by private owners" 
or by the state. 1 As against this, the present study has been done 
on the basis of historical and economic consideration 1 Political¬ 
ly, India during the ancient period had been under the sway of 
several administrative systems and hence several principles con¬ 
nected with the issue of ownership of.land were laid down accord¬ 
ing to the systems followed by different states. With ihe passage 

'AT. It I- 
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of time {he ownership of land shifted from private owners to the 
slate. Originally the land was essentially owned by private in¬ 
dividuals during the Vedic period when the surplus land Tor the 
purpose of cultivation was available without any interference 
from the state. But as time passed by, extensive cultivation gave 
way to intensive cultivation The powerful Maury an monarch, 
under the pressure of military and administrative needs, claimed 
the ownership of land in principle while in practice it remained 
traditionally with private owners. Gradually, the state made sis 
grip firm and a tall claim of ownership was made by it. Ultima* 
lely* the cultivators had to bow down before the royal soeptor. 
but 1 he right of cultivation remained with the cultivators. Thus, 
the state was declared as the ultimate owner of the soil with n 
right to allot new lands or Eo nationalise the old ones and the 
cultivators continued enjoying I he right of cultivation, not merely 
in the capacity of possessors but also in the capacity of legitimate 
sub-owners having a legal right to own the use of land. 

The study also throws light on the problem of * management 
of land.* The contention o! Shri Prannath 1 that the whole of 
India wan under the grip of powerful families of nobles (Samantas), 
and ihe economic, social and political institutions in ancient 
India owed their origin from these aristocratic families or against 
the exploitation of these docs not seem to be warranted by facts. 
Such conclusions seem to have been based presumably on mis¬ 
interpretations of certain references, Tn fact* the term Sumanttt 
during the period of study meant ‘neighbour* not 115 
chief as argued by Shri Prarmaih. There are references which 
support our argument that the use of hind was frequently purcha¬ 
sed. sold, donated* mortgaged and auctioned among cultivator!* 
The stale would grant land to various cultivators for cultivation 
and on permanent endowment for charitable purposes. This was 
akin to peasants' proprietorship in modem India, The cultivator 
paid his taxes direct to the state on account of his right over the 
use of the land; there being certain except ions to this. So fur as 
the tenureship of land was concerned* a majority of cultivators 
enjoyed a tenure which comes near the ryotwuri system of modern 
days. The land was given to the farmer on the settlement basis* 

Ipton Nath, Economic Condition f -tfltJfm tfidia. 
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Jt cannot be definitely said whether settlements had been of perma¬ 
nent or of temporary character. 1 Disputes as regards unset Lied 
boundaries and ownership of lands were decided by the elders and 
panchas in the village itself, of neighbouring village in case such 
disputes occurred between persem residing in different villages. 3 
Similarly, disputes regarding means of irrigation and ihe owner¬ 
ship of produce were settled and the records of such settlements 
were kept for future references/ 

Besides fund-disputes, there existed disputes as regards owner¬ 
ship and the distribution of produce. Defmifc rules for the settle¬ 
ment of these disputes were lajd down. Persons found guilty w ere 
heavily punished. 

An analysis of the tax-policy of the state reveal § that the canons 
of taxation advocated by Adam Smith and other modern econo¬ 
mists were in practice in some way or the olher much before these 
were propounded by their propound era. The tax-system of the 
ancient Indian state bad been quite reasonable, rational* convenient 
elastic and appealing. 

Two important terms in connection with land revenue viz., 
bbslga and bali have been discussed in Chapter IV of the present 
study. The rates of bhaga (share of state in the produce) of differ¬ 
ent plots of land varied from ^ to An extra cess named bali 
was also levied for religious purposes or otherwise. The relation- 
ship and the exact connotation of the two terms have been the 
subject matter of controversy among scholars. We have studied the 
terms in the economic and historical backgrounds. In our opinion 
bfujja had been □ levy of a permanent character, the state could 
not change the rate frequently. Bali was also levied on the culti¬ 
vators in order to maintain a progressive and elastic system of 
land-revenue, by levying an extra tax over and above the levy of 
bhaga. In modern terminology* we can say that bliaga constituted, 
although indirectly, the modern concept of contract rent while 
bhSga supplemented by ball* represented what we call economic 
rent today. 

Animal life played an important role in the ancient economic 
set-up of the country. People were both vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian. The protection to certain types of animals was grant- 
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ed on social as well as political considerations. Effective and 
regulated control on the slaughter of animals was the order of 
the day. Cow-fatnily was given a holy stature due to its socio¬ 
economic importance. 

Dairying and dealing in animal products were important 
trades. Provision was kept for pasture lands. Herdsmen were 
paid either In cash or In kind. Definite regulations tfere laid 
down for the settlement of disputes between the owner and the 
herdsman and also between these and the third party. Veterinary 
hospitals and stables for various types of animals were popular, 
the persons inchargtf were supplied tax-free lands for theif services 
In order to differentiate the animals belonging lo different owners* 
brand marks were printed on the ears or thighs of the animals. 
The contemporary breeders were aware of the principles of animal 
husbandry as the balanced dlcE for various animals was recom¬ 
mended. Fisheries was also m important industry* The right of 
ownership w jth regard to fishing rested entirely with the king. 

Pattern of Indusfrialisatfon 

Industries in ancient India enjoyed a boomish period. The 
finished products produced by Indian industries glutted the mar^ 
kets of the civilised world and dominated the international scene, 
These industries were mostly of cottage and small scale type- 
Rural industries which were closely associated with agricultural 
and domestic needs were mostly indigenous. But in urban and 
suburban areas, the industries were highly developed in which 
trained and skilled workers and artisans would work out the out¬ 
put of high artistic value. These Industries were specialised in 
producing the items of necessaries and luxuries. Division of 
labour were a complex garb and hence, a remarkable factor regard¬ 
ing localisation of industries was witnessed during the period. 1 
In particular, the textile industries turned out goods of international 
demand, the cotton fabrics of very high quality remained popular 
in most of the Aslan and European countries* Dyeing and embroi¬ 
dery, in close association of the textile industries, earned a great 
respect and repute from the courts of Egypt, Rome and Greece, 
besides covering the home demand. The contemporary literature 
and architecture speak highly about the fineness in art and quality 
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of the pieces of jewellery turned out d tiring the period, Ornament- 
mnking also was on the peak of its glory. It kepi itself on pur 
with the art of jewellery. 

Besides goldsmiths and Jeweller?, there had been workers in 
metals like iron, copper, Uo* lead* brass aid bronze. Blacksmiths 
tnarmfac.iLLred tools and implements of agriculture, weapons o\ war 
and the articles of domestic use. Other metal-workers would 
manufacture vessels of domestic and royal use, coins of copper 
gold and si Tver surgical instruments and other miscellaneous articles. 
Ivory carving aid woodwork of the period was of highly 
decorative and delicate nature. Though, no actual spec Emeu has 
remained in its original form upto this day due to lapse or lime, 
yet fragments of ivory work found in the ruins oT Pompci and 
Begram speak highly about (he international glory of the ivory- 
carving in ancient India. Wood-work* on the ol her hand, remain¬ 
ed in no less prominence. Besides supplying finished articles to 
the fields of house-making, agriculture; transport and household 
necessities,wood-work exhibited a high Jegr:e of skill and bene¬ 
volence in sculpture and architeclure- The descriplioi of Mega- 
sihenesc 1 of the wooden walls and the wooden palace of Pajalrputnt 
which Surpassed The fame of the wooden architecture of Susii and 
Ecbiitana r Is a worth'mentioning aspect. 

Art and skiff of matured arlbans were also displayed in other 
sectors which included work in stone, potteries and daywork. The 
ivory and wood architecture had rapidly given place to that of 
stone as the architecture of Sanchl, Bharhuta + Mathura, Bod ha- 
Gayii aid a number of Chailyas in South India speak out. The 
contemporary plastic movement in stone is characterised by flat¬ 
tened reliefs, heavy forms and harsh linear schemes. As a result 
of excavations at places including Tamluk, Bufandi Mgh, Kosam, 
Rasarh* Mathura, RajaghiitiL and other places, terracotta figurines t 
of well-modulated form* and smooth and sensuous contours which 
supply an interesting picture of the varied secular life, rich in social 
content and significance/ have been uncovered. 

Industries supplying defence needs were kept under strict slaie 
control and supervision as is done now in our age. Weapammak- 
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ing s chariot-making, ship-mnking and armoury were conducted on 
an efficient and organised scale. Apart from defence sector, these 
industries manufactured chariots, carts t boats and ships for private 
, use also. 

Among other articles of day-to-day use* oil and perfume industry 
produced scents and scented articles which were exported to foreign 
lands, 

Besides, there are reference^ of woollen, sitk. linen, hemp and 
ficJt textiles; sugar and gur industries, cooking and confectionery; 
liquor manufactories, pharmaceuticals; toy-making; mason ary- 
leather-works and a number of rural and suburban industries which 
included basket-making* rope-making and mat-making. 

Mining, unlike now* was exclusively the monopoly of the state. 
The state either carried on mining operations itself or issued 
licences for the exploitation of mines as at present. The workers 
jn mines were employed under the guidance and supervision of 
experts and qualified persons. Gold, silver, iron* copper, lead* 
tin, precious stones of various kinds, salt and liquid minerals 
including mercury were principal minerals in ancient India. Pearia, 
oyster-sheila, conch-shells and corals were the principal products 
of the ocean, 1 

Trade in Ancient India (Regulation and Control) 

The trade during the period under study was organised on a 
systematic basis. Urban markets represented the economic and 
industrial development of the country in the real sense and money 
economy dominated the scene. 3 In rural areas* on the other hand, 
small and limited shape would follow the barter stytem. a The 
state shared the responsibility of constructing store-house and 
shops while setting up forts and market-towns. References arc 
available which indicate the existence of lairs and exhibitions. 4 

The state played an effective role in the regulation of trade. 
ShoTt-period prices of commodities were fixed by the state giving 
due regards to the forces of demand and supply. 6 Regulations were 
laid down for the rights and duties of buyers* sellers and middle 
men. There was provision for heavy financial and corporal punish- 
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ments for cheaters, smugglers, adulterers„ und hoarders. Weights 
and measures were properly defined, manufactured and supervised. 

In the international field, ancient India had sound and well- 
developed trade relations with Egypt, Greece, Rome, Arabia, Persia, 
China and countries of central and South-eastern Asia. Also she 
had her commercial sway over many civilised islands lying within 
the orbit of Indian Ocean. Due to the inecssem political troubles 
created by the Parthian* resulting in the closure of land routes, 
trade-relations of India with the West developed through aca- 
routes. The increasing trade lints with distant countries overcame 
Lhe difficult ecs of distance, diversities in dimate, differences in 
languages and the dangers of wild amnia Is and pirate* to a great 
extent. Among ihe experts from India* items filer live animals; 
minerals including precious stones^ beryls, diamonds and pearls; 
manufactures including iron and steel, cutlery, weapons of war, 
armours, metal wares, cotton cloth, muslins, ivory-work, ships, 
perfumery and pottery; drugs including <pium and other unguents, 
dyestuffs arid indigo and food items in chid mg pepper* gmger. cloves, 
cinnamon, cardamom, betel-mus* corn and rice figured in promi¬ 
nence, The main hems of imports had been minerals like brass, tin, 
lc&d t gold and stiver; consumable articles like wine* fruits and 
frankincense; manufactures like silk fabrics, boats* precious stones, 
Chinese porcelain; and horses for cavalry. India also acted ag an 
intermediary between China and South-east Asian countries and 
the Western nations in the fields of commerce and trade. China 
exported silk fabrics through Indian merchants. 1 

As a result of mass export of Indian goods to foreign land*. 
India enjoyed an excessively favourable balance of trade which 
forced the sincere Roman Pliny weep for the state in which the 
Roman gold recklessly drained in India. 3 

The Indian sources did not look the import of articles with 
cold eyes. Merchant* were allowed to charge 10 p c. profit on 
foreign articles as against 5 px. of local origin. The state had a 
monopoly in importing art Ides which included weapon s» mail arm¬ 
our, metals, chariots, precious stones, grain and cattle * The 
fiscal policy of the state was laid down in advance. Toll-houses 
were erected at kcy*placcs. Strict vigilance was kept over the items 
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of import and export, Different rates of toll were in vogue. The 
amount of toll depended upon the time, cost and the standard of 
production. Certain articles were, however, exempted from toil- 
dnesi Such articles included commodities intended for marriage, 
or taken by a bride from her parents* house to her husband s house* 
or the articles intended for presentation of sacrificial and reljgous 
purposes. The evaders of toll-dues were heavily punished. 

The quantum of profit was related wilh the technique of price 
fixation- After fixation of price by the Male* the pro lit of the 
entrepreneur was fixed according to His enterprise, capacity and 
goodwill in accordance with the conditions prevailing in the mar¬ 
ket, 1 Merchants enhancing prices by charging more than the fixed 
profit were subject to punishment, 

Reguiation of trade 

Different forms of business organisations were in vogue m 
ancient India* Sole-entrepreneurdiips and partner&Mps had been 
very popular forms,. Co-operative undertakings were there hut 
there is no trace of joint stock company* Some type of Nurixonla! 
form of business organisation and combination can also be noticed 
jn some references of our period. 

Guilds had been a sort of cross-division over Varga^irflina 
dharma. The motive behind the guild organisation was to face 
common dangers and to promote the common interest in a coll eels ve 
manner. We come across several terms representing the corporate 
bodies. Sre^i was a sort of economic corporation* while the kuLi 
showed a lie of kiinship, The term gana is interpreted as a religions 
corporation, or family assembly or a political corporation, 
was constituted for a common purpose to be attained by the vrdiyas. 
Similar interpretations had been made for corporate bodies like 
pOgEi, sarngha and pa?ao^ Tbe term Nuigama either represented 
□ township of a city corporation. 

Guilds operated on a democratic basis. 1 There were auto¬ 
nomous bodies form a fly recognised by the state serving as connect¬ 
ing links between the state and the people, 1 

1 as , iv. H 4 252. 
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Routes and Roads 

Labourers carrying loads on head and beasts of burden like 
horses,, elephants, camels and bullocks had been the crude means 
of transport. Bullock-carts had been a popular means of trans¬ 
port while the rich passengers would travel hy luxurious chariots. 
Caravan of beasts of burden and carts pulled by these carried the 
loads of goods and passengers to distant lands. Water vehicles 
plied both on the rivers and the sea. 

Trade-routes, both land and water, inland as well as foreign, 
played an important role in the trade and commerce of the 
country. Various types of roads were constructed by experts. 
Wells were dug, trees planted and rest-houses built along the 
roads/ Important trade centres of India such as Blirgukachcbha 
(Broach), Frmtlfffhim, UjjarymL Kauslmbi, Sakata, SravastI, 
Banaras, Sagala, Champa, R§jagj-ha T Pajaliputra. Minnogar and 
Puskalavail were connected with national highway*. 

Similarly, sea-pom of international importance vi&, Barba ri- 
cum t Baryagaza (Broach^ Supparaka, Kalyana, Semylla. Nelcynda 
(NllkamhaX Tyndis, Muz iris fMachiripaltanam) p Bacare. Camara 
GCave ripa 11 a ma), Pod ilea ( Pan dichcrT), Ma sal i a ( Masulipa t ta m ) 
etc M were connected with sea-routes with Persia* Arabia,, Egypt, 
Rome and Greece/ 

The post - Man ryan period witnessed a revolutionary change 
in the maritime activities both in India and abroad. New methods 
and techniques in shipping were introduced and new information 
on dimatic conditions prevailing over sea-routes were supplied by 
bold and energetic navigators, A dose analysis of the maritime 
activities reveal* that the adventure of the sailors and navigators 
of the period* both Indian as well as foreigner* was in no way less 
than those of the European navigators of J5lh and Ibth centuries 
ad/ The ports were constructed by expert and qualified engi¬ 
neers. Light-houses and guide-boats were posted for guiding the 
ships in the dork and in conditions of odd climate. 4 

Messengers and spies were employed by the state as well as by 
private persons to carry on message* from place to place, 

1 M 0 tichdfilira, SSrlhiivafua. p. 78. 
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Slavery^A Conspicuous Feature 

The Living force behind alj social p domestic, industrial and 
commercial activities had been the human labour. The people of 
fiudra Varoa, mechanics and artisans would subsist by manual 
labour. The system of slavery was in vogue though not so inhum* 
ane as was in contemporary Rome arid Greece. Still, they were 
the worst of sufferers in India. Several had been the kinds of 
slaves such as captives of war, server For subsistence, off-spring 
of slave parents, purchased by master, given as gift* inherited and 
enslaved under legal punishment. 1 Slave wax a distressed property- 
less, dignity-less and of a backward class. Female slaves were 
treated at par with prostitutes and they apart from menial domes¬ 
tic and miscellaneous works, had to satisfy the sex-hunger of 
their masters. An improvement in the conditions of stive was 
witnessed during the Maury an period but thereafter the condition 
again dec eric rated,- However, human treatment was recommended 
for them and the conditions in which they would get redemption 
from slavery were iaid down. 

The practice of compulsory labour whs in vogue. A section 
of labour class had to work on crown lands cither on partial 
payment or without any remuneration. Hired labourers were 
employed for tillage, fie Id-watching harvesting, tending and graz¬ 
ing cattle and in commercial and industrial activities. Special 
menE and dignity was granted to skilled* trained and qualified 
labour. Such persons were employed as officers to conduct and 
supervise various industrial, commercial and mining operations. 

Besides, there were a number of personnel who earned their 
living by service. Physicians, priests, village scrvants fc actors, 
singers, musicians, teachers, barbers, washermen, astrologer etc,* 
were some of them. Persons like catchers and killers of birds and 
animals, chandalas, gamblers, publicans etc*, were given the rank of 
lowest order in society. 

The position of the working class in society had been 
inferior to the twice-born people. The state was responsible to 
safeguard rights of working class and artisans ami also of their 
guilds by laying down definite rules regarding wages, working con¬ 
dition s + leave and period of sick ness. Employers were also protect¬ 
ed against the mischiefs, negligence and cheat inp by the crnplo- 
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yccs- The stale had enjoyed a right to impose labour-Uuc pay¬ 
able either in cash or in the form of labour. 

Like price, wages were also determined on sound economic 
basts taking into consideration the social dignity as well. Wage 
disputes were decided by honest and expert judges. So far as the 
methods of wage payment were concerned, time and piece wage 
systems had been very popular. The system of time-cum-piece 
wage was also in vogue. The real value of the wages was always 
kept in view while determining the quantum of cash wages. 

Currency, Credit ond Taxes 

During the period of our study, the barter system was rapidly 
giving place to money economy. Lodia has the privilege to claim 
herself as Lhe originator of the metallic money. A number of 
copper and silver coins remained in vogue during the period of 
our study, every metal having its own currency standard. Later 
on* the Ku^apas introduced gold coins and gold standard- 1 
Under the pressure of acute shortage of standard metals, coins of 
lead and potin were also introduced by some rulers. According 
io a rough calculation, the relative value of gold, silver and 
copper during the period of our study had been 1:10:25- Ni?fca t 
Satanuma, Suvoipa, Ma$! Kdrsapatia or Kabapapa, Papa, Kakapi 
etc,* had been the most popular coin-types in ancient India, Before 
the advent of alien tribes in India, Lhe coins were punch-marked. 
Various symbols thus punched represented the authorities on 
whose behalf these coins were issued. Due to contact with the 
West, Indians also [earnt the art of minting the portrait designs 
and scripts on coins on the imitation of coins of Greek and 
Kuyaflu rulers- 3 Minting of corns was done en her by guilds or by 
state authorities entrusted with such duties. 3 Checking of coins 
was done by competent authorities, and corns when checked were 
stamped with testmurks. Manufacturer, acceptor or exchanger of 
counterfeit coins was even accorded the death-punishment. 1 

Credit was regarded as an important economic phenomenon. 
Wealthy persons and guilds were expected to conduct credit and 
banking operations. Contracts and other legal documents were 

l IHQ, Junc-Sept. 62, pp. I IMG. 
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maintained in black and white. Parties competent to such con¬ 
tracts and the conditions governing the validity of such documents 
were property defined. ]n order to avoid chaos in economic 
Gelds, regulations as regards debtors, creditors and sureties were 
laid down.* Among various titles of law* laid down for such 
purposes, laws pertaining to pledges and deposits of various kinds 
were put forth in a legal and methodical manner. 

The question of interest had a ho drawn the attention of 
contemporary Saw-givers, Although the usurer was not given 
a high status in the society, 1 money lending and usury was 
regarded as a practical attribute. The economic and social fac- 
tnra were kept in view while determining the rate ol interest- 15 
to 24 p.c. per annum interest was regarded m net interest, though 
the rate of interest advocated by various authorities ranged bet¬ 
ween 9 to 240 p-x. per annum. ReasonaJ rate of interest in com¬ 
mercial fields had ranged between 24 to 60 per cent, 1 

The Welfare State 

The functions of the state during ancient period had been 
divided rnlo two categories viz,, the constituent and the mini- 
straut. The former included defence, protection of person and 
property, the preservation of peace and property and adjudication. 
Under the latter, functions of public welfare viz, p education, 
sanitation, trade regulations, construction of roads, communica¬ 
tion, development of mines and forests and care for poor and in¬ 
valid were included. 

In the early ancient period llitr state in India was devoted only 
eh constituent functions as its primary aim. But as lime pasted p 
the state gradually realised the importance uf minimum functions 
as m sacred duty, Upholding of social order and the promotion 
of people's welfare became the order of the day. Let it be known 
that the concept of welfare state is not a novel idea io Indian 
people. The role of tbe stale in the fields of ttade. transport, 
communication, agriculture and land-re venue, labour and social 
security reveals that the state in ancient India kept the concept 
of social welfare to view. In economic spheres the state played a 
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key role in directing and mobilising its resources and powers for 
the bene (it of the people at large. The state regulated the whole 
of the economic life in a planned manner safeguarding the interest* 
of employers against employees, labourers against their masters* 
artisans against merchants and producers, civilians against the 
army, and cultivators and peasants against the land-owners; and 
vice-versa- The evil-doers and defaulters were punished both 
corporally and financial^ The state authorities were given 
clear warnings against the misuse of their posts and positions. 
The state resources were harnessed towards social benefit Land 
was given to needy cultivators with tax-benefits. Price policy was 
formulated to give due consideration to all the agencies of produc¬ 
tion. Co-operative works directed towards public utility were suppli¬ 
ed with free materials by the state. 

The slate recognised its responsibility to the destitute and 
the diseased. It offered doles to the orphans, the aged and the 
infirm, guaranteeing them the means to earn their livelihood. 1 It 
also supplied work to persons m periods of temporary difficulties. 
The state would supply cotton to women who had no guardians 
or the source of livelihood, the latter collected the yarn after 
paying for it in most respectable and modest mannerPersons 
embracing asceticism without making arrangements for their 
dependents were fined for such intentions^ HvLl practices and 
Institutions like gambling, drinking and prostitution were also 
kept under strict control. Courts of Wards for minors were 
maintained, the care or barren women, sou leas persons, widows 
and diseased was taken by the state," 1 

Svamid, Amatyn. lanapada, durga, ko$a* dap da and mitra 
were the seven constituents of the stated In these, treasury wn 
regarded as of special significance as it helped the king in the 
pursuit of dharma and kama. Land-tas of various forms; booty 
in war; duties on sales of goods; taxes on imports and exports; 
road cess, canal dues* ferry dues and tax pit loads; income from 
toll and fee from passports; taxes levied on artisans, fishermen, 
prostitutes, gambling houses, wine houses, slaughter houses; in- 
come from royal properties such as forests, minis and manu¬ 
factories; forced labour; lines from law courts; and incomes from 
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escheats, lost articles and ireasunc-ifova bud been the main items 
of state revenue, 1 while public expenditures included items like 
defence services, charity and don a lions, social services and public 
utility works; civil administration and the privy-purse of kings 3 
The slate would maintain reserves for future con lingencics/ 

Socialis^ston of Resources {a cuncepr of Mixed Economy) 

The state was regarded as the owner of forests, fisheries, 
ferrying, trading in vegetable, reservoirs of water and mining 
operations/ Hence, ii took active participation in the fields of 
agriculture, forest, trade, industry and commerect mining and 
other economic and commercial activities. Thus, we hud a 
remarkable case for what we call today a ‘milled economy/ the 
private sector being efficiently controlled and regulated by the 
state. 

Towards a smooth working of the socioeconomic system, a 
well-planned administrative organisation in the rural as well as 
in urban areas was witnessed. The state officials were iacharge 
of formation of villages, construction of forts, setting up of 
market towns and carrying on the war and post-war plans. The 
state would always keep the real income of these officials in view. 
It held the responsibility of the sons, widows or other dependents 
of deceased servants, artisans and work-people. 

No economic pFanning on the lines of modern Five-Year- 
Plans was, however, in vogue in ancient India. Still there existed 
a kind of planning and control based on socio-political considera¬ 
tions which has po parallel in modern India. 

The state tn ancient India was a welfare stale, the resources 
of the stale as well as the privy-purse of the king were mobilised 
and directed towards the welfare of the people. 

Thus, the economic organisation of ancient India had been a 
rational and a practical synthesis between the realist and idealist 
views of life and living pattern based cm Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Mok$a. 
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Masai ia (MasaTppfli Earning. 130, IBS, 
209, 213 

Mmhiira, 7-9. I2 + 17, 124. 134. 139 
14!. 289, 304 
Afonya Puerto, 18, 22 
Mauca {Mri or Mogul. 9 
Maiiryaj, 2-4 P 70. 191, 244 
Medigaifcar, E8D 
Medai, 63, 115 

Med ham hi. 53-54. 63, 69* 92, 98. 101, 
112. HO, 28 J 

Mediterranean Sea. 206. 210 
Mefaslhot>«07p H, 62, 67. 71, 82, 
§4. 89-90. 115,118, 125, 132,137, [44. 

159. 163. 178, 191. 205. US, 223. 267. 
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Mcb iiJua, M, KG 
Mehta* J.Ki. 154 
MehizisigarB* 309 
Menander 4 Milmda l„ 7-8 
Mesopotamia, 6 
Miaul. 10 
MkLnaparc, 713 

7 h 36. 45, 59-60. S3. 
B8-89, 99, IQT, 121,124, 127* 130,132, 
138, 152-54, 193-99. 226, 239. 267. 
2*8, 291 

MhWiif , ID, 124, 136. 206, 303 

Miron. 383 

Miiiira, Vfk^ 51 

MilikjarA. 160, 259 

Mii bird dates IT, 8 

Mlccfacttuis. 4. 23.218-19 

Magas. H8 

Mongolia. I S3 

Mongol^ 181 

Mookerji + R,K.. 55. 60. 63, 72, 157, 
176, J89. 192* 200. 213, 242 r 249, 310 
Mtectia, 1S6 

Motidiandra, 120* J77 + 182, IB9-90, 
205. 209. 308 

MuchiripalLajiaui [Same as Muiirisl 

Mutual, B.S.,2L 193, 262 

Muduku^umi Fenivalutji, 12, 296 

Mil[j r 2Q7 

MufUtuJj, 137 

Musicamu, 59, 218 

Muza, m r 210, 3 OS 

Muziris (MuchiriK 26, 187. 190. 2fl9 

Mym Humps. 179, 210, 222 


NAga, 11. 13 

NapnilijJi. 207 

N ajfn piiram, 213 

NSgBifuna Konda, 197 

Nigasena. 132,’2)9 

Naim p Ana. \ 2 , 66, BO. 243, 265. 218 

Naitkirar, 1$9 

NlnaghAia. 34. 243 

Naiida, 244 

Nin-MfiFfin, 109 

N&nsda (jVJro^j 39. 46, 48, 53, 

66,68,74,100 112, 114. J2Q* I Sr, 

217, 23 9-22,. 232. 237 T 232. 257-58, 
263, 266 

Nflrrfcda -dvipa, I “4 
Nfeiu. 12-13, 15. 53. 66. £0, Ill. 135, 
141 1 156. 243, 247, 264-63, 272, 28S 
Narmada, 25 
Naum, 209 
Na vanika, 243 

Nea.chua, 25* 17. 42, 6$, 327. 132 


Nedutye^an, 17. 296 
Nctiru, I., 31 

Nebynda. 182-85, 187,209, 308 
iNelkyndfl) 

Nepal, 124, 102. 184 
Ncrn, 176 
Nk:iaa + 3 

NfcfblH DiTTiascenua, 126. 129, 267 
NTiikattftia— l^nne as Nelc^ndal 
Nite. 29,210 
Ntnghsja, 10 
NiTukte, 35, 

Niwdao. 36,63, 115 
Nina, 160 
Niva, m 

Oman a 106457 

Oncaicriiei 27* 59*60, 86, 344, 218 

Oponc. 185 

Orissa, 143, 213 

OrthtBoaca, 10 

Os.ua, 10, 206, 


fticore*, 10 
Padmv pMPBQti, 28 
Ptadlti&vjitl 1? 

FaelhM.ua (Faipunal, 107„ 2d6 

Fahalava— (Same aa PilrlhiiOl) 

Palaepiedaac, 209 

Falla va, 17 

Palmyra, 180 

Paltira, 213 

P^ncbglus. 22 

Pindichfiri, 26, 177, 183, 209 
Pan<fri, 17. 124, 131* 146, ITT, JBJ* 
I9l p 296 

PSnini, 23,28.35. 52-54. J20-21* 151, 
242 

Paniideaii, 8 

Papsya* 185, 195 
Parados* 36 
P*i Ai*r*. 22 
Pirdia [Pumm,209 
Pnrjlier, F.E,, 14, 60 
Pa/upanliSfldae, 22 
Piiropaniisuv 24 

PartJib (n*>, 2, 6, 8, 10. 15, 3!. 36. Ti, 
86, 116. 139, 167.181-SI. ISft-87. 211. 
236. 30fi 
PitSltne. 24 

PitalipLiirt, 7, 60. 124, 137-38.178. 
20J, 291, J04. 303 
Paijniailc. K.M-, ISO 
Paianjali. 5-6. 23, 28, 34, 36, 53. 57-61, 
63-64. 83. 88-89. 103. 107. 110-11, 
114, 122, (23. 127, 130, 132, (37-42, 
152-55. 157, 164. 1W.I9M*. 201,224- 
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22*. 2*3*34, 242, 248-49, 305 
HiiUku, [2 

Kuna, 13* 

PrtUMjfii. 131-32 
Pcnsnn, 137 

Perlpiu*. {of tfut Erthruean Sta) w 10, 
12, 25-27, 58. 124, B0 r 13« P 146, 
t56. 168 69. 177. 1794*0, IBi HJ- 
81,190,20* 202, 205-12. HO. 345. 
247 p 305-06. 308 

Persia ns S, 70, 174. |80, 186. HO r 212* 
242, 306. m 
Persian julf. 246 
Peshawar, % 207 

PtU£ulUil5 F 8 

PMa±f # 206 

Philoxenus, 8 

Phsci-gac bflris T 10 

PlHay T K-V-,177, |9G F 214,308 

PiiaLdkhorn, HI 

Pi.ilo. 8, 261 

Pjinv. 22,14-27.75.91, 144-45- L*>7, 
16B-MJ, 177, 181. IS*. 712, 21S, 237. 
245, 247. 299. 306 
Plutarch. 78 

Podiu:a™i Saipc as Pindicbctl) 
FolibjLis, 5-6 
poiLJkja T m 
Palvrtmis. 

Pcmipci, 134 r 304 
PonnaEii, 209 
Poona. 15 

pprkad F 205 
Form. 191-92 
P&seidonius, 210 
Pribhfikar Rao. P.R-. 1^6. 

PraMiu. F., 31, 35. 37. 40, M 
P|Sjipati T 165 
pf finrtD Eh, 77-30* 301 
PrQbCQfii. 198 
Pj-atiiih5na. 16. 205 
Fray Sea, 22 

Ptnlcmy. 21-32. 26 h 14546. 167, 178. 

207, 21 1 . . 

Ptolemy Philadelphia, 179, (&9.-J0 
Putkusas + 63, 115 
PufiimivJ iPulumflylJi 15 
Punjab. 7, 173 % „ 

Puri. B.N.. 23. 28. 40. 45. 83. 152, 
182, 201, 243-44 
Pura*iipur (Same 33 Feabawnj-Ji 
PuskdJavaEl, 205. 308 
Puspapura, 7 
PuQyufupE**, 86 
Pniyamicrii Suns*. 5. 7, 288 
Pundrnka. 36 

Qara Shahf. 183 


RlfliuvlipndA, 101 
Raghiivsnua, 79 
Kaidi, I IB 

Rfijfl S h&ti h 09, 205. 104 
RAjagfhi, 60, (24, 108 
H a input, 209 
kajjiivaln. 12 
RStna, 294 
RdmAyam, 18 
Rnpaou. E.J.* *45-44 
Rfla Faria It. Ii5 

Rawifc. m _ m 

Kjwhsiin, H G. f 1^5. 

186.87, 189. 192, 2(0. 245h 308. 310 
Rad Sea. 163 (79,210-11 
Rhys D4vi<KlMr4S, 124. 246 
Rhys Davids T.W., J54 
Ricardo David, 95 

Richtoferu 10 

Robbins Lkmei r 29Q 
Rome, 80, 167, 174-78. 181. 183, Hi 
2 H f 248, 293, 303. 306. 108-09 
Roy Chowdhari Chitiarlrtjsfi, 246, 
243 

R^vecU. 32, 69. 208, 241 
Rtikiahaiiil Ua* 12-13 . , 

RndmcJim&n^ M + 13, H*. 97, 9940!. 
2i7 + 240 + 272. 239-90 
Rudr^ena, 13 
Rndrabi crib it.. 13. 17 
Kupyaka-tfvipx, 183 

Sabarai, (45 

Ssgaba (SklkDl). 7. *0. ll>. 124. 152. 
154, 195, 291. WB „ 

Sak. 2,8, 15-16, 31, 36.71. 80, 116. 
139-41, 167. 182-8), 211. 245.247, 
:« 

Saka KaiUTWvarka. 8 

Sak3-i’j[iiliva ^SiU-ParOxam). 10. 

13, 139 

SakaslMn* i Selilnn), 8 
Sikito, 7. w, 205. 308 
SoKtorc, B A,, 4, 268. 270 
gsiiiuktt, 4, 7 
Sambalpur, 145 
Samudr^upk. 244 
Sani’hl, 128, 1)4, J04-I4I, l%-98, 
200. 504 
Sink, 145 
Sanlha-dvlpa,183 
Supedann , 12 
Slnniih, 124. 141WI 
Sawn. KM. 56 
Sarkar, B.K-. 29) 

Safvajniiifirftyin*. 101 
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Saiakarni, 13-15 
Salapatho JfrdAmouui. 2*2 

SStivShiM* X ft, 13. 86* SO. ^ 116, 

244-43. 247, 282, 2*16 
Salavasira, 12 
Scythia, tVfih 206 
Scythians (Same as Safca) 

SiurBtfrm tS-uri^m) 8. 13, IS 
Seteuceia. 206 
SetetKA 6, 174, 178 
Srleucu* If. 6 
Seteucus 111* 6 
SeTigmiin, 280 
S tin*] La, 209 
Sengupta. 4ft, 48 + 74 
Sewell, ITS 

Shah, K.T, 26, 31. 52* 58, 124. 190 
238-39 .297 

Shi mtiUtfrJ, 64, 100-01.28? 

Sh&stri G, Barihar, 287 
Shrivasiav u Baird m. 164 
Siulkoi. 7 
Siberia, 144, 214 
Sibis, 17 
SiffewLtk. 154 
Si Kiafg, 182 
SOapFAttiiksnini, I7T. 183 
SlffikaJi* 183 

Simykhfl {Siklca, Sipraka. Sindhukat. 
H 

Smd. 210 

Sfridhu, 5, 14,23-24, 26. 195 
Siitii r 23 
Sivakfl, 141 
Skiatiduka, 141 
Skvla^ 210 

Smith, V.A.,67, 167, 17^77, 248 
Sohhagflsentj’t {Siibhii(jwnfll, 5-6 

Sagtlmni. 182 
So-khltl, W 
SoaKri, 140 
Snn-tfasa. 12 

Scpatmfl (6fjirkinamh 188, 209 
Su-peilhr*, 146 
SOuvlrn, 195 
SpaLagsidaiTia, 9 

Spalahora, 9 
Spnlir ise?, 9 
Spaly ris, 9 
Spooner, 138 
SravHifl. 60. J24. 308 
Sr 1 3atakaini, 228 
Strabaciu, 289 

Sirabo, 24-29, 37. 44, 59, 61. 7|, 97 T 
1% 128 30. 132, 137. 144, 146, 178- 
79, 191, 210,212, 267 283 

StanUcgoJ. 12 
SUltd, 8 


Siibodh inf, 73 
£ud am a C a^'C, 140 
Sudumiu Lake, U. 86, 99. 217 
Sukra [Nlt^inil. 19*230, 257,361 
^4.289. 313 p 
Sisle ifiailu DiM, 183 
Suiralrri, 182. 213 

gu*p. 2. 5-6, 14. 16. 116. 139. 244, 
296 

^urip-bhrsya. 13 

Suppiri (SuppirakaV. 26, 209, 308 
SuraSenakaS. 22 
SUBS, 138, 304 
SUiiUla (Sflriihjlfl)* 139 
Suvarna-bhUrni, 184 
SuvarTia-thTpil, 51 
Suvainfl-Kudya, 132 
Sygriti 180, 185 
Syr Darja, 8 

Svi iistrenc fSilf sotraj, 130, 186 
Syria, 6. 175, 181. 191 
Sythja (Same as Scyihia) 

TararalTtt), 187, 206 
Tahiti, 10-11 
Tamluik. 130, 213.304 

Tamra-ditpa, 183 

Tainra-lipii I Same as Turn I Lit > 
TflnasuJr. 86 
Taprdbane, 7S + 192 
Tiranithfi, 4 
Tarim, 1S2, 207 
Ta-tski, IRI 

fax IK 12 l 42+ 124, 128, 206, 241-42, 
24K 

Taylor, FW,. 234 
Telephus, 8 
ThaJlg d vnaaly, 23 
Theophiuu. 8 
Thjan-tu, 23 
Thomas, Edward, 163 
Thomas* F.W.. II 
Thomas, S.E, 149. 192, 234 
Total, 185 
Tiber ios T 175-76 
Tibet. 51 
Tien-chii, 11 

Ternbimsn, l|andlreiy?m, 17, 296 
Tend alma ndaloiri, 17 
Tonkin, 181, 213 
Topriin, 209 
TrapifWn 1% 

Travincone* 209 
Tripriw. 17 
Tufmp, 183 
Tun-Hiaang, SO 
Turk*. 183 
Tytidiii. 209 
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Tyr&nnosbtias, *09 


Udl-Turfan, I S3 
IjHjnyjgiir, 15 h 141 
UdyOLi, 122 

UtjTB.%A3.lU , 

Ujjain lUjjnyinll, 8, 16. 86. 124, 156, 
1% aOtm 2% 308 

Upddliyaya Visudw. 241.247 
UpAJiL?ada T 38 
Upas oka. 66 
Uraiyur, 188, 209 
UrBvria, 197 

U?iivadilii (Rfabh&dalla)* 12, 66. 80, 
243. 247. 264^65, 288-89 


Vagii, 25 
VaivaJl. 205 
Valia nnl. JJ6 
Vu^yu; 185, 195 
Varada, 145 
Var&Jiimihira, 22 
Varkfcollai+ 209 
Vi^o-dc-eima, 211 
VSsiPkii, I I 

Vaii^ha (DharfftfUtiirns'U <>8-69, 263■ 

265 

Vaia|hSputra, |5 

Va-udevii kanvA, 5-6 
Visintfvii ku^ni, 11 
VaHtmitrj, 5 
Vaiifl, fcI4. 130 
V**u i'Ufinu. 18-19, 22 
Ve]u% : 4u-i. 60 
Vcfigl. Ml 

Krfo/if jffpflcAnvO^al^ 1* 

Vidarfatii, 5, 15 
Viddu. 55 

Vidiii, 5, 13. 1J4, 203 
Vjjayadutft. 20M 

Vtj-LBya Dynasty, |B 

VyofinnSwi. 53-54 
ViktamSdtlya* 16. 29*, 296 
Vindhya, 35, 22. 24 
Vivian*. 22 
Vinogxad all. 69 
VTrfifnatlan&ni, 177 


Vlrawna, 5 
Virgil, 5 * 60 . \n m 186 
Viaakhaka. 141 
$7|0ll Purstta. 18. 22 
¥tx$u Smrtt, 257 
Vlivavlrl, 45 

Vivdria-ehinlQmani. 112+ 121* 151. 167. 
253+ 256. 257, 259-601 263 
Vfaada-RafMAkwG, 53+ 261 
Viyaku-mMra, 12 
Vizadurg, 209 
Vunonea, 8-9 
VrDyu v 37 


Within V*lky, 207 
WamibgUiD. 101. 192,207 
Wiraa Kadphisc*. II 
Wuh. 23 
Wu-Sun, 10+ 183 


V.ijni-lii-Skiakiifcii, J5, 189+ 200. 
243 

Y^MvaLkya. JS-19, B*K 3840, 42- 
44.46 48, 53-57, 64-65, 72-73+ 88, 
108439-112-14, 116, 121-22, 125. 

129-JO, 150-51. 158, J 60-61, 164, 166. 
170-71. 193+ 204, 222. 237+ 243^4. 
252. 255-56, 25S-59* 264. 307 
Yarkand, 183 
Yfbin, 207 
Ya^HiuuiLa, J3 
Yaudbcyas, 17+ 296 
YavEL-dvCpa, 183,272 
Yaviinii* (Same ju Greeks and LiidP- 


Greek*} 

Ycn-KaO-Chen* II 
Y«i KM Yen chi), 183 
Yin-Tti. 23 
Yuilbj^hira, 294 
Yucti’Chi* 8, I0 t 182-83 
Y HJftf Pitta flU, 6 
YusLifoi, 9 


Zarmano-Chcfcitf. 191 
Zc [Tibia, 214 
Ziiltu. a 
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